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Art. I.—Sovereieonty: Royat AND REPRESENTATIVE. 


A Bill to make Provision for Proportional Representation of 
the People, and otherwise Amend the Laws relating to the 
Representation of the People of England and Wales. 
[Brought in and printed 28th February, 1872. Second 
reading on the 10th July.] 


E have prefixed to this article the title of a Bill which will 
be debated in the House of Commons in a few days. 
The first appearance of a measure affecting the principles of 
representation requires and demands a full justification. We 
_purpose, as far as in us lies, to defend on grounds of philosophical 
statesmanship, and of political justice and expediency, the 
introduction; and endeavour to remove the prejudices and 
antagonistic interests which may hinder and array themselves 
against the passing of this measure. 
~ For the successful prosecution of a trade or a profession every- 
one admits that a man must acquire special knowledge and 
manifest special capacity; and on that admission everyone acts, 
He who has succeeded by conforming to the conditions of suc- 
cess, requires from all aspirants, who may be influenced by him, 
a like conformity. And as success and failure are patent and 
undeniable, and their results are for the most part tangible and 
at once known, the ways and means, the premises and conditions, 
of causes leading to either result have been well tested and 
ascertained. But it is a trite remark that the most part consider 
themselves to be at once and without thoughtful preparation 
competent to guide each one his own life, and such also, as if it 
were a necessary consequence, believe themselves able and 
[Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIII.]—New Sezizs Vol. XLII. No.l. B 
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qualified to guide the life of others generally, or of the whole 
nation. And of success therein they think that exact knowledge, 
wielded by natural ability disciplined and cultivated, is but a 
slight cause ; chance, opportunity, stratagem, and tact, in their 
secret belief, govern all. Perhaps recent events have diminished 
the popularity of this view. 

In trade and manufactures, in agriculture, in navigation, 
in the circulation of goods and passengers by land, in 
military and naval warfare, in every legal process, we 
are in the region of exact and accurate nomenclature, 
wherever in fact, results bear due proportion to the expenditure of 
power. But in politics another state of things obtains: 
the terminology is so inexact, and the general terms so vague and 
unprecise, that, as we daily hear, a man may make a very suc- 
cessful speech to an applauding audience, and yet it may be hard 
indeed amid its generalities and platitudes to ascertain what it 
was which received approval, or whether speaker or listener had 
any clear and knowable meaning at all. 

In the business of active life, in war or peaceful industry, in 
science—the business of thought, no progress could be made, 
nor any course conducted to success, if there were a moment’s 
doubt as to the terms denoting things or thoughts, or as to the 
things and thoughts themselves ; yet in politics we find a grand 
confusion, so that our royal commonwealth is classed with 
monarchies (properly so called), and the present despotic govern- 
ment of France would by most be called a democracy ; so that it 
might even be thought that a change of our actual into a nominal 
republic would be an advance, (whereas all nature teaches that 
the more complex and differentiated organic forms are last and 
highest) ; so that measures among us are liberal or anti-liberal 
according to the party which takes them up or declares against 
them ; so that changes which are in their essence conservative 
are denounced to the credulous and ignorant as revolutionary ; 
and that unwise persistence in maintaining that which has 
become useless or hurtful is called conservative, though it has 
ever been of revolution or rash change the invariable incitement 
and cause. It is scarcely needful therefore to defend the expe- 
diency of a brief preliminary analysis of government. 

The end and object of government either actually is, or is 
professed to be, or at least ought to be, the preservation and 
maintenance of the National Life in perfect integrity and in 
greatest differentiation ; or expressed in less abstract terms, to 
maintain the unity of national life amid the greatest social and 
individual variety ; to combine strong government with personal 
freedom. And, therefore, the business of government is to pro- 
tect the individuals of which the nation is composed, as well 
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individually as collectively, from external and internal aggres- 
sion. Externally; that is, to prevent the aggressions of other 
nations : internally ; that is, to prevent the aggressions of indi- 
viduals or classes within the nation upon one another. Govern- 
ment then exists and is created for the sake of Freedom, national 
and individual. 

Freedom, whether national or personal, to be complete or 
perfect must be limited ; if it is unlimited then it is of necessity 
imperfect and incomplete. To take the case of the individual— 
for what is true of the individual is true of the nation in this 
matter—if the freedom is imperfect and unlimited, then the 
individual may commit unlimited aggression, but he is also liable 
to suffer unlimited aggression in return. And this by a gross 
misnomer has been usually called a state of nature; because it, 
or a state approximating to it, is found among savages and 
savage tribes; whereas it is adverse to progress and most 
uncongenial to the nature of man. To distinguish, we may call 
such unlimited freedom, ungoverned liberty or licence. Complete 
or perfect, that is, limited freedom, may best be intellectually 
defined as existing where each one is secured in the full exercise 
of every faculty in a given subject matter, or in all matters, so 
long as and provided that he does not prevent a like full 
exercise on the part of any others. And this in civil matters is 
called civil freedom ; and in religious matters, religious freedom ; 
and in intellectual matters, intellectual freedom; and in com- 
mercial matters, commercial freedom; and in social matters, 
social freedom ; and in the whole totality, human freedom, the 
high prerogative of man. Individuals or nations may be free in 
one or some and not in others of these matters, or they may be 
free in all. 

It is of principal importance to observe and know whether 
the limitations on freedom are imposed from within or volun- 
tary, or whether they are involuntary and imposed from without. 
In the first case, man is either in a given subject-matter, or in all 
matters self-governed, respecting himself and others according to 
an adopted rule of conduct, in a word, free: in the second case, 
he is as to himself ungoverned, and with regard to those asso- 
ciated with him, mutually coerced and coercing. Since what is 
true of individuals is true of nations, for nations are organic 
unions of individuals, nations may be divided according to cha- 
racter into two classes: Despotisms, whether autocratic in form or 
not, the nations of the mutually coerced ; and Commonwealths, 
royal or republican, the nations of the free. 

If individual and national freedom is the end of govern- 
ment, and the offspring and parent of civilization, and if freedom 
means security for each individual in the exercise of ry facul- 
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ties, we have here the standard and criterion by which to 
measure and to test all civil institutions, privileges, laws, and 
social customs; not alone as to whether they are good in them- 
selves, but also as to whether they are suitable to the character 
of the nation in which they subsist. All privileges which tend 
or are exercised to curtail the full exercise of perfect or limited 
freedom are to be condemned ; while privileges, however exclusive, 
which tend to maintain and support such freedom, are, so long 
as they do so, justified and right. A man will therefore consis- 
tently approve in one nation or in one age an institution which 
he with equal consistency disapproves in another nation in the 
same age, or in the same nation ata different time. To take 
an extreme case: the right of sanctuary and benefit of clergy, 
two most pernicious institutions, were favourable to progress in a 
violent and revengeful age, with a sanguinary criminal law: we 
approve them as preparatory, not as final ; they are the vehicle, 
not the abiding-place of freedom. So we approve of autocracy 
for unruly and despotic nations, yet not for its own sake, but 
because autocratic government prepares and as it were compels 
nations to freedom; they acquire a capacity and value for it; 
thus misgoverned nations evolve freedom and free government, 
but savage tribes must pass through misgovernment or conquest 
to become free. Similarly we approve feudal despotism in the 
middle ages, because of the prevalent anarchy; and under 
certain circumstances, compulsory education, if effectual and 
universal, because when educated, individuals value education, 
and the compulsion then ceases to coerce. 

The differences in the character of national governments ulti- 
mately and immediately depend on the national character; and 
this changes in the course of nature by a slow and irresistible 
secular process, which whether in the direction of improvement 
or decline, it is impossible by sudden violence to alter or arrest ; 
but we can vary the conditions of national life, and by removing 
hindrances to progress and initiating beneficial reforms, can 
effectually guide and direct, and even gradually by patience, 
where it is necessary, completely change, the direction of national 
movement. For nations, like national constitutions, are not made, 
they grow; and that which can be done by the Legislator, is to 
frame a constitution for, or adapt it to, the actual national state, 
and such legislation only will be permanent and natural. In 
recent events on the European continent, Cavour and Victor 
Emmanuel, and on a great scale Bismarck and the German 
Emperor, brought the political arrangements of Italy and Ger- 
many into harmony with the life of either nation. The violence 
in each case is effective because it was employed to remove ob- 
structions to development, The hindrances were against nature, 
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the innovations were on her side.. The whole political history 
of England is the record of continual and gradual constitutional 
adjustment. 

In the campaign against Protection and Class-Government, 
against partiality in commercial and political relations, against 
Establishment in Ireland, or religious partiality, the victory, 
being in harmony with nature, has been progress, In the re- 
presentative reform now introduced, if party-government, which 
we believe most statesmen in their heart admit has almost 
out-lasted its time of usefulness—if government based on the 
counterpoise of local party-majorities and the extinguishment 
of minorities and honest variety of opinion, is as unsuited to the 
representation of our highly complex national life as it was well 
suited to the state of life which gave it origin—if this is so, our 
movement will succeed, and will be progress towards more per- 
fect freedom, stronger government, wiser and more just laws. 
On the side of nature, in harmony with the life of England, our 
victory is sure, even if delayed. And those who aid us are 
Liberals and true Conservatives—for they conserve good govern- 
ment—and those who are against us, unless they can show that 
our reform is inexpedient or impracticable, are reactionary and 
on the side of revolution. 

In perfecting representation and defining the sphere of civil 
government, Philosophical Radicals can accord with Philosophi - 
cal Conservatives. Whigs and Tories in party rivalry may take up 
as a popular measure the mere extension of the franchise. They 
will take care to retain in their hands the right to “ gerry- 
mander.”* They may be satisfied with a manipulated expres- 
sion of the popular voice, but we regard a transfer of the power 
of government to uneducated multitudes as a calamity ; we wish 
to prevent a course which must end in subjecting government 
and legislation to a class, none the less despotic because the most 
numerous. Our aim is to secure for the totality, for every 
element, the rarest and the highest—for all ranks, all classes, all 
opinions—the fullest, deepest, widest expression and representa- 
tion of our whole national life in its most differentiated variety. 

If we acquire the habit of regarding national life as a whole, 





* This word is a recent importation from the United States (‘“ American 
Law Review,” Jan. 1872, p. 283 e¢ segg.), where the practice flourishes. When 
legislators engage in the redistribution of seats, when they define borough 
boundaries, and divide counties according to justice, and without regard to 
their own party interests, without bargainings and equivalents and counter- 
poises, this process is so rare as to be without a distinctive name; when the 
act as they usually do, they are there said ¢o gerrymander, and we, with 
Dartmouth, Abingdon, Devizes, Aylesbury, Woodstock, Shaftesbury, Wilton, 
Tiverton, ‘'ewkesbury, Tavistock, and others among us, may borrow the word 
with intent to abolish the thing. 
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and as following a path, because from its unity every true nation 
has a definite character ; in short, if we view it in the only true 
light, as a growth and asa force in motion, composed of many 
ultimate individual elements combined in one power, we shall 
see, as we before remarked, that Government exists and has for 
its function the maintenance of that life, and the preservation of 
its constituent individuals, and their combined totality in 
security from mutual encroachment internally, and from external 
violence. Its work is to direct, regulate, ascertain, and give ex- 
pression to national life. This word Government is used witha 
general and also a special meaning. In its general sense it 
denotes sovereign power or supreme legislative and executive 
authority ; in its narrower and special usage, it means the 
totality of subordinate, or administrative and judicial function- 
aries and their multitudinous assistants. For the numerous and 
diffused body of subordinates who compose the government in 
its narrow sense, are in immediate connexion with, and actively 
regulate day by day in details, the general course of the national 
life.* And it has not been enough remarked and dwelt upon, 
that Supreme Government or Sovereignty exists for the sake of 
directing and regulating this body. It exists to direct, to 
guide, to extend the range or to narrow the sphere, to institute 
or abolish, to debate, deliberate, and make rules for its action : 
and thereby to govern. So that subordinate Government governs, 
and sovereign Government, royal or parliamentary, directs and 
regulates the course of actual government. In its origin or 
rudimentary form, tribal chiefs or associated heads of families, 
perform all functions pertaining to the tribal life; when most ad- 
vanced and perfect, government is most complex and developed, 
for nature in all living forms works from the simple and general 
to the special and differentiated. ‘ 

We shall begin with a brief sketch of subordinate govern- 
ment, or government in its special sense, as the necessary 
active regulator of national life. Taking the more complex forms 
as examples, in which the whole is indeed complex but the parts 
are each one simple aud easy to be compared. The functions of 
subordinate government in civilized states are Judiciary and Ad- 
ministrative. I. Judiciary functions are discharged by those 
who administer the law with regard to intentional or uninten- 
tional aggressions among individuals or against the State. In- 
tentional aggressions, whether by violence or fraud, form the 
subject of criminal, unintentional, of all other than criminal law, 





* Apropos of this, we may quote from the Duc d’Audriffet-Pasquier’s 
speech, made since these lines were written, “ Empires fall, Ministries pass 
away, but Bureaux remain,” 
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of which the interpretation of express or implied contracts or 
rights secured by documents or customs is the principal part. 
I]. Administrative functions divide into external and internal. 
1. External: (a) Peaceful or ordinary, consist in keeping up com- 
munication and facilitating intercourse with other national 
governments: Foreign Office and Board of Trade. (0) Belligerent 
or extraordinary, or maintaining security against external aggres- 
sion: Departments of Admiralty and War. 2. Internal: (a) 
Management of Revenue and Expenditure, or what may be 
called Treasury functions, including Excise and Customs and 
Taxation and Disbursements generally. (6) Home Office and 
Privy Council functions, or regulation and co-ordination of sub- 
ordinate-resident-semi-independent-representative-local-authori- 
ties. 3. Superadded functions (the previously mentioned 
functions must and can only be performed by Government, but 
these, owing to circumstances, are or may be better discharged 
by Government than by private aggregates. They are therefore 
justifiable in theory while and so long as no private organization 
exists or can be created to discharge them with equal efficiency). 
(a) Establishment of Intercommunication, Postal, Telegraph, 
and Railway departments: (b) Coinage and Currency: Mint 
and Bank of England (the latter only so far as it is in relation 
with the State). (c) Religious and Educational functions. (d) 


_Almonary (compulsive) functions: Poor Law Board. (e) Sani- 


tary functions: Privy Council Otfice, Home Office, Local Boards, 
and a whole army of inspectors. (jf) Other functions: Charity 
Commissioners, Record Commissioners, Greenwich and Kew 
Observatories, Ordnance and Geological Surveys, Oceanic 
Soundings, British Museum and Library, and the rest. 4. 
Colonial.* 

Subordinate Government, or Government properly so called, 
consists of judges, magistrates, clerks of public legal 
offices, policemen, gaolers, and all concerned in the administra- 
tion of the law; of the official staff of departments in the 
capital, and elsewhere; of the army, navy (militia and volun- 
teers, while in discharge of their duties) ; of the clergy and 
national schoolmasters, and of all who in such capacities as are 
above mentioned regulate and express the national life. And 
from this general view it will be seen that we have not overrated 
its importance: it is from the control and power of directing, or 





* Colonial relations are in one aspect best regarded as external, or quasi- 
external, and in another as internal ; but though of very great importance in'the 
empire, the relations of a national centre with colonies and dependencies require, 
to receive justice, a separate treatment in more detail than the nature of this 
article affords. 
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from the organization of the national life through this machinery, 
that civilized states are enabled to maintain and put forth such 
tremendous force: it makes them emphatically Powers) And 
for the purpose of regulating the exercise of this power and ma- 
chinery, sovereignty exists. Let us see how this is done. 

Experience has shown that the most effective method of regu- 
lating the action of government, as well of subordinate govern- 
ment as also of that supreme government which is called 
sovereignty, is to divide both into two parts—one permanent, 
the other part moveable. 

The subordinate government consists of a numerous body of 
officials, using the word in a large sense, of whom some are 
collected in the capital and other centres, and others are scat- 
tered over the country ; but the various subdivisions of this body 
are connected each with a permanent nucleus of principal officers, 
men of ability and experience, who reside at the centre of govern- 
ment, and each department is under one or more Permanent 
Chiefs, or Heads. ‘These chiefs possess knowledge of the details 
of the‘ business done by their departments, and of the exigencies 
of administration : they are themselves possible only under settled 
government. They supply the elements of permanence and con- 
tinuity. They preserve the traditions of office ; they are in the 
habit of governing. But this very fact of their habitual manage- 
ment, while it eminently qualifies them for superintendence, at 
the same time unfits them for change. And when the range of 
departmental activity has to be extended or contracted, or 
its course and direction altered, new men are best for the work. 
But new men are without that experience, which is a primary 
condition of success. The requirements of permanent manage- 
_ ment, combined with change of direction when necessary, are 
secured by dividing the headship of each department into 
permanent and moveable elements. The Permanent Heads 
administer and regulate the action of the department at each 
successive moment, but they do not initiate action, or direct or 
steer its course. New action and change of direction emanate 
from the Moveable Heads (the Principal and Under Secretaries in 
each department, and such like). In this way, when the action 
of a department, or of government generally, requires change or 
reform, such change is made and superintended by new move- 
able heads. There is a change in the directors as well as in the 
direction. If the change is for the worse, and is unsuccessful, 
the blame is laid on the right shoulders, the moveable heads are 
changed again, the permanent elements continue. 

Now, it is evident, that if the only actual government in a 
given nation, known to the law, was that body which has been 
described as subordinate, and there was no supreme government 
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or sovereign, the nation would have to act as pro-sovereign, and 
exercise sovereign power as best it might. Every substitution 
or new alteration in the action of government, every change of 
direction of moveable elements, could only be accomplished by 
a struggle of parties or factions amid a partial paralysis of the 
governing power. It would be a grand opportunity for foreign 
aggression. It would be, in fact, if party differences were great, 
and party-spirit high, a revolution, either by violence or by 
form of law. And it is probable that if the party that attempted 
to seize the direction was weak, and had miscalculated, the 
party in possession, if the nation was indifferent or favourable, 
would convert their subordinate position into legally irre- 
sponsible government, by the political extinguishment of their 
opponents. 

Sovereignty, whether monarchical or representative, is a con- 
trivance originated and maintained by the necessity of regula- 
ting and facilitating this process of transfer,and also for effectually 
superintending and securing the efficiency of the ordinary and 
every-day course of government. It fulfils, at times, other 
almost equally important functions. It supplies a recognised 
means of effecting and manifesting national action to other 
nations. It hears complaints, and provides a supreme judge to 
decide disputes among the classes or individuals of a nation. It 
presides over legislative changes; it makes war; it ensures 
peace. 

In the course of development, the simplest forms of sovereignty 
appear first, and tlhe more complex and more perfect later. The 
object of complexity is to increase security, and ensure the per- 
manence and continuity of political life. National life is main- 
tained by the physical succession of individuals ; political life, or 
the life of the State, by the continuity of sovereignty or supreme 
government. And such and so much complexity only is good 
as serves to maintain permanence, by regulating and facilitating 
necessary change. 

Every nation—except during a period of anarchy, when it 
may be considered as politically dead, since it is then a mere 
aggregate of individuals—every nation, during political life, is an 
organic union of individuals, of whom some are actively govern- 
ing, and the rest, the great body, are governed. Those who 
are engaged in active government are divisible into two parts: 
of which one part exercise supreme, and the other subordinate 
government. The governed body of the nation, together with 
the subordinate part of the governing portion, are called politi- 
cally subject, and the supreme part of the governing portion is 
called politically sovereign. And this supreme part may be 
either simple or compound. Just as the moveable heads of 
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subordinate government may be subject in one capacity, as heads 
of departments; and supreme (as an integral portion of the 
sovereign-body) in another, for the individual members of a 
sovereign-body are collectively supreme, though subject as indi- 
viduals ; so also a member, whether individual or aggregate, may 
be supreme in one capacity or aspect, without being supreme in 
another, or in every aspect. 

The criterion, or distinctive mark of Sovereignty, or supreme 
power in a nation, whether it be vested in an individual, or in 
an aggregate is, firstly, that the sovereign (or supreme individual, 
or aggregate) must be determinate ; and next, that it must be 
recognised that such determinate sovereign (individual or aggre- 
gate) as aforesaid, has authority to command the whole subject 
portion, while neither the whole nor any part thereof has 
authority legally to command it; and lastly, it must also be re- 
cognised that no external or other power constitutes or maintains, 
by legal commands, such sovereign (or supreme person or aggre- 
gate) in authority, or has authority to command it. 

When the sovereign does not legally or habitually receive 
commands, either from within the nation it governs, or from any 
foreign power or powers, such sovereign is independent; and a 
nation governed by such sovereign-power is an independent 
political society. When it receives no legal commands from 
within the society governed by it, but does receive commands 
or authority from without, it is a society politically dependent. 

In one aspect the sovereign commands the nation, directs the 
government, controls and guides, or integrates the national life. 
In another aspect, the sovereign (whether sovereignty be vested 
solely in one, or equally among many individuals, or be vested 
in individuals with unequal prerogatives), represents the nation 
to itself and to other nations, integrates its various elements, 
impersonates its national life, and makes manifest the national 
vitality. Unfortunately, these two aspects are scarcely ever kept 
equally and continually before the mind by political writers. 
The true conception of sovereignty, whether individual or 
aggregate, is as the General Political Integrator. It receives 
influence, it directs energy. Disregarding this, the nations, 
especially in modern times, fall into an error, which that great 
people, the Romans, always carefully avoided. They agitate to 
enfeeble the power of government ; they are driven to extend its 
surveillance, Whereas, they ought to limit and define, and 
within the defined limits to intensify authority ; while strictly 
watching and restraining its exercise. The abuse of authority 
is when the magistrate employs his influence or power as magis- 
trate for other purposes than those for which he was appointed, 
and is held responsible. But we can only touch upon this 
in subordination to our present inquiry. 
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Nations that are governed are free. Nations among whom 
government is powerful and clearly defined are free, and well 
governed. Supreme government, or sovereignty commands, and 
is not commanded. Before proceeding to the analysis of forms 
of sovereignty, one observation must be interposed. Most writers 
take the legal point of view alone, but the statesman’s range must 
be wider than the jurist’s. Jurists take law and sovereignty as 
existing facts, and they proceed to do most valuable work in 
defining sovereignty, and determining the province of law. But 
the philosopher should inquire into the conditions of sovereignty, 
the nature of law, the origin and necessity of government. And 
the philosophical statesman should bring the results to bear in 
actual societies. 

To the Jurist the supreme individuai ruler, or aggregate of 
individuals ruling supremely, is absolute and irresponsible. It 
commands, and is not commanded. It receives, it never yields, 
obedience ; that is, legally, or by law. But the statesman knows 
that even the most despotic autocrat or democratic chamber is 
never absolute or irresponsible in fact, and though never, or only 
in some momentary exigence illegally commanded, yet they may 
be regarded as receiving prayers—“preces erant, sed quibus 
contradici non posset.’* They can never be legally commanded ; 
yet foolish, careless rulers, with small judgment and self-control, 
are rebelled against and slain or banished, or else dissolved and 
put to political annihilation. But wise rulers, and all enduring 
and powerful dynasties and assemblies are wise, govern so as to 
avoid these prayers and ebullitions. They govern so that occasions 
for them do not arise. 

In the Statesman there inheres, by instinctive tact or by rea- 
soned knowledge, the conviction that, while the sovereign 
is always supreme and sole in authority to legally com- 
mand ; it never is, and by necessity of things can never be, 

-supreme in actual strength and force against the nation, for the 
whole nation, if it puts forth its might, must be stronger than 
the strongest sovereign body ; that is to say, if the government 
is of one opinion, and the whole nation of another, and they dis- 
agree. But such a divergence ought never to be possible. For 
in uncomplex national lives the disagreements are plain and 
patent, and the governors can know and avoid them: and com- 
plex national lives should find representative expression. 

The object of practical statesmanship is to govern in har- 
mony with the truest and most permanent course of national 
life ; and the object of philosophical statesmanship is to find, 
maintain, or improve the form of government which is or may 


* Quoted from Tacitus, in Austin’s Jurisprudence, Lecture I, 
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be the fullest, deepest, clearest, and most distinct and harmo- 
nious expression of the nation and its life. This object, always 
kept in view by this Review, the promoters of this Bill aim 
at accomplishing by their present endeavour. 

Sovereign power, or supreme government, is divisible accord- 
ing to its nature and character, or according to form. According 
to its Nature, we divide the concrete instances into Despotisms and 
Commonwealths, but in scientific strictness this is rather a primary 
classification of nations. According to Form, they are primarily 
classified as (a) simple: by observing whether the sovereignty is 
vested in an individual ruling alone, as in Monarchies ; or vests in 
several ruling togetherin one aggregate, which we call Pleonarchies ; 
(b) compound: which we call Synarchies, of which among possible 
forms are (1) two monarchs for life or period, ruling as tenants in 
common of sovereignty, without a pleonarchy ; (2) two or more 
pleonarchal chambers bearing joint sway; while among actual 
forms are various compound aggregates, in which monarchal and 
pleonarchal elements are united in the sovereignty, and govern 
together. 

This classification is sufficient for purposes of jurisprudence. 
Every existing or even possible form of government or sove- 
reignty can, we believe, be described with accuracy by it. 
But for purposes of statesmanship we must draw two additional 
distinctions. Both are of great importance. One is between 
Sovereign-Dignity and Sovereign-Power. The other is between 
what we will call Actual and Symbolic Sovereign-Power. Al- 
though the fact on which both these distinctions are founded 
has been in the minds of all, and the whole course of English 
government exhibits them in action, yet, as we believe, they have 
never before been formally expressed or drawn out into precision 
in any treatise on jurisprudence or statesmanship. ‘Those masters 
of political science, Thomas Hobbes and Jeremy Beutham, and 
that clear thinker, John Austin, demonstrated that the English 
Royal Person is not a monarch in power; and that the sove- 
reignty is vested in the Crown and both Houses of Parliament ; 
but they do not bring into sufficient prominence the fact that in 
another aspect, that of dignity, the English Royal Person is a 
true Sovereign-Person ; and the presence or absence of sove- 
reign-dignity is nationally, in social significance, almost as 
great a fact as sovereign-power is politically. 

Sovereign-power or supreme government, legislative and exe- 
cutive, judicial and administrative, is with us vested in the 
Synarchy, which consists of a monarchal-member with here- 
ditary and elected pleonarchal-members, so that the whole 
power vests in its entirety in every member, while it can only 
be exerted by the members together. Sovereign-dignity, or 
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supreme honour, vests in the Royal Person alone, as the sole 
source and fount from which dignity and its expression, rank or 
title, emanate.* No one and no body or order of persons shares 
this prerogative with the English monarch. By an exercise of 
the royal prerogative, the Queen or King confers or grants legal 
dignity or rank upon subjects, so that degrees in the modern, 
and the right to use degrees in the older universities, diplomas, 
commissions in the army and navy, as well as patents of nobility, 
all have origin in grant from the Crown. A peer, as an indi- 
vidual, takes such rank as the monarch has bestowed on him. As 
members of the Upper House all peers are equal in dignity (as 
peers, though not in title or rank), as well as equal in power. 
Each elected commoner, as an individual, takes such rank as the 
monarch has conferred upon him; as member of the Lower 
House, every representative is equal in dignity and power. 
Also the three members are jointly and severally sovereign in 
the Synarchy. 

Let us now turn to the American Synarchy. The sovereign 
power there is vested, by the written constitution, in a Congress, 
a Supreme Court of Judicature, and a President ; but the func- 
tions of sovereignty are vested separately—legislative in Congress, 
judicial in the Supreme Court, and executive in the President. 
Freedom is by the constitution maintained with them by checks 
and counter-checks; with us, by the necessity for harmonious 
action. The case as to sovereignty, or sovereign-power, is clear ; 
now we will analyse sovereign-dignity. In the supreme govern- 
ment of the United States there is no sovereign-persor ; the 
monarchal element is not royal, nor is it supreme. For although 
the President has a veto-power, yet a two-thirds majority of 
Congress can supersede the veto, and the House of Representa- 
tives can impeach the President before the Senate. It would 





* The great statesmen in the Commons’ House, in the reign of Charles I., 
had this distinction in mind. When the Petition of Rights came back from 
the Lords amended, by inserting, “with due regard to /eave intire that 
Sovereign Power wherewith your Majesty is trusted for the Protection, Safety, 
and Happiness of the People,” in the debate thereupon, “I am not.able,” 
said Pym, “to speak to this question, I know not what it is. All our 
petition is for the laws of England; and this power seems to be another dis- . 
tinct power from the power of the law. I know how to add ‘sovereign’ to 
the king’s person, but not to his power; and we cannot J/eave to him a 
‘sovereign power,’ also we never were possessed of it.” “If we do admit of 
this addition,” said Sir Thomas Wentworth, ‘“ we shall leave the subject worse 
than we found him, and we shall have little thanks for our labour when we 
come home. Let us leave all power to his Majesty, to punish malefactors. 
These laws are not acquainted with ‘sovereign power.’” Thus spoke statesmen 
worthy of England, firm as their Ironside warriors, knowing their own mind, 
using their words with meaning, valuing the letter as well as the spirit of laws. 
They were not content with “less accurate” language, and their work endures, 
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take more space than we can command to show how or why 
it is that-in the American synarchy the monarchal member is 
not equal in dignity to our Royal Person ; but it does not follow 
that there is no equivalent, or, to borrow a phrase from compa- 
rative anatomy, that there is nothing homologous to our sove- 
reign-dignity. We must bear in mind that the constitution does 
not admit of rank or titles of honour. America delights to re- 
mind her greatest and noblest citizens that the Great Republic 
does not honour service.* In examining the synarchy we shall see 
by the peculiar majesty which surrounds the Senate, as well 
in its origin as in the prerogatives with which it is clothed, that 
it is there we find the true homologue of our Royal Person. Our 
sovereign-dignity is monarchal, theirs pleonarchal. 

It may perhaps be fitting to trace briefly the synarchal homo- 
logies. Functions which are integrated in the Royal Person 
with us, are distributed with them: the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature is homologous with the Queen as supreme judge, exer- 
cising her judicial functions through the Privy Council and the 
Courts of Law and Equity, especially through the Court of 
Queen’s Bench ; and the House of Lords, as sharing sovereign 
power, in its capacity as Court of Appeal. The Congress, con- 
sisting of the Senate and House of Representatives, exercising 
legislative functions is homologous with our royal and pleonar- 
chal-elements in their legislative capacity. The President is 
truly homologous, not with our Monarchal-member, as a super- 
ficial view might deem, but with the British Cabinet, the Move- 
able Heads of subordinate government. When the fulness of 
sovereign-dignity disappeared, political power, greater than that 
which belongs to our Queen or any Prime Minister, was vested 
in the President, but limited in duration to four years; while, 
instead of sitting in Congress, he communicates with it by mes- 
sage. The homologue of our Royal Person (the sovereign- 
dignity being monarchal with us) is the Senate (the sovereign- 
dignity being pleonarchal with them), and this is- shown espe- 
cially by the treaty-negotiating and concluding power; for the 
President has, by the constitution, power to treat only when 
authorized to do so by Congress, and even then no treaty is valid 
until it has been ratified by the Senate. On all these accounts 
we conclude that the Senate is homologous with the Queen, and 
the American President with the British Cabinet. It therefore 
seems to us that the British synarchy and nation are at a 
disadvantage in negotiating with the American synarchy and 
nation, unless the Queen empowers the Cabinet to treat with the 
President duly authorized by Congress in that behalf, and then, 





* Distinguished Americans are esteemed by their fellow-citizens, but from 
the nation as a whole they can receive no honour. 
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on the arrangement of the terms, her Majesty and the Senate 
make the treaty and exchange ratifications. 

It remains for us to observe, that in simple forms of sove- 
reignty, in monarchies the sovereign person is always supreme 
in dignity, but pleonarchies are generally republican (or unroyal) ; 
and we may draw the distinction that in such pleonarchies as 
would be properly called aristocracies, their members are superior 
in rank and dignity ; while in such as would be called democratic 
or republican (as contrasted with aristocratic), the members are 
not superior. 

The distinction between Actual and Symbolic Sovereign-power 
does not exist in jurisprudence. It exists in statesmanship, not 
in law. Let us take first the case of simple forms of sovereignty. 
Under a weak monarch, if the minister presiding over the 
subordinate government becomes so popular that the sovereign 
dare not displace him, the monarchy may be said to be symbolic. 
This happened in the case of the French kings of the Mero- 
vingian and Carlovingian dynasties (Rois fainéants) and the 
Mayors of the Palace. In Pepin le Bref and Hugh called Capet, 
the actual rulers acquired full sovereign power by transfer from 
the symbolic sovereigns. The French sovereignty became an 
absolute monarchy during the religious wars ; it gradually became 
symbolic during the reigns of Louis XV. and XVI. ; after various 
changes it became a pleonarchy in 1848 ; but the control of a 
centralized government in the hands of the Prince President 
enabled him imperceptibly to make the pleonarchy symbolic, 
and by the coup detat to vest the actual sovereign power and 
dignity in himself, while by the plebiscite he placed it on a new 
aud logical basis. Scarcely anything could be more instructive 
in statesmanship than to trace minutely changes in sovereignty 
from this point of view. 

It is, however, in synarchies that this distinction becomes 
most important. Where the sovereignty is vested according to 
constitutional law or established usage in three members, it 
is evident that in cases of disagreement one member must 
give way to the other two, or two may give way to one. If 
space permitted, we would trace in the English synarchy the 
alternations of actual and symbolic powr. As sovereignty with 
us has rested on the national assent and not, except for brief 
intervals, and then only partially, on force, we should find that 
throughout the course of our history each of the three members 
of the synarchy has become actual in proportion as it has 
expressed the national will or been an agent of it more efficient 
than the other two symbolic members. And each member as 
it has ceased to be in harmony with that will has become sym- 
bolic. In the reign of Henry VIII. circumstances had made 
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the monarchal member preponderant. It was necessary to 
direct the great religious and social changes of the reign. On 
the death of Elizabeth it developed despotic tendencies, and 
with an increase of apparent power lost authority. The pleo- 
narchal members together became more and more actual. In 
the contest for power, in the attempt to change the English 
synarchal commonwealth into a despotism, the King was exe- 
cuted, the House of Lords dispersed, the Houses having pre- 
viously obtained legal right to perpetual existence (until they 
consented to be dissolved), thereby ceasing to represent the 
nation. True, that is military, monarchy arose and became su- 
preme over the synarchy for a time ; but on Protector Cromwell’s 
death the synarchy, restored, though weakened, regained its power. 
The monarchal member, again actual, became in course of time 
symbolic, and by a constitutional usage easy to understand, but 
not easy in short space to explain, was confined to general superin- 
tendence and certain important and well-defined functions. But 
from the coronation of Charles I]. the whole synarchy had been 
gradually becoming the expression of the will of a class or certain 
classes and interests ; and becoming alien to the deepest national 
life, it became by a necessary consequence symbolic as a whole, 
and only by the timely passing of the Reform Act of 1832, the 
repeal of the Test and Corporation Acis, and the series of 
measures in the same spirit, has it been restored to be that 
which it ought to be, the complex representative of our complex 
national life, and the trusty expression of the wisest national 
will in government. 

If our space had allowed us to review at length the events of 
English history, and to show their significance in philosophical 
statesmanship, we should have proved that in the synarchy the 
power of each member exactly as its action was contrary to, or 
inharmonious with, the course of the national life, declined and 
became symbolic ; while the member which from time to time 
made itself the exponent and expression of that life acquired a 
real preponderance, and sooner or later directed the government. 
Further, that when the general activity of the three members 
was incongruous with the national action, the governing power 
declined, and the synarchy as a whole became symbolic, or 
even, to every eye except a lawyer's, was destroyed. Again, 
when a like fall from a like cause had befallen the new 
power which had arisen in its place, and the synarchy re- 
stored to supreme authority made choice to rest first on the 
ascendancy of a political and religious party, and afterwards on 
the support of classes whose common interests were adverse to 
the national well-being: in the first case, the monarchal 
member whose duty it was to govern all in the interests of all, 
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failing in that duty, became, and has continued till now, sym- 
bolic; and afterwards the Parliament, whose power, once great, 
had gradually declined, was by a Reform, just in time, saved to 
recover more than its former authority, and with the Crown to 
constitute a synarchy which will not easily be overthrown. It 
is our hope that the reform or rather reinvigoration now proposed 
will, by making the course and path of government the resultant 
of all the many and various elements of the national life, 
strengthen the supreme authority and power of the synarchy, 
exalt, if it be possible, the dignity and honour of the Crown, and 
render the Parliament the true and full exponent of the whole 
manifold life of that which even now, amid drawbacks we do not 
ignore, is the strong and wise government of a free and therefore 
a powerful and forbearing nation. 

Admitting that practically it is so, it will be said, Why 
change? For very sufficient reasons. Changes there will be ; 
the first distress or discontent or party rivalry will awaken a 
demand for a redistribution of seats and fer a further enfranchise- 
ment. And every change in this direction will make the House 
of Commons a less and less true representative of the national life, 
and a more and more true embodiment of the will of one class. 
And though government by the concentration of all political power 
in the hands of one class, that class being at once the most nume- 
rous, the most sincere and prejudiced, the least inclined to doubt its 
own capacity to rule, and least wealthy, would not necessarily be 
bad, yet it would be at all events, to say the least, as objection- 
able as government by the highest, most educated, and wealthiest 
ciass alone, and it would be less likely to be wise. There are 
other reasons upon which it is not necessary to dwell, because it 
is useless to reason with those Whigs and Tories alike who are 
merely influenced in their political action by a desire to keep the 
preponderant power they have got, and to resist all change. 
Persons who resist every change as long as they have power to 
do so, and never learn, are at last compelled to accept any. 
There are Oligarchical as well as Royal Bourbons. 

We must now show the respective functions of the three mem- 
bers of the synarchy, and the nature of the reform proposed as to 
the election and basis of the third member. For in this question 
the preliminary intrcduction and the statement of the case, is 
of more importance than the litigious argument, 

The first member, actual in dignity and permanence, is sym- 
bolic in governing power. 

The third member, symbolic in dignity and permanence, is 
actual in governing power. 

The second member, is partly actual and partly symbolic. It 

(Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCILI.}—Nezw Sznizs, Vol, XLII. No. I. OC 
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has governing power, but less than the third. It has more dig- 
nity and permanence, but is subject torenewal and gradual change. 

Those ultimate elements which compose the nation, and the 
resultant of whose continuous action is the national life, we shall 
call national units. They are physical individuals, adult men 
and women, and children. They are the factors of national 
life. 

These ultimate elements, whose action is expressed in the 
course of supreme and subordinate government, we shall call 
political wnits. They are electoral constituencies. Their indi- 
vidual constituents are the political factors. 

The three members of the synarchy, which by their joint 
action govern and represent the nation, or in other words inte- 
grate the national life, may be called national political integers. 
The individuals composing each may be called political co- 
efficients, the action of each member the political resultant. 

Her Majesty, in her Sovereign dignity, as the National 
Integer, is the Representative of the Nation, and impersonates 
its life. As the Political Integer in her individual capacity, the 
Monarchal member in the Sovereign synarchy, through respon- 
sible advisers, directs the State and gives it continuity. As the 
recipient of all representative influence ; as the formal centre of 
all governing energy ; as the embodiment of the abstract State 
in ceremonial before the multitude; as holding the threads of 
“Foreign policy; as, in the theory of law, the supreme temporal 
Judge—the Royal Person is an influence and activity whose im- 
portance some unphilosophical liberal thinkers have too much 
undervalued. But it is not possible within our limits to do 
more than touch the functions of Royalty and the hereditary 
pleonarchal Member. 

In the House of Peers, each Peer as a political coefficient, in 
theory represents the whole nation, since the Peerage is un- 
affected by the alterations of the Suffrage ; and the Constitution 
seems to have entrusted to them especially the care of those who 
are elsewhere in the pleonarchy unrepresented. But, unlike the 
Monarchal member, a Peer is not an integer; he does not govern 
in his individual capacity. The House is an integer, and governs 
or shares in the government, and by its collective action pro- 
duces its resultant. 

In the House of Commons each member of that house, in his 
individual capacity, represents, or sometimes more than one 
jointly represent, the majority* of a definite local constituency 








* The lengths to which majority-worship has been carried by the House of 
Commons, may be seen in a letter to the Zimes, appearing May 21, 1872, p. 8, 
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(the University and the three-cornered constituencies and the 
City are exceptions), and by his action as a coefficient in the 
House, in action and reaction with the other coefficients, pro- 
duces the political resultant. 

We propose that henceforth, in the House of Commons, each 
member of that house shall represent a personal constituency, 
composed of electors who shall have sorted themselves voluntarily, 
and combined into unanimous political units, or constituencies, 
according to their political sympathies and antipathies. 

The principle of personal as distinguished from locality repre- 
sentation was adopted by the Legislature when it gave members 
to the Universities. It is therefore in accordance with precedent. 

The principle of proportional as distinguished from majority 
representation was adopted by the Legislature in the three- 
cornered constituencies and the City, and has been used in an 
imperfect form in the Metropolitan School-board elections. It 
has always been our theory. The great variety of the consti- 
tuencies, as to size and character, has been justified as securing 
representation for the diverse elements of the whole national life, 
which it was recognised that equal local electoral divisions would 
not insure. But the selection and definition of constituencies 
has been left to party management, or mere party force. 

That very complexity which makes synarchy the best form of 
sovereignty, makes it also the most difficult to describe; for 
without explanations and qualifications, any description given in 
the limits of an article must lie open to the charges, either of 
omissions and inexactness, or of tediousness. But we are com- 
pelled to institute a comparison between forms in the synarchy, 
as to governmental and representative excellence. We will com- 
pare the monarchal with the elected pleonarchal form, and in 
this respect between sole-rule and joint-rule the numerical dif- 
ference is essential. Take either by itself: that is, compare 
monarchy with pleonarchy. Monarchy has every capacity for 
administrative and judicial functions; energy, decision, unity ; 
power to call its agents to instant account, to keep them under 
the constant sense of responsibility; to accommodate its action 





col. 3, we give it as a statement of matter-of fact. ‘“ Especially should the 
practice of the Lords be substituted for that monstrous rule of the Commons, 
not to hear minorities who protest against a majority, or their representative, 
bringing in Bills to alter or take away their property or rights. I once found 
it difficult” (says the writer, Mr. E. B. Denison,) ‘to convince a very eminent 
Judge in Chancery that such a rule could exist; and when he was convinced, 
he required an undertaking that the objection to the minority being heard, 
should not be taken. I also remember several cases where minorities, and 


small ones too, have succeeded in the Lords after their mouths had been pads 
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locked in the Commons.” 
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to change of circumstances. In a sudden riot, there is one thing 
only to do; there is nothing to find out—a pleonarchy delibe- 
rates; a monarch acts. Moreover, there is another great advan- 
tage, which we are exceedingly glad to see is patent to all: 
the monarchal form in quiet times can evoke enthusiasm ; ex- 
actly what a pleonarchy cannot do. Pleonarchy has every capa- 
city for representation: many men must deliberate, and all dis- 
tinctions are brought out by full discussion. The nation knows 
its own wants more clearly by hearing them stated clearly, and 
by competent persons; many plans and courses which at first 
seem excellent, are shown by discussion to be open to fatal ob- 
jections. An assembly has many idiosyncrasies, a monarch one. 
It is not so liable to misjudge from want of knowledge ; its very 
nature, requiring joint action and debate, necessitates deliberate- 
ness, Equals cannot act together in any tolerable concert without 
forbearance and mutual sympathy. Pleonarchy elicits tact, tests 
temper, reveals character. Pleonarchy must be tolerant, hear 
argument, follow reason; each member must be responsible, he 
may not hand over his judgment to another, though in subjects 
on which he is uninformed he must use his judgment as to whom 
to trust. In great exigencies, when a nation is full of enthu- 
siasm for a cause, a true representative pleonarchy can sound out 
through its many voices the full harmonious chorus of the nation’s 
purpose. A pleonarchy are irresistible defending law ; but in quiet 
times a pleonarchy may be dissolved, and another re-elected, it 
may politically die, and no one except the election agents 
and the members care, except for the inconvenience caused 
thereby. 

Hence we see that the excellence and capacity of either form 
for government (that is, exerting administrative and judicial func- 
tions) varies in inverse ratio with its excellence and capacity for 
representation. 

This may be made still more evident by observing that 
monarchs collect round themselves an informing aggregate, to 
act representatively and ministerially ; they call it sometimes a 
Council and sometimes a Divan, and they listen to its advice and 
information as it pleases them or not; and pleonarchies do not 
govern as a whole, but by a majority of necessity, and through a 
chosen one or a few chosen persons, and sometimes a pleonarchy 
calls him the Head of the * weno or in a synarchy they call 
him a Prime Minister, and his associates they call a Cabinet, and 
in either case the Chief or the Cabinet expresses the pleonarchal 
action. 

Now, there are many ways of doing this. When a Prime 
Minister receives influence from the whole synarchy, and rules 
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in accordance with the synarchal resultant, we call him a 
Governor, and his activity governmental; but when he rules 
through an acquiescent majority, like a miniature autocrat, 
we call him a Vizier. Vizierial government acts with a transient 
energy and gets into scrapes, because, being in character arbi- 
trary, it cannot cause a uniform activity to pervade its sub- 
ordivate government, and so sudden destruction comes upon it 
in a moment.* 

Leaving viziers and other transient appearances, let us return 
to permanent manifestations of power. Want of space prevents 
our giving the theory of the Cabinet, and the theory of the re- 
spective functions of the Crown and the hereditary and elected 
Houses of Parliament. 

Proportional representation has been involved in unnecessary 
complexity by mingling the general principle with the details 
employed to carry that principle into effect. We shall state the 
principle, and point out where information as to the details can 
be found. 

The principle is that every voter (or political factor) should 
exercise his franchise by one vote,t that every elected: member 
(or coefficient in the elected pleonarchy) should be elected by an 
unanimous constituency, that every constituency should be equal 
in numbers. To effect this, divide the whole number of votes 
cast at an election by the whole number of seats to be filled, the 
quotient will be the number of votes (or quota) required to seat 
a member at that election. This principle of proportional 
representation was first suggested, in 1859, by Mr, Thomas 
Hare, in a pamphlet, “The Machinery of Representation,” of 








* When a powerful party-majority, elected under a party cry to carry out 
a definite policy, submit on other questions their whole power to the dictation 
of their leader, the unmanageability of the leader varies inversely with the 
manageableness of the followers. So much power being contined in an elastic 
vessel, liable to sudden ebullitions, produces, by its reactions with the recalci- 
trant and independent portion of the party, and with others, strange results, 
which may be easily described with clearness and precision. If a powerful 
government were to result from the co-ordination of Philosophical Radicals 
with Philosophical Conservatives (that party might as easily become philo- 
sophical, as philosophical radicals might with the present distribution of power 
become conservative), it might be definedas A Governmental Aggregation 
occasioned by differences growing out of acts committed by an Ambiguous 
Vessel whose emergence into political supremacy has given rise to that 
which is generically known as the Submissive Portion of the Liberal Party. 

+ This is quite consistent with one person’s being clothed with several 
franchises, but he must only have one vote for each franchise; he might exer- 
cise a franchise, as a householder and as a graduate of a university as at 
present, he might have an income-tax franchise also, 
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which a second edition was published in the same year; and 
with full details subsequently in a treatise.* 

The best descriptions in a moderate compass are in chap. vii. 
of Mr. J. S. Mill’s philosophical treatise “On Representative 
Government,” a work whose reputation is so high that it would 
be unbecoming in us to praise it; and a popular view, in two 
eminently clear articles by Millicent Garrett Fawcett, reprinted at 
the end of “ Essays and Lectures” by Professor and Mrs. Fawcett. 

Several plans or ways of carrying out the principle have been 
given in full detail. Each has advantages of its own. 

The Preferential Voting System, or Mr. Hare’s plan. The de- 
tails for carrying out the principle as given by its originator are 
well known ; they have been charged with complexity, and they 
certainly require as much attention in the reader as would enable 
him to master an ordinary act of parliament. Those who expect 
to find works of legislation as easy reading as “ Lothair” are 
naturally disappointed, 

These details have been adopted in the Bill at the head of our 
article, a Bill remarkable alike for its masterly arrangement and 
clearness. Matured in its details and arrangement by its pro- 
poser, Mr, Walter Morrison, M.P. for Plymouth, with careful 
deliberation, it has been elaborated by the technical skill of an 
eminent draftsman. 

The Free List, or the Registered Ballot, has been urged with 
great earnestness by M, Ernest Naville in Switzerland, and with 
— in France and the States of Illinois and New 

ork.t 

The Fixed Transfer System, or Mr. Walter Baily’s plan,} gives 
less trouble to the voters than Mr. Hare’s, but necessitates a 
careful supervision of the clerks at the central office. It effects, 
by a very perfect series of additions and subtraction, the appro- 
priation of votes and transfer of surplus votes. 

The Free Transfer System, or Mr. Archibald E. Dobbs’ plan.§ 
Under this the voter selects the candidate of his choice, and the 





* The Election of Representatives, Parliamentary aud Municipal. Third 
Edition, 1865, pp. 350. 

¥ Breve exposition du systéme électoral de la Liste Libre. Genéve: 1869. 
Also : La Reforme Electorale en France, par E. Naville. Paris : 1871; and La 
geeeties Electorale en Kurope et en Amérique, par E. Naville. Genéve et 
Bale : 1871. 

$ Advocated with much ability in several pamphlets published by Ridgway, 
Piccadilly : 1869-72, 

§ General Representation, on a complete readjustment and modification of 
Mr, Hare’s Plan, Longmans: 1871. Second Kdition. 1872. 
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candidate, if he has surplus votes, deals with them according to 
his judgment, acting in concert with his supporters, and after 
consultation with his committee and friends. He will act as 
the voter would have acted in the new state of affairs arising 
after the distribution of the votes is made known. It places 
trust in the candidate to elicit trustworthiness, and exacts respon- 
sibility. This plan is the simplest and most flexible; but those 
who dislike responsibility and trust will dislike it. 

Now we refuse to discuss the details of these plans; any one 
of them is good, and a combination of all would be best. But 
the very worst, whichever it may be, would be better than the 
present majority system. One general election would render it 
safe, and the next general election demonstrate its success) We 
believe the change, if public opinion were duly aroused and 
elicited, might be effected as easily as disestablishment in Ireland, 
without exciting any resentment except among the political wire- 
pullers and party leaders, and when made would approve itself 
as thoroughly to the nation as the new Table of Lessons has 
approved itself to the congregations of the Church of England. 

It is not fair to contrast an established method of voting with 
the first trial of a new principle. But perhaps before these lines 
are published there will only be the comparison of two new 
modes. Our old English way of honest open voting, each one 
before his neighbour and in the face of day, will have passed 
away, and a new method, noted by Gibbon as accompanying the 
decline of the great nation which was once the free and law- 
honouring commonwealth of Rome, a new method of secret voting 
will have taken its place. We would make the parliament reflect 
the nation ; we would raise the government to the moral level of 
the governed. Are the constituencies such that a man cannot 
vote honestly in them? OPEN THEM; let in more light. Are 
they closed and corrupt? Open them; let in the air of heaven 
—let in the honest day. It is that cursed love of byways, that 
fondness for circumlocution, for vague phraseology, for under- 
standings without a plain bottom to them, which, set forth with 
persuasive tricks of language that would do honour to the Son 
of Maia, have beguiled the Liberal Party in the House, and for 
awhile coaxed away the judgment of the constituencies. Let 
the Bill pass: neither slavery nor secrecy can thrive on the 
English land. 

It is not fair—as we remarked before our indignation got 
the better of us—to compare a new method with the known 
course of a working institution. We will suppose the new 
method has been some time in action, and the little rubs at first 
start have been surmounted. Lach of the plans grapples honestly 
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with the initial difficulties. We have to deal out justice. Let 
us suppose that the second parliament elected on the principle 
of proportional representation has béen dissolved, and that the 
writs are issued for a general election. Let us see what the 
electors and the candidates have to do. We shall not enter into 
the details of redistribution or machinery. We shall suppose the 
members to take their seats as at present, only that the members 
have been elected by a sufficient number of voters residing any- 
where, the voters being free to vote for any candidate. Through- 
out the course of the parliament just supposed to have been 
dissolved, each voter will have belonged to a personal consti- 
tuency, composed of the voters whose voting papers were finally 
appropriated to the member representing them. They will have 
freely sorted themselves, and there will be harmony between 
their member and themselves. Each constituency will amount 
in number to about two thousand, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, Each member will have a nominating committee of about 
twenty of the best known among his supporters, whose names 
will be a guide to his political opinions, and who during the late 
parliament have been a connecting link and means of communi- 
cation between himself and his constituents. He may also 
nominate a committee of parliamentary allies, whose names will 
be on his own committee, while his name will be found on theirs, 
among whom, or at least with whose concurrence, he will distribute 
or transfer his surplus votes, if he should have any. They will also 
act in concert with him. Every voter will be free te vote for the 
candidate for whom he voted before, or, if he is dissatisfied, to 
vote for some one else. In each constituency there will be a 
general agreement among its factors, with differences on minor 
points. Some will represent localities, their constituents will be 
gathered from certain neighbourhoods, some will represent 
various political principles, some religious bodies, some trades, 
some professions. Where several members differ but little as 
individuals, holding the same principles and agreeing generally, 
their supporters will unite into a constituency aggreyate, larger 
or smaller as the case may be, and will vote for their representa- 
tives in concert. But each candidate will be under the new 
system as anxious to show his individuality and differentiate 
himself as he is now to suppress himself and use doubtful or 
discreet language. Remarkable individuality is always un- 
popular, there is no fear of its becoming too common. 

Under this system distinguished men and all leading statesmen 
will have sure seats, every man of eminent ability, every man 
who can identify himself with an interest possessing two thousand 
votes will be returned again and again. ‘There will be no longer 
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doubt as to whether a great leader may obtain or lose a seat. It 
seems to us a condemnation of our electoral system that the 
return of Mr. Gladstone to Parliament should have been for a 
moment doubtful. 

Let us now, instead of examining the action of the con- 
stituencies upon one another, take them singly, as independent 
totalities, and view their structure and the way in which their 
vitality will be maintained. Each constituency or political unit 
we shall describe, for convenience sake, as consisting of a centre, 
the representative; a nucleus, the committee ; and constituent 
substance, the electoral factors or the voters who form the quota. 
The terminology is convenient and the aualogy perfect. Each 
political unit may be regarded as forming itself by the aggrega- 
tion of its constituent factors into a nucleated cell, out of the 
political blastema, or totality of enfranchised adults secreted 
from the adult totality of the nation. The constituencies are 
personal ; that is, collected by assimilation, and unanimous, or 
coherent ; that is, organized, and politically vital : not at all like 
those locality-growths which will, we hope, be rejected from and 
by the political system. 

Let us suppose then that certain definite principles are awaiting 
a candidate to represent them, or that a certain candidate has 
enunciated definite principles. We will now contemplate the 
process of political cytogenesis. The constituents may aggregate 
themselves first, the candidate may then be regarded as coming 
to them; but a candidate may by the enunciation of principles 
or policy collect a new aggregate for himself out of the surround- 
ing blastema, or general mass of electors ; but in either way let 
there be certain unanimous constituencies, each with a candidate 
in harmony with it. Every aggregate of about 2000 voters is 
sure to seat its candidate. A nucleus has been formed in each 
composed of about twenty of the most important and prominent 
leaders among the constituency. Wise candidates, in well 
organized, that is, strongly vital constituencies, will take care to 
be in close communication (which need not be constant, if you 
really agree with a man you do not need continual conferences to 
ascertain each other’s thoughts and actions) with each member of 
his committee, and will see that each of the twenty can com- 
municate with one hundred factors, when necessary ; and at any 
moment, with ten among the hundred, who will each transmit 
the communication to ten factors, so distributing it through the 
whole mass. Our organization would be worthless if it did not 
work as well with the ballot as without it; we utterly disbelieve that 
electoral bauble. In dealing with dead matter dead mechanism 
is a great fact, bear witness all our industrial progress ; but in po- 
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litical organization the mechanism ought to be alive. Every voter 
or factor in each constituency will be certain to have his name and 
address entered in books belonging to the committee. These 
books will be kept by two or more paid or honorary secretaries 
or election agents. Notices and communications will be sent to 
or by them. Every voter who keeps his name upon the books 
of a personal constituency will, of course, be understood to vote 
for the member representing that constituency. Let us suppose 
that a parliament is to be elected. Constituencies of 2000 
pledged voters and upwards are sure to seat their candidates ; 
some candidates will go to the poll with small constituencies, 
and will look for support to what we call political blastema, or to 
attract dissatisfied voters from other political cells, These 
constituencies will soon become firm and organized, and yet they 
must always remain free and perfectly flexible ; and each factor 
will have a distinct and undivided interest in his representative. 
Let us now suppose the parliament just elected to be dissolved. 
Each candidate and his agents will be able to make a good guess 
as to the support he will receive. The voters whose names are 
on the books of his constituency will nearly all vote for him, and 
if a celebrity he will be sure to receive some stray votes. We 
hope it is now perceived that these constituencies will have a 
real and strong vitality, and that instead of the country being 
upset and thrown out of balance by this proposed reform, it will 
be much more compactly organized, and far less liable to sudden 
and violent changes, 

Let us now watch one of these personal constituencies. 
Suppose one or two or a few voters take offence at their repre- 
sentative’s conduct. They will write to him, or to the secretary, 
withdrawing their names. Perhaps they may receive an expla- 
nation, or a remonstrance. Very likely the same conduct has 
conciliated other voters, who write promising support. Suppose 
half a constituency are offended, they with probably a moiety of 
the committee remonstrate. This is serious. If the representa- 
tive has made a mistake, or if he is squeezable, he promises 
amendment. If he believes himself right, or is obstinate, he 
justifies himself. If they cannot agree, the member and the 
dissatisfied portion, at the next election each state their case, and 
paint each other black, and the constituency becomes an object 
of general interest. Here we may observe a case of spontaneous 
fission. There will go to the country the old representative with 
his moiety, and a candidate will at once be found, or offer 
himself, as representative of the dissatisfied portion, Each will 
strive to attract votes, one, perhaps both, will collect quotas, and 
be seated. Suppose that nine-tenths of the constituency are 
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dissatisfied, and only two or three committee members with 
one-tenth of the constituency are prepared to support him 
at the next election. The candidate is firm, and prepared to de- 
fend his conduct. He will probably give up all claim to represent 
the individuals composing the constituency, will put forth an 
address to the electors generally, and supported by his one tenth, 
consolidate a new constituency on a new basis. If he is a good 
man in the House he would, under the Free Transfer System, 
be kept in by surplus votes from his friends until he obtained 
@ quota. 

Let us now take the individual voter’s point of view. An 
elector, either dissatistied with the constituency he has previously 
voted with, or else about to vote for the first time, looks out 
among the candidates for one to choose and support. Very 
likely he fixes on some well-known statesman, or some exponent 
of the views and wants of the trade, profession, or neighbourhood 
in which he has most interest. Perhaps he does not choose to 
pledge himself, although he can change his mind at any moment. 
If so, he gives his vote, and we will call it a stray vote. But 
everyone who exerts power likes to have it recognised, and we 
will suppose he writes to some candidate, or if Parliament is 
already elected to some member, or his secretaries, desiring that 
his name should be entered as a supporter. He receives a note, 
telling him that they are happy to enrol him among the con- 
stituency, which, as it already numbers about 4000 voters, is 
enabled to return not only Mr. A. B., whose powerful advocacy 
of their principles (or their interest, or the neighbourhood, as 
the case may be) is so effective, but also to return Mr. C. D., 
who has proved such a constant ally, and most important 
coadjutor, and so on. Let no politician be afraid of these aggre- 
gations becoming too large. The more numerous a constituency 
the greater will be its tendency to disintegrate or subdivide. 
—. as Mr. C. D. becomes more known, he will collect a 
little aggregation of supporters around himself, and finally sepa- 
rate from the parent cell, either in a friendly or unfriendly way 
to take up, by a process of budding, an independent political 
existence. 

In some cases, a converse process will be taking place. All 
opinions are not spreading; some are growing less popular. 
Members and constituencies who honestly hold such principles 
will first see the number of stray votes diminish, and finally 
drop off. Next, voters will remove their names, and no fresh 
voters will fill their places; the candidate will find the numbers 
he polls will be insufficient to give him a seat, and will be in- 
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debted to friendly help. Lastly, the committees of some such 
candidates will urge their constituencies to coalesce; several 
weak constituencies will make common cause, and fuse their 
principles. They will adopt a “ platform” or “ ticket,” become 
a large and apparently strong aggregate returning several mem- 
bers ; still they will decline, and unless they are reinvigorated, 
will seat now five, then four, three, two, at last one represen- 
tative, and finally disappear from political existence. 

Each constituency will have a distinct individuality—a defi- 
nite character of its own. The representative will both give and 
receive influence. Voters when they have the power of selection, 
will feel an honest pride in belonging to an honourable political 
unit. And this influence, acting constantly and imperceptibly, 
is most valuable. We acknowledge that we rely greatly on it, 
in the new state of things, for the effectual elimination of bribery, 
and of dishonest political promises and professions. Now a 
necessary result of the change from local to personal consti- 
tuencies will be to bring out the value of character and trust- 
worthiness. It isa great truth that the untrustworthy cannot 
trust. And the power and weight accruing to representatives of 
character, honour, high-spiritedness, and ability, will compel 
voters to discriminate. It will become a most important means 
of education. Everything is tending more and more to cause 
people to be valued, not for what they are, but for what they 
have. If a man wishes to get the greatest amount of respect 
and consideration with the least amount of labour, let him make 
a fortune, and perhaps invest it in land. Now this state of feel- 
ing leads to national ruin. For though valuable qualities are 
necessary for success in the race for great wealth, yet as a rule 
they are by no means the highest. Any one can make a fortune 
who has fair average abilities, who keeps his word, is temperate, 
industrious, has sound judgment, and gives his mind to it. 
But he must not be chivalrous, he must not be scrupulous, his 
conscience must not be above the average level, and he must be 
prompt to take every advantage of his competitors ; he must be 
sharp, he must be pushing. We are so accustomed to compare 
the respectable man of good wealth-acquiring qualities with the 
criminal and vicious, that we fail to see what a low level respec- 
tability is after all. Even such respectability is often only on 
the surface: men of another stamp get on quickest: these are 
the lucky speculators, the adulterators, the dealers in shoddy, 
the bubble-company floaters, the contractors of scamped work, 
and those who delight in the achievers of such exploits. In the 
eyes of such prosperous and well-to-do men, who can be more 
contemptible than Michael Faraday? He might have made 
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half a million, and he lived poor. He only enlarged human 
knowledge, added honour to the name of England, lived a 
blameless life, and died renowned throughout the world. 

Was anything great or good ever done by these men of qnick- 
won wealth, and by these words we mean, in plain English, dis- 
honestly acquired riches? Men who have got rich by public 
jobbery, political fraud, by short measures, light weights, puffing, 
adulteration, unfair use of capital causing unfair use of workman- 
organization, lying prospectuses, legal or illegal suppressions, 
breakers of implied trusts, false balance-sheets, cooked accounts, 
and all the abominations that cause political and national deso- 
lation. Upon such men as these comes in honest nations the 
good administration of just laws to dock their gains and paralyse 
their power; and under base governments upon them bursts the 
invader and the communist and the avenging conflagration. 

Commerce and manufactures and agriculture and trade must 
be honest, and they are honest in the main. But when honour 
and respect and social deference is given to mere wealth as 
wealth, the endurance of the weak will break down. They will 
be corrupted. Honestly won, or well-used inherited wealth, is 
rightly honoured ; a wealth-acquiring capacity is rightly honoured 
in its place. But a man of science, a true thinker, a philosopher, 
has every quality for worldly success, and some that are almost 
incompatible with it. Men who gain wealth quickly must be 
pushing men. But push is alien to intellect. Intellect is 
power; itis not push. Was ever any man with a talent for 
“getting on” noble-minded? A noble-minded man may have 
a talent for getting on, but he will use it nobly, that is, for others 
as well as for himself, and that is not getting on. These mere men 
of wealth, without a thought for anything else—these men of 
push, and go, and shrewdness, are mere political scum. What 
is most noteworthy in scum? Its way of getting to the top, and 
making a great display, mostly frothy. But there are many 
ways of rising, and scum rises because goud liquor has more 
weight. 

All our electoral arrangements are constructed for the express 
advantage of these men of wealth. And therefore we make war 
on our electoral arrangements. The style of people who think the 
whole duty of Royalty is to give balls, to lead fashion, a necessary 
duty indeed, in its place : those who bring the Crown to the stan- 
dard of pence-spending, and if it failsin this, away with it! who 
value Royalty for its expenditure, and Government for its penu- 
riousness, except when government will do a job for them—to 
such the whole function, the whole duty of government is to pour 
more money into their lap, The thunder of revolution and the 
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sacking of the shops of London, would show the true functions 
of government if its ceaseless watchfulness were withdrawn for 
six hours. What does the House of Commons represent? It 
represents money, especially money invested in Jand or manufac- 
tures. What ought it to represent? It should represent men. 

If the House should represent men, it must represent them 
according to their characters, and so we come again to what we 
said before, that each constituency will be individualized, and 
will have a characteristic representative. Some will turn their 
member into a delegate, they will only have the sort of man who 
will submit to act as such. Some will bully. They will have to 
represent them a political sneak. Some constituencies will be 
purchasable, and such assuredly will sell themselves. Some will 
trust their representative, at the same time holding him strictly 
responsible. They will have great statesmen for their members, 
honourable and trustworthy men. 

We would now, in short space, show the effect of this principle 
upon bribery and intimidation, the two chief forms of political 
corruption. Intimidation is worse than bribery. In our judg- 
ment the great guilt is to be bribeable ; it is in relation to the 
moral state a comparatively small matter to be bribed. In fact, 
the main fault seems to us to rest with the legislation which forces 
votes on those who have no political convictions, who are indif- 
ferent. We would wish to see every man who has deliberate 
convictions represented. It was remarked to us a day or two ago by 
a friend, that although the intimidator is worse than the briber, 
yet the man who is bribed is usually worse than the man who is 
intimidated. For the bribed takes what, if he chooses, he may 
refuse ; but the intimidated is often overcome because he fears 
for the welfare of those who depend on him. Besides, intimi- 
dation is the greatest evil in the State, for it maddens those who 
endure, and the honest who hear of it. 

Intimidation with proportional representation and open voting 
is very difficult ; with secret voting it is impossible. It is of no 
use. By preventing others from voting a man does not enable 
his own candidate to obtain a quota, nor if he has a quota does 
he make his return more sure. When members are seated by 
voters having qualifications within a limited area, if you drive 
an opponent out, you may have seated your man. But by our 
plan, if he is driven away, he only retires exasperated to vote 
elsewhere. And he can vote anywhere for any one. 

Intimidation is a crime ; it is an invasion of a man’s freedom, 
of his political security. A private individual or a mob step in 
to prevent the exercise of rights which the law has given, and 
which they do not choose to allow. But bribery is wrong in a 
different degree and on other grounds. We must take human 
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nature as we find it. If a man takes a bribe he betrays his 
electoral trust, but he betrays it equally—for the vote is entrusted 
to his best judgment—if he votes out of social good-fellowship, 
or to oblige a friend, or out of prejudice, or from pique. And these 
you cannot touch. And a candidate who flatters his party, who 
uses sophistical argument to salve an almost acknowledged wrong, 
or who appeals intentionally to prejudice, acts quite as injuriously 
as the man who gives a money bribe ; and legislation cannot hinder 
him. We, therefore, look to the gradual and sure elevation 
of general morality for the extinction of corrupt influences of all 
kinds. 

Wherever men who want money are willing to sell their votes, 
and men who have money are willing to buy them, bribery will 
take place. Let us face facts, and ponder them to reduce the 
evil to a minimum without sacrificing principle. We do not 
propose to regulate or recognise bribery, any more than we 
recognise theft. We acknowledge facts. Some personal con- 
stituencies will be constituted on a basis of bribery. The fact 
will be known, though it will probably be very difficult to prove 
it. But we believe, and can give reasons therefor, that there 
will be much less bribery than at present. Let us take one of 
these constituencies. There will be an ostensible committee, 
and two honorary secretaries, with the usual machinery before- 
mentioned, and a go-between in the background. He will be in 

- communication with the candidate on the one hand, and with 
forty or fifty deputy go-betweens, each acting as agent for about 
fifty voters or thereabouts. There will be a competition among 
bribing candidates and among bribeable voters and their go- 
betweens. Each voter will require the market price, and the 
agents must receive a commission for their trouble. It will all 
be done quietly. There will be constituencies willing to sell 
their votes to Liberal candidates, but not to Conservative, and 
others willing to do the reverse. But let it never be forgotten 
that there will be constituencies which will not sell their votes, 
and these will be represented by the men of power. 

In many cases men have accumulated fortunes in business at 
home, or in the colonies, or in India, or a man has succeeded to 
wealth suddenly by inheritance or bequest ; and in middle life he 
finds he has attained his objects ; he retires from his occupation, 
or returns home, and he feels in want of employment. He has 
vigour, information on special subjects, and capacity. He turns 
his thoughts to politics. Men such as he are wanted in the 
House. They are good representative men, of sound judgment, 
practised in affairs; but they have no standing before the 
public, and are unfitted by nature and training to act the 
demagogue. Does such an one act very wrongly if he employs a 
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part of his wealth in getting a seat in the House? If he has 
good in him he will have an honest quota at the next election. 
Many voters, enfranchised by our law, agree with him politically ; 
under the local majority system they will vote for him, coerced 
or cajoled by wirepullers and election agents; by our plan they 
are induced to vote by the plain and unvarnished influence of 
two or three pounds sterling apiece. 

Facts are facts. We may treat them as men of science, or 
as the ostrich in travellers’ tales. We admit what we see. 
Nevertheless we propose, that if it should be proved before a 
court of law that money has passed with a corrupt intent between 
a candidate or his committee, or his or their agents acting for 
him or them on the one side, and voters on the other, such can- 
didate and voters should be disfranchised for seven years. Let 
it be observed that each election fines such representatives, and 
does no damage to the unbribing. Cantubit vacuo.—The 
honest will rejoice. 

We have done little if we have not shown the unspeakable 
change from false professions forced from candidates, to open 
statement of political opinion; from wrangling and electoral 
quarrelling, to honourable competition; from intimidation, to 
freedom ; from bribery in the form in which its influence is 
most baleful, to that in which its evil is least injurious. It isa 
change from the Land of Bondage to the Free Commonwealth, the 
Land of Peace and Safety, the Land of Promise, the Holy Land. 
Not in a great march of multitudes, but by an organic growth, 
removing wisely every hindrance to the full development of 
man; in our legislation welcoming every influence, weighing 
every statement, every character, every member, every man: 
each co-efficient, every factor, each integer, each political unit 
contributing its just proportion to our National Life :—all serving 
and all served. As in the great evolution of humanity each 
Nation-member dedicates itself a royal gift—English science, 
German philosophy, French method: Hebrew religion, Roman 
law, Hellenic thought,—Aucient and Modern times alike, 
all join and blend in harmony, all form essential portions of one 
great and ever-energizing Whole. 
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King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory's Pastoral 
Care. With an English Translation, Notes, and an 
Introduction. Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. London: Triibner and Co. (Early 
English Text Society.) 1871-2. 


A ANY things indicate that the neglect with which English- 
M men have long treated the older stages of their language 
and literature is gradually disappearing, and that an interest in 
scientific philology is becoming generally diffused. The elaborate 
and admirable work of Mr. A. J. Ellis “On Early English Pro- 
nunciation” has called attention not only to English spelling and 
pronunciation, but to” general phonetics; and the alphabet 
published in Mr. A. Melville Bell’s “ Visible Speech” has 
atforded the means of representing sounds in a far more simple, 
exact, and systematic manner than had previously been thought 
possible. The careful study bestowed by these writers on 
branches comparatively neglected on the Continent has enabled 
them to make substantial contributions to philology, so that the 
English student possessed of a knowledge of the science as far as 
it has been carried in Germany is placed in a position to discover 
new principles, and to follow out in new directions those enun- 
ciated, but not fully appreciated, by foreign investigators. 

That Alfred the Great’s translation of Pope Gregory’s “ Pas- 
toral Care” is now printed for the first time is a proof of 
Englishmen’s neglect of their early history and literature ; that 
it is the first of Alfred’s works (indeed all but the first work of 
his period) printed from contemporary manuscripts is a proof of 
their indifference to the development of their language. The 
Early English Text Society, which has in Mr. Sweet’s edition 
brought out its first “ Anglo-Saxon” work, has for eight years 
been carrying out its object of making our early literary and 
linguistic documents accessible in a cheap and accurate form. 
Even if it did no more than this, and this much its editors have 
generally done, it would have done much ; for apparently it is 
only now becoming known that for philological purposes the first 
requisite is to have correct copies of the only evidence in 
existence, the writing of the scribes. The support received by the 
Chaucer Society, which is working in this solid manner, is still 
miserably small ; and the Early English Text Society itself has 
not as many subscribers as it deserves. While insisting, however, 
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on mere accuracy, we must not be understood as depreciating 
good editing ; it is most valuable to the student, and none the 
less so from its rarity. But good editing does not consist, as 
many German philologists seem to think, in making it so much 
the worse for the facts if they contradict theories. If an Old 
English, and still more, if a Middle High German work is edited 
by a German, the chances are strongly in favour of any word 
spelt in a way not considered normal being altered, and it is not 
often that the editor thinks it necessary to give the MS. form in 
a note. Most of this critica] editing, as it is called, involves no 
more criticism than the duties of a printer’s reader, and can con- 
sequently be done by any one acquainted with the elements of 
the language ; when it does require more, it is necessary to give 
reasons for the alterations proposed. Mere mistakes of spelling 
in MSS. are not nearly socommon as many editors find it 
convenient to assume ; isolated peculiarities often, common ones 
always, point to corresponding peculiarities in the language or 
the orthographical system of the scribe of the MS. itself, or of 
that from which it was copied. If an editor possesses knowledge 
and judgment, the more of his emendations of the text, and of 
his reasons for them, the better ; but if he wishes his edition to 
be of use to philologists, he must give the original text itself. 
Unless he thinks that there is nothing more to be learnt in his 
branch of philology, and that he is never ignorant or mistaken 
about anything it includes, he is not even logically justified in 
giving the world only what he thinks the witnesses meant to 
say, not what they did. 

The present edition of Alfred’s work (which comprises, besides 
Gregory the Great’s excellent treatise, an account of the motives 
that led the King to translate it) contains the full text, on 
opposite pages, of two of the MSS. written by the King’s direc- 
tion, and the readings of a third. One of these MSS., Hatton 
20, in the Bodleian, has fortunately been preserved almost 
entire; the second, Cotton Tib. B. xi., which was incomplete, 
has been nearly destroyed by fire, so it has been printed from the 
copy of Junius (Jun. 53, in the Bodleian), whose accuracy, 
wherever it can be tested, is remarkable. The third MS,, 
Cotton Otho B. ii., which has also been injured, is later than 
Alfred’s time ; but the first half of it seems a careful copy, and 
is therefore philologically valuable. At foot of the text Mr. 
Sweet, in conformity with the custom of the Society, has given a- 
' translation, though, as he remarks, the chief result of so doing 
will be to prevent proper study of the original. The translation, 
though necessarily by no means perfect, has at least the merit of 
being in the language it ought to be, the usual prose English of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth century, instead of being full 
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of obsolete and provincial terms, dragged in, with scant regard 
for meaning and intelligibility, because they have a real or 
supposed etymological connexion with the words of the text. 

For linguistic details we refer to the editor's introduction and 
notes, in which most of the points calling for notice are carefully 
discussed ; we would draw special attention to the summary of 
the chief differences between the language of the ninth century 
and that of the eleventh. The forms of the latter are the chief 
part of those to be found in grammars and dictionaries; but 
owing to compilers never discriminating between contemporary 
MSS. of eleventh century works, and those which are imper- 
fectly modernized copies of older ones, the more ancient forms 
are frequently to be met with. In fact, between German editors 
who “correct” their texts, and English editors who think accurate 
copying beneath them, the ordinary student has been left with - 
out proper materials for study, even when the MSS. published 
possessed the first requisite of philological trustworthiness, that 
of being written in the language of the time and place of the 
original author. Even now, a German, Dr. Grein, who has pub- 
lished an edition of all extant Old English poetry, proposes to 
reprint all the published prose worksfrom existing editions, without 
comparison with the MSS., and of course without at all inquiring 
into the linguistic value of the MSS. themselves. The natural 
result is, that the history of our language during the first few 
centuries of its existence on English soil, and the distinguishing 
features of its various dialects, have remained unknown, all at- 
tempts at explaining its later stages being thereby rendered un- 
certain. Mr. Sweet’s examination is sufficient to prove what hal 
been suspected by careful investigators of the history of sounds, 
that many modern English forms do not derive from the Late 
West-Saxon of Elfric, but from older forms preserved in other 
dialects. We join in Mr. Sweet’s hope that “the results of these 
investigations will help to dissipate the wide-spread delusion 
that Old English has been thoroughly worked up, and that 
nothing remains for us but to accept blindly the theories of 
Rask and Grimm.” At the same time it should be pointed out 
that ignorance of these theories is not, as some seem to think, a 
qualification for correcting them ; especially if, as often happens, 
they are held to include the facts constituting the corre- 
spondence between Old English and the other Germanic 
languages. 

It will have been noticed that a change in nomenclature, 
which some will think wrong, and many useless, has been made 
by Mr. Sweet ; he has discarded the term “ Anglo-Saxon” in 
favour of “Old English.” As the reasons for this alteration 
appear to us both unanswerable and important, and as the 
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editor has confined himself to the remark that the received 
name is barbarous and unmeaning, it may be well to state them. 
As to the philological propriety of the name Old English 
there can be little question. In the development of our language 
three chief periods, with two transition ones, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable. The first, the one we are now considering, which 
extends from the eighth to the eleventh century, preserves the 
original Teutonic vowel-quantities, and has the full vowels 
a, 0, u, regularly in many terminations. Then comes the 
transition period commonly known, from its confusion of the 
old inflexions, as Semi-Saxon, of which Layamon is an example. 
In about a century this gives place to Middle English, which is 
characterized by the lengthening of many accented short vowels 
in open syllables, the simplification of the substantive and 
adjective declensions, the frequent loss of final m in inflexions, 
and the change to eof the vowels of almost all unaccented 
terminations. The presence, in the latter part of this period, of 
many words borrowed from French, though necessitating a know- 
ledge of Old French on the part of the student of English, has 
no influence on the phonetics of the English words, or on 
inflexions and syntax, so there is no reason for dividing the 
period into two, and calling the first Old English. Middle 
English, specimens of which are the Orrmulum and the Canter- 
bury Tales, lasts for barely two centuries, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth ; the northern dialects assume the features of New 
English considerably earlier than the southern. The fifteenth 
century is, at least for the literary language, the second period of 
transition ; the final e disappears from speech, causing the loss 
of many inflexions, the conjugation of verbs is gradually sim- 
plified, and the accent of many borrowed French words is thrown 
back. This accomplished, we are in the New English period, 
during which the most important changes, disguised by the 
retention of old spellings, have been in the vowels of accented 
syllables. Taking the extremes, the language of the eighth 
century is, on the whole, not more different from that of the 
nineteenth in England than in Germany ; indeed, the develop- 
ment of English is remarkably similar to that of High German, 
though the latter language, at every stage, is in some points 
more antiquated. English, unlike Latin, has not branched into 
several independent languages, so there is no practical or senti- 
mental reason against its various periods bearing a common 
name. Besides, there is not, as there is with Latin and the 
Romanic languages, a part of its development of which we have 
no memorial ; its history can be traced without interruption for 
more than a thousand years, and even the oldest of the other 
Teutonic dialects stands to Old English in the relation of sister, 
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not of parent. A common name, which would be an innovation 
in the case of the language of the Romans and the so-called 
Latin races, is just the reverse in this; Alfred and our other early 
writers call their language Englise, as Chaucer calls his Englisch, 
and as Shakspere calls his English. The name Anglo-Saxon for 
the earliest period of our language was unknown till the seven- 
teenth century, and is founded on an erroneous theory combined 
with ignorance of facts. The term Saxon was borrowed from 
medieval Latin writers to denote the language of the Teutonic 
invaders of Britain ; the prefixes Anglo, Dano, and Normanno 
were used to distinguish three imaginary periods, ascribed 
respectively to Anglian, Danish, and Norman influence; and as 
the first period was supposed to be the purest, and as the prefix 
served at the same time to prevent confusion with continental 
Saxon, Anglo-Saxon has been for about two centuries the received 
name. Mr. Cockayne, seeing the absurdity of the term, and 
finding Old English used for Middle English containing few 
French words, has chosen “The Oldest English ;’ but this is 
clumsy and too limited. As with German, the adjectives Old, 
Middle, and New are sufficient and convenient for marking the 
principal periods; Modern is generally used for New, but it 
causes an awkward confusion with Middle when abbreviations 
are employed. 

To turn to more general considerations: we think the name 
Anglo-Saxon has exercised a very prejudicial influence on the 
study of our language, literature, and customs during the cen- 
turies of our national existence which preceded the country’s 
recovery from the disturbance caused by the Norman Conquest. 
We are only now discovering things which ought to have been 
known long ago, as that the Feudal System found in England 
well-established legal customs with respect to land, that it was 
forced to a great extent to conform itself to them, and that 
absolute private property in land, whatever its merits, is a 
growth of the last few centuries. Equal ignorance is general on 
the subject of our early literature, which is usually treated as if 
“ Anglo-Saxon” had as little to do with English as Welsh has, 
and which is termed rude and barbarous by critics who have not 
gone through the training necessary to appreciate it. To take 
only one point, that of the comparative beauty of Old English 
and Greek (or Latin) metres; it is maintained by some who are 
equally familiar with both, that the Old English epic metre is 
decidedly superior in variety and Hexibility to the “classical” 
hexameter, while the question of melody may be set aside until 
readers of the “ Iliad” are in the habit of preserving the original 
accents and quantities, and are then capable of appreciating the 
metre by the ear, not merely by calculating the number and 
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arrangement of the syllables they have been taught to call long 
or short. As to the language, it need hardly be remarked that 
until quite recently there was more chance of an Englishman 
knowing Sanskrit or Chinese, not to mention Greek and Latin, 
than the early form of his own tongue. If that stage had a 
name indicating, not concealing, its connexion with the later 
ones, we should not so unconcernedly have left it neglected. 

An unexpected and unpleasant proof of how little has been 
done for Old English, is pointed out in Mr. Sweet’s preface. It 
appears that the basis of all existing dictionaries except Grein’s 
Glossary to the Poems, is the MS. work of Junius made two 
centuries ago. This was copied, unacknowledged, by Lye, who 
has himself been copied, directly or indirectly, by all succeeding 
compilers ; so that the learner of the nineteenth century has for 
sole guide to the prose language a certainly careful, but neces- 
sarily very imperfect, glossary of the seventeenth. It happens 
that amongst the forms in the “ Pastoral” overlooked by Junius, 
and therefore unpublished till now, are the Old English originals 
of two familiar words which have given etymologists considerable 
trouble to little purpose. These are bedegian and geon, of 
which our beg and yon are the legitimate descendants. How 
many other important words exist unknown in other MSS. it is 
of course impossible to say ; and Dr. Grein, notwithstanding his 
industry, will not help us to find them out. From his reprints 
mentioned above, he intends to make a dictionary which will 
not be a mere compilation from others; but we fear it will in 
many respects be worse than useless for advancing our knowledge 
of the language. From its appearance of criticalness and com- 
pleteness a value will probably be attached to it which it can- 
not deserve, and the mere fact of such a work being published 
will to a great extent stop the way to any other, good or bad, 
on the same subject and scale. 


Tn an appendix Mr. Sweet has discussed, chiefly with reference 
to the Low German languages, the celebrated formula of conso- 
nantal correspondence known as Grimm’s Law. Many of the 
literary English public, since the appearance of Professor Max 
Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of Language,” must be fami- 
liar with the symmetrical table which represents the correspon- 
dence as it exists in the minds of most philologists. The chief 
defects of this striking arrangement are that the same symbols 
represent different sounds in different places, and that in several 
cases the real sounds are quite different from anything the sym- 
bols were ever supposed to mean ; that it does not give half the 
facts is comparatively of slight importance. It is true that these 
defects are generally more or less imperfectly pointed out, but as 
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soon as an attempt is made to account for the law, they are for- 
gotten, the simplicity of the original diagram proving too attrac- 
tive. It is therefore not surprising that all explanations hitherto 
given should involve unsupported hypotheses, and should hardly 
apply to what has to be explained. Grimm accounts for the dif- 
ferences of the Teutonic consonants from those of Sanskrit and 
Greek, by supposing that the Low Germans, with that abundance 
of energy which distinguished them from the degenerate inha- 
bitants of the Roman Empire, changed (to take a single in- 
stance) the soft d to the hard ¢; and that the High Germans, 
similarly distinguished from other Teutonic nations, repeated the 
operation by changing the hard ¢ to the aspirated z (= ts). Pro- 
fessor Miiller, seeing that if some of the changes are strengthen- 
ings others are weakenings, and not liking the hypothesis of two 
opposite phonetic changes occurring simultaneously, boldly main- 
tains that there have been no changes at all, but that the dif- 
ferences—which, it may be remarked, do not exist in all cases— 
are original; in spite of having just before demonstrated the 
original unity of the Aryan languages, and of proceeding imme- 
diately after to show that these different consonants were the 
distinctive part of different roots with different meanings. There- 
fore, believing that when the ancestors of the Hindus used DA 
(we do not venture to alter Mr. Miiller’s notation) to express a 
certain idea, those of the Low Germans used TA, and those of 
the High Germans THA (or perhaps za= tsa), to express the 
same idea; and similarly that to the TA of the first, with 
another meaning, there corresponded the THA of the second 
and the DA of the third, and to the THA of the first the DA 
of the second and the TA of the third ; and believing that these 
various ancestors lived together and understood each other's 
speech, Mr. Miiller manages also to believe, to take two in- 
stances out of twenty-seven, that when an original Hindu said 
DA, an original Low German must have divined him to mean 
TA (for the Low German’s DA meant something quite dif- 
ferent), and an original High German to mean THA (or ¢sq) ; 
and that if a Low German said DA, the Hindu took it for his 
own THA, and the High German for his TA! Now, though the 
proposition may seem so self-evident as not to require stating, all 
believers in the original unity of the Aryan languages need to 
bear in mind that they cannot consistently maintain that there 
existed original diversities; or that to the same differences of 
sound some people attached one set, and some another, of dif- 
ferences in meaning; or that a theory of strengthening, sup- 
posing that any of the phenomena in question are strength- 
enings, and that the theory has any external probability, explains 
changes which include, on that view, equally great weakenings, 
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Before any more satisfactory theory could be proposed, it was 
necessary to state the known facts, and to do this with accurate 
and unambiguous symbols. The compound sound, that of ¢ fol- 
lowed by that of h, of the ancient Greek théta, and the simple one 
of the Icelandic thorn, the one usually expressed in English ortho- 
graphy by initial and final th, must be distinguished in writing ; 
for convenience of printing we must use here Mr. Ellis’s sym- 
bols—all, for distinction, in parentheses—(tH), (th). The latter 
of these sounds must also be distinguished from that of the Ice- 
landic crossed d, the usual one of medial th in English, and of 
the initial in pronominal words as the, there, though, which 
may be represented by (dh); and this last again must be care- 
fully distinguished from the Sanskrit true aspirate (dH). These 
distinctions made, much of the symmetry disappears; but the 
changes begin to be phonetically intelligible. Mr. Cockayne’s 
observation that some of the earlier Old English MSS. use only 
8, led Mr. Sweet to infer that at this period but one of the (th) 
and (dh) sounds existed, and that this one was (dh). Mr. Sweet 
afterwards found that other early Old English MSS. use only 
the rune P, and that the earliest of all have the Latin th, the 
representative of the Greek théta, which in the seventh century 
apparently had its present sound of (th). When Old English 
was first written with Latin letters no non-Roman signs were 
introduced, and for (dh) the symbol for (th) would be the only 
one available. Afterwards a more exact symbol was chosen ; 
some took a crossed d, others borrowed the runic p, itself formed 
from D. That these new signs have as base d, not ¢, is a strong 
alphabetical reason for believing that the sound they represented 
was then, as that of (d) is, vocal, that is (dh), not (th); equally 
strong phonetic ones are the frequent interchange in Gothic of d 
and Pp, both corresponding to an original Aryan (t), and the also 
frequent occurrence of d in place of th in the oldest documents 
of the Low German languages. This latter fact points to the 
sound of Gothic d, in cases where it interchanges with that of p, 
being the older of the two, an inference which is confirmed by 
the general laws of sound-change. The passage from (d) to (dh) 
is simple and familiar ; in Greek, for instance, the delta, whether 
initial, medial, or final, now represents (dh), not, as in Cicero’s 
time, (d). The change from (t) to (th) may appear equally 
simple, but few cases are known ; that of (t) to (d) is common, at 
least medially and finally. As to the direct changes of (t) to (dh) 
and of (d) to (th), both are equally violent and unheard of. One 
part of Mr. Sweet's theory, then, is this: that at some period after 
the separation of the Germans from the other Aryans the ori- 
ginal (t) became (d), which last is, as we have seen, frequently pre- 
served in Gothic and other Low German languages ; and that this 
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(d) afterwards became (dh), always when initial, generally when 
medial or final. Dutch and High German subsequently changed 
this (dh) to (d), thus appearing more ancient than they are; in 
late Old English generally, in Icelandic always, initial (dh) was 
changed to (th), which in Danish has since become (t). It is this 
stage of the changes which is exhibited by the Teutonic words 
borrowed by the Romanic languages; with hardly an exception 
these have initially (t), elsewhere (d), for the Germanic thorn. 
This points to the development of the (th) sound from (dh) 
having taken place initially at a comparatively early period in 
those dialects from which the Romanic words were taken. The 
same change of (dh) to (th) took place afterwards at the end of 
most English words, and apparently about the same time almost 
all the remaining instances of (d) between vowels became (dh), 
the change begun centuries before being thus nearly completed. 
There remain to be explained, in the dental series, the change 
of original (d) to Low German (t), and that of original (da)— 
which, not the Greek (tH), is the earliest sound—to (d). Thess 
changes are in themselves simple enough ; the first is merely the 
loss of vocality, and the latter, which has occurred in Latin and 
most other Aryan languages, the dropping of the post-aspiration. 
The difficulty is to explain how they and the former one took 
place without at least two of the three original sounds (t), (d), 
(dH), running together as (t) or (d), in which event the language 
could never afterwards have separated them in accordance with 
the original distinctions. The confusion apparently involved in 
(dH) and (t) both changing to (d) would not exist if the change 
in the former case were indirect ; if, while (t) changed to (d)(d#) 
became only the assimilated (dd), this afterwards being simplified 
to (d) when (d) became (dh). This conjecture of Mr. Sweet’s 
as to the double (dd) is confirmed by the shape of the runic 
letter for (d), which isthat of two Ds back to back; it is very 
probable phonetically, and satisfactorily solves the problem. The 
other question, how original (t) changed to (d) and original (d) to 
(t), without both being (d) or(t) at once, is not so easily disposed of. 
If the changes were successive, there is no means of escape unless 
we assume intermediate steps, for which at present there seems to 
be no evidence, direct or indirect ; if simultaneous, the dilemma 
is avoided, but we have two exactly opposite phonetic changes 
taking place at the same time. Mr. Sweet prefers the latter 
hypothesis, and considers the phenomenon one of simple inter- 
change, such as is believed to occur with Cockney v and w, and 
hand nok. But these cases are doubtful, and no similar in- 
stances are known, so we cannot consider the explanation satis- 
factory. This appears to us, however, the only weak part of 
Mr, Sweet's theory of the lautverschiebung ; though there is 
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another point, the change of the voiced (dh) to the voiceless (th), 
to which exception will probably be taken as contrary to the 
general tendency of phonetic change, from strong to weak. The 
apparent anomaly, for it is only apparent, is caused by forgetting 
that in language a diminution of exertion is possible only in 
making sounds, not in hearing them. Vocal sounds, such as (dh), 
are softer than non-vocal ones, as (th), because they involve the 
additional labour of approximating the vocal cords, and thus 
checking the rush of the breath. Any physiological alphabet— 
that is, any alphabet whose letters show how the sounds they 
represent are made—makes it obvious on inspection that vocal 
sounds require a set of motions additional to those required for 
their voiceless correlatives, and that consequently the change 
from voiced to voiceless, not the converse, is the real weakening. 
A clear instance of the change is afforded by those Welsh words 
with initial JJ which have been borrowed from Latin, where 
they begin with J, the former sound being the voiceless correla- 
tive of the latter ; as in lleidr from latro. The frequent examples 
of the change from voiceless to voiced are almost invariably due 
to assimilation, the necessarily voiced vowel causing the extra 
exertion involved in a voiced consonant to be generally felt as 
less troublesome than the exertion of changing from a voiceless 
consonant to a vowel, or from the latter to the former. 

We have examined the theory only so far as it relates to the 
dental sounds, but it applies equally to the labial and guttural 
series ; for differences of detail we refer to Mr. Sweet’s appendix. 
Setting aside all conjecture, however probable, we give those 
parts of the history of the Low German lautverschiebung which 
we think Mr. Sweet has established as satisfactorily as can be 
done with any historical fact. These are, that original (t) became 
first (d), and then (dh), before it became (th); and that original 
(p) became first (b), and then (v), before it became (f). Any one 
who agrees with this will not hesitate to accept the parallel 
changes in the guttural series, of (k) through (g) to (gh) and 
then (kh)—the German ch; though the evidence in this case is 
more scientific and analogical than directly historical. The 
change, in most Teutonic languages, of all gutturals and labials 
before (t) to (kh) and (f) respectively, is comparatively late, the 
older (k) and (p) frequently occurring; and the hypothesis 
still laid down in the best German philological works (as in 
Schleicher’s “Compendium der Vergleichenden Grammatik der 
Indogermanischen Sprachen,” 3te Aufl., 1871), that (t), (p), and 
(k) became (th), (f), and (kh) by passing through (tH), (pH), and 
(kH), is entirely baseless. It was, no doubt, caused by Grimm 
(who knew little of sounds, and nothing of phonetics, though he 
laid the foundation of the science,) mistaking the digraphs th, 
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ph, ch, now representing (th), (f), and (kh), for the similar 
Roman combinations representing the Greek (tH), (pH), and 
(kH) ; and the fact that these Greek sounds have undergone the 
change required by the hypothesis has helped to keep up its 
credit. There is not the slightest direct evidence for the con- 
jectural intermediate (tH), (pH), and (kH) ever having existed in 
the Low German languages ; that they preceded the New High 
German (s), (f), and (kh) arising from Low German (t), (p), and 
(k) is hardly doubtful, but this change, affecting also borrowed 
Latin words, is too recent to afford more than a presumption in 
favour of a similar one having occurred centuries before. Now 
that the common early Teutonic changes are proved to have 
taken an entirely different course, it is to be hoped that the 
symbols of the above-named hypothetical sounds will disappear 
from tables of Grimm’s Law, where they serve only to keep 
up an appearance of analogy between sound-changes which 
differ exactly in those points on which the supposed analogy is 


founded. 


There could hardly be desired a better example of the con- 
fusion caused by mistaking letters for sounds, and writing for 
language, than the ordinary statement and explanations of 
Grimm’s Law. Any accurate representation of the facts, even 
in the clumsiest orthography, shows the confusion ; but it re- 
‘quires a physiological alphabet to exhibit clearly the relations of 
the facts. Yet comparatively few philologists are acquainted 
with any such alphabet, and but few of these are in the habit of 
employing it for phonetic investigations. This may be partly 
explained by the two German ones, Briicke’s and Merkel’s, 
being ill-suited for writing, and having acoustic, not physio- 
logical, signs for the vowels. This last defect leaves the relations 
of the vowels to each other and to consonants as unrepresented 
as by the common Roman letters, so that these alphabets fail 
just where their assistance is most needed. But this does not 
account for the small progress Mr. Bell’s alphabet, by far the 
best of the three, has made amongst English philologists. The 
merits of this alphabet are twofold. First, the analysis of sound- 
formation presented by it is, as to the consonants, but rarely 
behind, and often in advance of, any other; and as to the vowels, 
minutely exact, and the only one in existence. Secondly, the 
three “Visible Speech” alphabets, for printing, for common 
writing, and for shorthand, possess in a higher degree than any 
previously existing alphabet the practical requisites of a system 
of writing ; they are remarkably legible, and the two last are 
still more remarkable for the ease and rapidity with which they 
can be written. Being founded on the same analysis of sounds, 
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knowledge of one reduces the labour of acquiring the others to a 
little practice ; being systematic, they are far easier to learn than 
the Roman or any other traditional letters. Each of the Visible 
Speech letters is a combination of two or three of a few simple 
signs, each of which is a suggestive direction for some part of the 
vocal organs ; so that the learner who is once familiar with them 
is in little danger of forgetting how to make the sounds the 
letters represent. Still, great as are the merits, in almost every 
point, of Mr. Bell's analysis and representation of the modes of 
making speech-sounds, the phonetic analysis of language has to 
be carried considerably further before a complete and exact sys- 
tem of universal writing can be devised ; and till this is done, no 
phonetic alphabet can be proposed for general use except as a 
makeshift, entailing, in addition to the unavoidable inconve- 
niences of any extensive change in popular orthography, the re- 
currence of these inconveniences at no distant date. 

Before, too, any phonetic alphabet can be used by the general 
public without having its name made inapplicable, a sound know- 
ledge of the elements of phonetics must be generally diffused ; and 
this, notwithstanding the constant and well-founded complaints 
of bad elocution, public and private, has as yet hardly been at- 
tempted. It seems to be thovght that there is less need to super- 
intend a child’s acquirement of speech-sounds than the growth of 
its nails, and but few of those who desire to give the superin- 
tendence are competent to give it. Not that the subject presents 
great difficulties; it is much less troublesome than learning to 
write clearly, another mechanical art which most people seem to 
wish to prove they never studied. Bad articulation is very easy 
to acquire, and, unless corrected early, troublesome to get rid of ; 
and seeing that deaf-mutes are now taught to speak better than 
many of their more gifted brethren, the latter have not much 
excuse. Without such a knowledge of phonetics as would be 
general were these hints acted upon, however well the alphabet 
might be adapted to the language of certain speakers at a given 
time, the gradual change of that language, and existing diver- 
sities, would soon render the alphabet as traditional and unpho- 
netic as our present orthography. And this is far more certain 
to happen with an alphabet which uses the common Roman let- 
ters, whose association with the sounds they represent is purely 
arbitrary and devoid of system, than it is with one whose signs 
represent sounds by their formation. For, with a little practice, 
it is easy to tell whether the sound we make is that represented 
by the symbol, provided the symbol tells us how its sound is 
made; but if the symbol gives us no information on this point, 
how can we tell whether the sound we make is, or is not, that 
which was associated with the symbol by the original adopters 
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of it? For acquiring and communicating what is now known of 
phonetics, as well as for suggesting and recording advances in 
that knowledge, and by this means preparing an alphabet which 
may be worthy to supersede its details, though not its principle, 
Mr. Bell’s alphabet is far superior to any other. His notation of 
phonetic facts of language has the advantages of algebraical and 
chemical formulas; relations of sound, and analogies of sound- 
changes, whether previously noticed or not, are presented with a 
clearness, succinctness, and suggestiveness unattainable in the 
best verbal description, and impossible with any non-physio- 
logical letters. The work (‘ Visible Speech”) which explains the 
alphabet contains also the phonetic analysis on which it is based, 
an analysis which, though sometimes imperfect, is very rarely in- 
correct, and which presents a greater quantity of phonetic know- 
ledge in a more intelligible and workable form than any other 
treatise on the subject; so that the student who has acquired a 
theoretical and practical knowledge of its contents will be better 
prepared than most for phonetic linguistic investigations. 
Indispensable as a phonetic alphabet is for philology, it is not 
therefore inapplicable to general purposes ; if it were, the public 
would be justified in leaving philologists to enjoy its benefits, 
On the contrary, its immense practical advantages are too 
obvious, and have been too well expounded by others, to call for 
much notice here. If each symbol represents but one sound, 
‘and each sound is represented by but one symbol, the time and 
trouble required for learning to read, and still more, for learning 
to write, would be so much reduced that our notions of what it 
is possible to teach to those whose schooltime is limited, would 
be revolutionized. A knowledge of the letters and their sounds 
would involve the power of reading, and the power of spelling; 
so that the only difficulty in writing would be the mechanical 
one of making the letters. That a physiological alphabet pos- 
sesses these advantages in a greater degree than one founded on 
the Roman alphabet, and has many of which a non-physiological 
one is necessarily destitute, is almost equally obvious, Such an 
alphabet, representing not merely the sounds which happen to 
be recognised as existing in a single language, but all sounds 
producible by the vocal organs, is destitute of nationality, and is 
therefore international. To one acquainted with the symbols of 
his native sounds, the symbols of foreign ones will, from the 
systematicality of the alphabet, in most cases explain them- 
selves ; the difficulty of acquiring them almost vanishes, their 
hysiological formation being known. Leaving these remarks 
fot the consideration of those friends of education who doubt 


whether it is advisable that a great part of its elements should 
continue to consist of learning an extremely difficult, clumsy, 
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and inadequate contrivance, which is of no use in itself, but only 
so far as it represents something else, we will call attention to a 
part of the question of orthography which is generally ignored 
by both the supporters and the opponents of reform in writing 
and in spelling. 

This is the accurate notation of pauses, and of the length, the 
force (stress, loudness), and the pitch of speech-sounds, These 
three things are parts of all sounds, as much as their quality is; 
and it is only voiceless ones, such as s, f, which have a fixed tone 
dependent on their organic formation. In most of the cultivated 
languages of Europe, a large portion of the meaning of the 
sounds forming language depends on these elements, and no 
system of writing which does not mark such important con- 
stituents of speech can claim to represent language as it ought 
to be represented, so as to give the meaning of a speaker as 
fully and exactly to the reader of the written symbols as to the 
hearer of the spoken sounds, Formerly, indeed even now in 
many languages, tones were of little consequence for meaning. 
In Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, each word had a definite inflexion 
of the voice on a particular syllable, which inflexion, though 
sometimes subject to modification in consequence of the position 
of the word in a sentence, could rarely be changed to indicate 
shades of meaning. In most of the Scotch dialects every phrase 
has the same inflexion ; some give to every sentence, whether a 
question or an answer, a rising tone, others a falling one. It is 
from this fixity of tone that Latin was obliged to use particles to 
indicate whether a sentence is a statement or an inquiry, and 
had hardly any means of calling attention to a word except 
putting it out of its usual place; and a remnant of the same 
state in our own language is the inversion of verb and nominative 
to mark a question, though the now invariably accompanying rise 
of tone is of itself sufficient to distinguish it from an assertion. 
In Latin writing tones were rarely marked, because they could 
easily be determined from the length and position of syllables ; 
but in Greek where tone was, to a considerable extent indepen- 
dent of these other elements, it was found necessary, for the 
benefit of those learning the language, to mark where and how 
the tone changed. If such a notation was advisable in a 
language where the tones of a sentence were independent of its 
meaning, much more so must it be where the meaning of a 
phrase is toa great extent dependent on its tones. Our pro- 
nouncing dictionaries attempt to give a rough notion of length 
and force, so far as these are fixed for each word, and our elocu- 
tionary manuals do about as much for variable tone and pause ; 
but if a Frenchman ignorant of the meaning of English, and 
not having heard it spoken, were to attempt reading it aloud 
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with no guides but these dictionaries and manuals, a perfect 
knowledge of the difficult English consonants and vowels would 
hardly suffice to prevent his utterances being unintelligible to 
an Englishman. And bare intelligibility is generally a very low 
degree of that quality ; one that may be sufficient for ordering 
what we shall eat, and what we shall drink, and wherewithal we 
shall be clothed, but is not at all adequate for scientific and 
practical purposes, and is far less so for social intercourse. 
Almost every variation of tone, in English at least, excites dif- 
ferent thoughts and emotions, which, though generally subordi- 
nate to what is known as the meaning of the words, are often 
the chief part of the real meaning, and sometimes the whole, 
even reversing the apparent one. Except perhaps in a geome- 
trical theorem, a writer wishes to do more, and less, than give a 
bare statement of facts and arguments, which few would care to 
read but those with a special interest in the subject. He wishes 
to excite those various subsidiary thoughts and emotions on 
which style mainly depends; to convey much by hints, rather 
than at full length; to keep alive the reader’s interest, if to do 
nothing else. A person may do this very well in speaking, but 
when his speech is represented in common writing, all the tones, 
accents, and quantities, and most of the pauses, are left to be 
supplied by the reader. Very likely the reader supplies only a 
few, and thinks the printed speech tame; or he supplies them 


-wrongly, and mistakes part of the meaning ; or he finds that two 


sets, which give different meanings, apply, as far as he can tell, 
equally well, and then accuses the author, of the ambiguity 
caused solely by the inefficiency of the orthography. And great 
as are the mistakes thus caused as to an author’s meaning, the 
mistakes as to himself are often greater. From reading a writer’s 
works we not only find out what he intentionally tells us, as far 
as his meaning can be conveyed to us by the words and the 
orthography he uses, but we draw inferences as to his character ; 
and very different estimates of this will be formed, according to 
the tones we unconsciously attach to the written phrases. Ina 
poem or a novel, in which the author's personality is either sunk, 
or presented in one of his own creations, this 1s of less conse- 
quence ; if he has ordinary skill, the characters of the personages 
will be so unfolded as to admit of little mistake on the part of 
any reader capable of appreciating them. But in a political 
treatise, for instance, the case is different. What with one set 
of tones is a sorrowful statement of a melancholy fact, is with 
another an insulting sneer at opponents; what is meant as the 
calm expression of a conviction, may be taken by an unsympa- 
thetic reader for absurd declamation. The effect these dif- 
ferences have on the reception not only of the opinions main- 
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tained in a single work, but of all others advocated by its author, 
or by the school to which he belongs, hardly requires to be 
stated. 


In philology phonetics is gradually assuming its due impor- 
tance ; it is beginning to be known that language is nothing but 
sounds associated with ideas, so that to ignore sounds is to ignore 
an essential part of it. Teachers of Latin, for instance, are 
becoming aware that when we give to the letters which repre- 
sent Latin words the values they happen to have in our own or 
any other modern language, we may have a language, but we 
certainly have not the language spoken and written by Plautus, 
by Cesar, or by Suetonius ; and that when we read Latin verse 
much as if it were English prose, we may have metre, but we 
certainly have not the metre of Virgil or Ovid, or anything like 
it ; and that we consequently have no more right to call our 
results Latin than we have to call the result of reading a printed 
work of De Musset or Heine with the English values of the 
letters, French or German. But the phrase “ written lan- 
guage” still exercises that power of confusion for which its 
ordinary use admirably fits it. Ifa man has been photographed, 
he may be called a photographed man ; but few people would 
apply this name to the photograph, and no one would be thereby 
induced to take the picture for a human being. Similarly, if a 
language has been represented by written symbols, it is appro- 
priately called a written language; thanks to travellers and 
missionaries, there are now few which have not a more or less 
perfect claim to the title. But the term is also universally used 
to denote the representation, and, further, to distinguish the 
representation from the original, which has therefore acquired 
the name “spoken language ;” as if the term “ photographed 
man” came to be applied chiefly and distinctively to portraits, 
so that men had to be called “living men.” As if this were 
not sufficiently confusing, writing is not only called language, 
but believed to be language. Many philologists think that when 
they have compared those always imperfect and often incorrect 
representations of languages which, except with living tongues, 
are the sole means we have of knowing them, they have dis- 
covered linguistic relations; and if they allude at all to the 
sounds which are the real languages, treat “ pronunciation ” as 
an accident of little importance. More accurate results would 
be obtained by studying men solely from rough and faded 
portraits ; little mistake is possible as to the meaning of the 
artist’s symbols, however conventional they may be, but the 
determination of the phonetic values of letters is one of the most 
difficult parts of linguistic investigation. If we neglect either 
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sounds or thoughts we cannot have a better scientific knowledge 
of language than we can of man if we neglect physiology or 
psychology. 

Of course there is one sense of the word “language ” in which 
it is ad strictly applicable to writing as it is to speech, and but for 
which the above-mentioned confusion could hardly have arisen ; a 
sense in which it includes a glance of the eye and a deflection of 
a telegraph needle. In this sense it is possible to have a written 
language, such as Bishop Wilkins’s “real character,” which has 
nothing to do with speech, and which calls up ideas of things 
directly, not through ideas of sounds ; but it is not in this sense 
that there exists a science of language, which is the case only 
with traditional sound-langnage. Even in practical life the 
confusion produces much evil; people think they have but oue 
set of signs to learn, and they have really two, which in English, 
at least, have very little connexion with each other. Most 
persons believe that the spelling of English words, with perhaps 
a few exceptions, represents the pronunciation ; but if there is a 
question as to how a given word ought to be sounded, they 
unhesitatingly affirm that the “best,” or the “ proper,” pronun- 
ciation is that which follows the spelling. This would be very 
well if each letter or combination of letters represented but one 
sound ; but as this is very rarely true in English, which sound is 
to be chosen in a given case? And if, as almost always happens, 


' there are several pronunciations of a word, which of them does 


the spelling represent? Each individual usually settles these 
questions as he does many others of greater importance, by 
laying down what he believes to be his own practice as the rule 
for all. 

Until public opinion on this subject is much more enlightened, 
it is useless looking for any real reform of our present mode of 
writing and spelling. People ignorant alike of the history of 
language, of the history of writing, of phonetics, and of alpha- 
betics, propose or oppose alterations in that chaotic assemblage 
of inconsistencies known as English orthography ; and whatever 
part of their plans is specially unphilological is brought forward 
in the name of etymology. In effect, that orthography which 
we praise as traditional because it keeps some of the forms of 
fourteenth-century spelling while abandoning its phonetic prin- 
ciple, conceals from us the state, and therefore the changes, of 
our language. Strange as some of Chaucer’s spellings are to a 
modern eye, much stranger would his speech be to a modern 
ear ; and the same is true, to a less extent, of those of Shakspere. 
But even in the sixteenth century the adherence of printers to 
the forms they had learnt in youth had caused the theory to be 
started that the object of writing was not to represent the 
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language of the day, but that of some centuries before. Even if 
those who suggested this theory had been able and willing to 
carry it out without error or exception, we should have known 
no more, than we do from the scribes of the earlier period ; its 
adoption, though but partial, has rendered our knowledge of the 
language of the period in which the adoption took place con- 
siderably more imperfect, and much more difficult to attain, than 
it would otherwise have been. Our present spelling does not, 
except by a fiction, represent our present language, but rather 
that of the fourteenth or fifteenth century ; and even this is very 
badly represented, because various inconsistent attempts to suit 
the orthography to the language of the day, or of some earlier 
time, have been partially carried ‘out, and then by the continuing 
change of sounds rendered worse than useless. In some cases, 
such as author, the so-called etymological spelling has actually 
led people into giving a sound (th) which is not the descendant 
of any that originally existed in the word; so that etymologists, 
by inducing a nation to write, not what it speaks, but their own 
guesses at what it or some other nation might once have spoken, 
have only succeeded in disturbing that regularity of change 
which makes general, not merely singular, propositions true in 
etymology. When philologists appreciate as well as the least 
advanced mathematical student, that it is an essential condition 


of accuracy for each symbol to have but one value (however 
general) in the same investigation, we may cease to hear some of 
them advocating, in the interests of their science, a system which 
sacrifices facts in an unsuccessful effort to attain external uni- 
formity. 


It is the unavoidable misfortune of philology that almost all 
the materials for its study are literary, and that the sole excep- 
tions, living languages, are popular. At the present day it is 
usual to find a work on linguistic science classed with poetry 
and novels, which have as much affinity with it as with a 
manual of zoology, and rather less than with an historical treatise. 
Ordinary readers are thereby encouraged in the belief (often 
well-founded) that their notions of right and wrong in language 
are entitled to as much respect as their opinions on esthetic points, 
Many, too, of those who are qualified to pursue literature think 
they need nothing else to become good philologists; they might 
as well think that taste in arranging bouquets is the chief re- 
quisite, or indeed requisite at all, for the successful study of 
vegetable physiology. People destitute of any knowledge of the 
science consider themselves not merely competent to edit manu- 
scripts in any language they understand at all, but entitled to 
claim the attention of the public for opinions and hypotheses 
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which, even if partially correct, ignore the facts that many philo- 
logical points have been established during the last half-century, 
aud that discoveries in a science are rarely made without study 
by those unacquainted with its elementary facts and principles. 
Others confound knowledge of languages with knowledge of 
language, a linguist with a philologist ; it would be as correct to 
think that he who can use sword aud spear is therefore well 
acquainted with the chemistry of iron. Some knowledge of lan- 
guages is of course indispensable for an historical and scientific 
account of them, and the greater the knowledge the more perfect, 
other things being equal, will be the theories constructed from it; 
but a language, as well as a pump, can be used, and used well, 
by those who know next to nothing of its nature and history. 
The natural result of the dilettante way in which philology 
has generally been studied in this country, is that a philologist 
has been considered by most people as a cross between an anti- 
quary and a postage-stamp collector ; one who accumulates for 
the pleasure of accumulating, and values things solely because 
they are old or rare. In enlightening public opinion here, 
Professor Max Miiller, by his “ Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage,” has had no small share ; the really popular way in which 
he presented the linguistic results of others with his own mytho- 
logical speculations, attracted many who had thought philology 
one of the most unscientific and uninteresting pursuits. But the 
- evil effects of thinking that, because it sometimes assists lite- 
rature, it is merely a branch of this, are still painfully obvious. 
The derivations in our etymological dictionaries, and to an even 
greater extent in provincial glossaries, are too often disgraceful 
and ridiculous absurdities. If the compiler has learnt any lan- 
guage not familiar to all educated people, he generally tries to 
derive everything from it, without regard to chronology or his- 
tory. Works on etymology, or on the origin of language, which 
to one acquainted with scientific philology appear in much the 
same light as a treatise on alchemy to a modern chemist, stand 
a good chance in this country of being not merely reviewed, but 
recommended. Public writers who on other subjects take care 
to be well-informed or silent, make statements on linguistic 
points which are excusable only, but fully, because most people, 
however well educated, have not learnt enough of the science to 
know from whom to learn more, and are consequently to a great 
extent at the mercy of any one who appears to know a little. 
Many even of those who know something of the subject mistake 
a collection of details for a science, and think that acquain- 
tance with a number of disconnected derivations is sufficient and 
necessary to make a philologist ; as schoolboys beginning che- 
mistry think more of coloured precipitates and — than 
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of the law of multiple proportions, they attach greater impor- 
tance to a few curiosities than to the most striking generaliza- 
tions. Others, forgetting that special laws of sound-change are 
empirical, not universal, extend to all languages at all periods 
every rule which holds good for one; thereby reducing 
etymology nearly to that primitive condition in which it was 
correctly defined by Voltaire as “a science in which vowels are 
of no consequence, and consonants of very little.” General laws 
of sound-change certainly exist, as is obvious when sounds are 
written according to their formation ; but, like most laws, they 
state simply tendencies, and our knowledge does not enable us 
to determine the forms in which they are manifested in any lan- 
guage except from itself. 


The important results, in various departments of philology, 
obtained by those recent investigators—such as Mr. Ellis, Mr. J. 
A. H. Murray, and Mr. Sweet—who have set about their work 
in a really scientific manner, are evidence that the science of 
language is not yet one of those in which long and laborious 
preparation does not entitle an average student to expect that 
his contribution to the existing stock of knowledge will be more 
than a few details. In spite of the great and rapid progress it 
has made since its birth sixty years ago, philology is only now 
getting out of the metaphysical stage; phrases which have no 
meaning unless language is a being, and a sentient being, 
existing quite independently of those who speak it, are still fre- 
quently given as explanations of linguistic phenomena. Indeed, 
to judge from the fact that an essay by a well-known theologian, 
whose chief point was the assertion that writing was too inge- 
nious to be of any but divine origin, was published in at least 
one leading newspaper as an important contribution to science, 
it would seem that in this country parts of philology are still in 
the theological stage of development. Many things discovered 
by those who took a transcendental view of the nature and func- 
tion of language remain mysterious and unfruitful, awaiting 
arrangement and explanation by the help of known physical and 
mental laws. A large quantity of letter-comparison, chiefly, and 
generally excellently, executed by German philologists, is in 
existence, but is scientifically useful only as materials for sound- 
comparison. Numerous facts remain to be collected, and principles 
to be evolved, in many branches of the science which are gene- 
rally considered exhansted; and many other branches have 
hardly been investigated at all. One of these is that part of 
comparative philology which treats of language in relation to 
the ideas expressed, rather than to the sounds which express 
them. Where, for instance, is anything definite, beyond asser- 
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tions, to be found respecting the relative advantages of English 
and Latin for expressing business, or science, or poetry? Indeed, 
where is there any account of the capabilities of any single lan- 
guage for any purpose whatever? It is as obviously true for 
philology as for zoology, that to determine the common ancestor 
of related species we require them arranged according to chro- 
nology and affinity ; the recognition of this is one of the chief 
distinctions between scientific and popular etymology. Yet 
the observations contained in Mr. Sweet’s introduction, and ap- 
pendix on the ¢h, are the first important contribution to that 
knowledge of the history of Old English without which further 
advance in the philology of our older language is hardly possible. 
We do not even know at all accurately the language now spoken 
by well-educated Englishmen ; our traditional orthography, the 
hitherto very imperfect state of phonetics, and the influence of 
old-fashioned Latin grammars, have combined to make us con- 
tent with a few rough approximations. That we should be worse 
off as to our dialects is hardly to be wondered at; the confusion 
between literature and philology has here heiped other obstacles 
by depriving most of us of the wish for knowledge. Because the 
works written in one dialect are few, and their contents of little 
artistic or scientific value, the impression is common that the 
dialect is of little philological importance in comparison with the 
one which from political accidents has become the literary lan- 
' guage of the country. The only difference of consequence to 
the linguistic inquirer is that in the latter case the earlier stages 
of the dialect have probably been written down, thus giving us 
some materials for their study, while in the other case we have 
little more than the language of to-day. But there is one group 
of our dialects, Scotch, to which these considerations do not fully 
apply ; yet Mr. Murray’s essay “ On the Dialects of the South of 
Scotland ” is the only work containing information of any scientific 
value. In truth, the number of real philologica] students is stfll 
small, especially in this country. Many of those in Germany 
who pass under the title are rather literary than linguistic, and 
many of the remainder, apparently under the belief that the 
principles laid down by their eminent countrymen who created 
the science are fundamental, and have been pretty thoroughly 
followed out, are occupied in working up details to which they 
apply preconceived theories. With French philologists literature 
is still more predominant, and many of them resemble some of 
their English brethren in their ignorance of linguistics. Some 
other countries are doing good work, but it is chiefly local ; here 
there is a great scarcity even of that. Partly from the wretched 
way in which languages, their own in particular, are taught to 
young people, partly from the still prevalent impression that 
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philology is not a science, and partly from the general belief 
that, whether it is one or not, it can give the world nothing more 
valuable than a few derivations, almost all of those with an in- 
clination for pure or applied science turn their attention to one 
which has been better studied. However, more ground is thus 
left for each of those who will cultivate it ; and an ample harvest 
can be promised to him who brings even moderate attention 
and perseverance, provided he will be content to apply them at 
first in preparing himself for his work, and ascertaining what 
fields have already been gleaned by others. 


ii) 


Arr. ITI.—Grerx Lyricat Poetry. 


Poete Lyrici Greci. Tertiis Curis recensuit THEODORUS 
Berek. 3 vols. Leipsic. 1866. 


1° compress into a single article all that should be said about 
the Greek lyrical poets in Bergk’s collection is impossible. 
Yet by eliminating the writers of elegies and iambics, who may 
be considered separately as gnomic poets and satirists, the field 


is somewhat narrowed. Simonides of Amorgos, Archilochus, 
Theognis, Solon, not to mention lesser names, are by this process 
legitimately excluded. The ABolian lyrists, with Sappho at their 
head, and the so-called Dorian lyrists, who culminate in Pindar, 
remain. Casting a glance backwards into the remote shadows 
of antiquity we find that lyrical poetry, like all art in Greece, 
took its origin in connexion with primitive Nature-worship. The 
song* of Linus, referred to by Homer in his description of the 
shie!d of Achilles, was a lament sung by reapers for the beau- 
tiful dead youth who symbolized the decay of summer’s prime. 
In the funeral chant for Adonis, women bewailed the fleeting 
splendour of the spring; and Hyacinthus, loved and slain by 
Phoebus, whom the Laconian youths and maidens honoured, was 
again a type of vernal loveliness deflowered. The Bacchic songs 
of alternating mirth and sadness, which gave birth, through the 
Dithyramb, to Tragedy, and through the Comus-hymn to 
Comedy, marked the waxing and the waning of successive years, 
the pulses of the heart of Nature, to which men listened as the 
months passed over them. In their dim beginnings these 
elements of Greek poetry are hardly to be distinguished from the 
dirges and the raptures of Asiatic ceremonial, in which the 





* An old Linus-song is given by Bergk, p. 1297. 
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dance and chant and song were mingled in a vague monotony— 
generation after generation expressing the same emotions accord- 
Ing to traditions handed down from their forefathers. But the 
Greek genius was endowed with the faculty of distinguishing, 
differentiating, vitalizing, what the Oriental nations left hazy 
and confused and inert. Therefore with the very earliest stirrings 
of conscious art in Greece, we remark a powerful specializing 
tendency. Articulation succeeds to mere interjectional utterance. 
Separate forms of music and of metre are devoted, with the un- 
erring instinct of a truly esthetic race, to the expression of the 
several moods and passions of the soul. An unconscious psycho- 
logy leads by intuitive analysis to the creation of distinct branches 
of composition, each accurately adapted to its special purpose. 
From the very first commencement of their literature, the Greeks 
thus determined separate styles and established critical canons, 
which, though empirically and spontaneously formed, were based 
on real relations between the moral and esthetical sides of art, 
between feeling and expression, substance and form. The Hexa- 
meter was consecrated to epical narrative ; the Elegy was con- 
fined to songs of lament or meditation ; the Iambic assumed a 
satiric character. To have written a narrative in Iambics or a 
satire in Hexameters would have been odious to Greek taste: the 
stately march of the Dactylic metre seemed unfit for snarling 
and invective ; the quick flight of the Iambic did not carry 
weight enough or volume to sustain a lengthy narrative. In the 
same way the infinite divisions of lyrical poetry had all their 
own peculiar proprieties. How could a poet have bewailed his 
loves or losses in the stately structure of the Pindaric ode? 
Conversely, a hymn to Phoebus required more sonorousness and 
elaboration than the recurring stanzas of the Sapphic or Alcaic 
offered. It was the business, therefore, of the Greek poet, after 
duly considering his subject, to select the special form of poetry 
consecrated by long usage for his particular purpose, to conform 
his language to some species of music inseparable from that style, 
and then, within the prescribed limits both of metre and of melody, 
to exercise his imagination as freely as he could, and to produce 
novelty. This amount of fixity in the forms of poetry and music 
arose from the exquisite tact and innate taste of the Greek race. 
It was far from being a piece of scholastic pedantry or of 
Chinese conservation. No; the diction, metre, and music of an 
elegy or an ode gravitated to a certain form as naturally as the 
ingredients of a ruby or a sapphire crystallize into a crimson 
or an azure stone. The discrimination shown by the Greeks 
in all the technicalities of art remained in full vigour till the 
decline of their literature, It was not until the Alexandrian age 
that they began to confound these delicate distinctions, and to 
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use the Idyllic Hexameter for all subjects, whether narrative, 
descriptive, elegiac, encomiastic, hymeneal. Then, and not till 
then, the Greeks descended to that degradation of art which 
prevailed, for instance, in England during what we call the 
classic period of our literature. Under the influence of Dryden 
and of Pope, an English poet used no metre but the heroic 
couplet, whether he were writing a play, an epigram, a satire, an 
epic, an eclogue, an elegy, or a didactic epistle; thus losing 
all elasticity of style, all the force which appropriate form com- 
municates to thought. 

To describe the minute subdivisions of the art of lyric poetry 
in Greece, to show how wisely their several limits were pre- 
scribed, how firmly adhered to, and to trace the connexion of 
choral song with all the affairs of public and private life, would 
be a task of some magnitude. Colonel Mure, in a well-known 
passage, writes: “From Olympus down to the workshop or the 
sheep-fold, from Jove and Apollo to the wandering mendicant, 
every rank and degree of the Greek community, divine or human, 
had its own proper allotment of poetical celebration. The gods 
had their hymns, nomes, pxans, dithyrambs; great men had 
their encomia and epinikia; the votaries of pleasure their erotica 
and symposiaca ; the mourner his threnodia and elegies ; the vine- 
dresser had his epilenia ; the herdsmen their bucolica ; even the 
beggar his eiresione and chelidonisma.” Lyrical poetry in Greece 
was not produced, like poetry in modern times, for the student, 
by men who find they have a taste for versifying. It was inti- 
mately intertwined with actual life, and was so indispensable 
that every town had its professional poets and choruses, just as 
every church in Europe now has its organist, of greater or less 
pretension. The mass of lyrical poetry which must have existed 
in Greece, was probably enormous. We can only compare it to 
the quantity of church music that exists in Germany and Italy, 
in MS. and print, good, bad, and indifferent, unknown and un- 
explored, so voluminous that no one ventures to sift it or reduce 
it to order. Of this large mass we possess the fragments. Just 
as the rocky islands of the Aigean Archipelago testify to the ex- 
istence of a submerged tract of mountain heights and valleys, 
whose summits alone appear above the waves, so the odes of 
Pindar, the waifs and strays of Sappho, Simonides, and others, 
are evidences of the loss we have sustained. They prove ‘that 
beneath the ocean of time and oblivion remain for ever buried 
thousands and thousands of supreme works of art. To collect 
the fragments, to piece them together, to ponder over them until 
their scattered indications offer some suggestion of the whole 
which has been lost, is all that remains to the modern student. 
Like the mutilated marbles of Praxiteles, chips broken off from 
bas-reliefs and statues which are disinterred from the ruins of 
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Rome or Herculaneum, the minutest portions of the Greek 
lyrists have their value. We must be thankful for any two words 
of Sappho that survive in authentic juxtaposition, for any 
hemistich that may be veritably styled a relic of “some tender- 
hearted scroll of pure Simonides.” Chance has wrought fantas- 
tically with these relics. The lyrists, even in classical days, fell 
comparatively early into neglect. They were too condensed in 
language, too difficult in style, too sublime in imagination for 
the pedants of the iater Empire. Long before its close, Greek 
literature was oppressed with its own wealth; in the words of 
Livy, magnitudine laboravit sua. Taste, too, began to change : 
sophistic treatises, idyllic verses, novelettes in prose, neat epi- 
grams, usurped upon the grander forms of composition. The 
stagnation, again, of civic life under imperial sway proved un- 
favourable to the composition of national odes and to choric 
celebrations in which whole peoples took a part. So disdainful 
in her almsgiving has fortune been, that she has only flung to us 
the Epinikian odes of Pindar; while his hymns to the gods, his 
processional chants, his funeral dirges, are lost. Young Athens, 
Alexandria, aud Byzantium cared, we may conceive, for poems 
which shed lustre on athletic sports and horse-racing. Trainers, 
boxers, riders, chariot-drivers—all the muscular section of the 
public—had some interest in bygone Pythian or Olympian vic- 
tories, But who sought to preserve the antiquated hymns to 
’ Phoebus and to Zeus, when the rites of Isis and Serapis and the 
Phrygian mother were in vogue? The outspoken bolduess of 
the Erotic and Satiric lyrists stood them in bad stead. When 
Theodora was exhibiting her naked charms in the arena, who 
could commend the study of Anacreon in the schoolroom? De- 
generacy of public morals and prudery of literary taste go not 
unfrequently together. Therefore, the Emperor Julian pro- 
scribed Archilochus ; and what Julian proscribed the Christians 
sought to extirpate. To destroy an ode of Sappho was a good 
work. Consequently, we possess no complete edition of even a 
section of the works of any lyrist except Pindar; what remains 
of the others has been preserved in the works of critics, anecdote- 
mongers, and grammarians; who cite tantalizing passages to 
prove a rule in syntax, to illustrate a legend or a custom, to 
exemplify a canon of taste. Imbedded in ponderous prose, these 
splintered jewels escaped the iconoclastic zeal of the monks. 
Thanks be to Athenzus above all men, to Longinus, to Philo- 
stratus, to Maximus Tyrius, to Plutarch the moralist, to Stobeus, 
to Hephestio, to Herodian, and to the host of other Dryasdusts 
from whose heaps of shot rubbish Bergk and his predecessors 
have sorted out the fragments of extinguished stars! As a mas- 
terpiece of patient, self-denying, scientific, exhaustive investiga- 
tion, the three volumes of Bergk are unrivalled, Every author 
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of antiquity has been laid under contribution, subjected to 
critical analysis, compared and confronted with his fellow- 
witnesses. The result, reduced to the smallest possible compass, 
yields a small glittering heap of pure gold-dust, alittle handful of 
auriferous deposit sifted from numberless river-beds, crushed 
from huge masses of unfertile quartz. In our admiration of 
the scholar’s ingenuity, we almost forget our sorrow for so much 
irreparable waste. : 

Before proceeding to consider the justice of the time-honoured 
division of Greek Lyrics into Aolian and Dorian, it will be well 
to pass in review a few of the principal classes into which Greek 
choral poetry may be divided. Only thus can any idea of its 
richness and variety be formed. The old Homeric tuvo, or 
hymns dedicated to special deities, were intended to be sung at 
festivals and rhapsodical contests. Their technical name was 
Proémia, or preludes—preludes, that is, to a longer recitation ; 
and, on this account, as they were chanted by the poet himself, 
they were written in hexameters. With them, therefore, wé 
have nothing here to do. Processional hymns, or Prosodia, on 
the conirary, were strictly lyrical, and constituted a large portion 
of the poetry of Pindar, Aleman, and Stesichorus. They were 
sung at solemn festivals by troops of men and maidens walking, 
crowned with olive, myrtle, bay, or oleander, to the shrines. Their 
style varied with the occasiin and the character of the deity to 
whom they were addressed. When Hecuba led her maidens in 
dire necessity to the shrine of Pallas, the Prosodion was solemn 
and earnest. When Sophocles, with lyre in hand, headed the 
chorus round the trophy of Salamis, it was victorious and mar- 
tial. If we wish to present to our mind a picture of these pro- 
cessional ceremonies, we may study the frieze of the Parthenon 
preserved among the Elgin Marbles. Those long lines of 
maidens and young men, with baskets in their hands, with 
flowers and palm-branches, with censers and sacred emblems, 
are marching to the sound of flutes and lyres, and to the stately 
rhythms of antiphonal chanting. When they reach the altar 
of the god a halt is made; the libations are poured ; and now 
the music changes to a solemn and spondaic measure—for the 
term spondaic seems to be derived from the fact that the libation- 
hymn was composed in a grave and heavy metre of full feet. 
Hephestion has preserved a spondaic verse of Terpander which 
illustrates this rhythm : 


onévowpev raic Mvapac 
maow Mwoac 

Kai rw Mwadpyy 
Aarvig vici, 
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In the age of Greek decadence the honours of the Prosodion 
were sometimes paid to men. Atheneus presents this lively 
picture of the procession which greeted Demetrius Poliorketes : 
“When Demetrius returned from Leucadia and Corcyra to 
Athens, the Athenians received him not only with incense and 
garlands and libations, but they even sent out processional 
choruses, and greeted him with Ithyphallic hymns and dances: 
stationed by his chariot-wheels, they sang and danced and 
chanted that he alone was a real god ; the rest were sleeping, 
or were on a journey, or did not exist; they called him son of 
Poseidon and Aphrodite, eminent for beauty, universal in his 
goodness to mankind ; then they prayed and besought and sup- 
plicated him like a god.” The hymn which they sang may be 
read in Bergk, vol. iii. p. 1314. It is one of the most interesting 
relics of antiquity. 

A special kind of prosodia were the Parthenia, or processional 
hymns of maidens ; such, for example, as the Athenian girls sang 
to Pallas while they climbed the staircase of the Parthenon. Aris- 
tophanes has presented us with a beautiful example of antiphonal 
Parthenia, at the end of his Lysistrata, where churuses of 
Athenian and Spartan girls sing turn and turn about in rivalry. 
Aleman won his laurels at Sparta by the composition of this kind 
of hymn. A fragment (Bergk, p. 842) only remains to show 
what they were like: “No more, ye honey-voiced, sweet-singing 


‘maidens, can my limbs support me: oh, oh, that I were a cerylus, 


who skims the flower of the sea with halcyons, of a dauntless 
heart, the sea-blue bird of spring!” Such Parthenia, when 
addressed to Phoebus, were called Daphnephorica; for the 
maidens carried laurel-branches to his shrine. A more charming 
picture cannot be conceived than that which is presented to our 
fancy by these white-robed virgins, each with her rod of bay and 
crown of laurel-leaves, ascending the marble steps of the temple 
of the Dorian god. John Lyly, who had imbibed the spirit of 
Greek life, has written a hymn, “Sing to Apollo, god of day !” 
which might well have been used at such a festival. 

The Prosodia of which we have been speaking were addressed 
to all the gods. But there were other choric hymns with special 
names consecrated to the service of particular deities. Of this 
sort was the Pan, sung to Phoebus in his double character of a 
victorious and a healing god. The Pan was both a song of 
war and of peace ; it was the proper accompaniment of the battle 
and the feast. In like manner the Hyporchem, which, as its 
name implies, was always accompanied by a dance, originally 
formed a portion of the cult of Phabus. The chorus described 
in Iliad xviii. 590, and the glorious pageant of Olympus cele- 
brated in the Hymn to Apollo, 186, were, technically speaking, 
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Hyporchems. As the Pan and the Hyporchem were originally 
consecrated to Apollo, so the Dithyramb and the Phallic Hymn 
belonged to Dionysus.) The Dithyramb never lost the tem- 
pestuous and enthusiastic character of Bacchic revelry; but in 
time it grew from being a wild celebration of the mystic 
sufferings of Bacchus into the sublime art of Tragedy. Arion 
forms the point of this transition, He seems to have thrown 
a greater reality of passion and dramatic action into his 
choruses, which led to the introduction of dialogue, and so by 
degrees to Tragedy proper. Meanwhile the Dithyramb, as a 
tumultuous choric hymn, retained its individual existence. Its 
chorus was styled Cyclic, probably from their movement in a 
circle round the Thymelé. Every town in Greece had its 
chorodidascalus, a functionary whom Aristophanes ridicules in 
the person of Kinesias* in the Birds. He is introduced warbling 
the wildest, windiest nonsense, and entreating to have a pair of 
wings given him that he may chase his airy ideas through the 
sky. The Phallic Hymn, from which in like manner Comedy 
took its origin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exulta- 
tion. Here the wine-god was celebrated as the pleasure-loving, 
drunken, lascivious deity. Aristophanes,t again, our truest source 
of information respecting all the details of Greek life, supplies 
us with an instance of one of these songs, and of the simple rites 
which accompanied its performance. In the Frogs,{ also, the 
master of Comedy has presented us with an elaborate series of 
Bacchic Hymns. Here the Phallic and Satiric element is com- 
bined with something of the grandeur of the Dithyrambic Ode ; 
the curious mixture of sarcasm, obscenity, and splendid poetry 
offers a striking instance of Greek religious feeling, so incompre- 
hensible to modern minds. It is greatly to be regretted that our 
information respecting the Dithyramb and the Phallic Chorus 
has to be obtained from a dramatic poet rather than from any 
perfect specimens of these compositions. Bergk’s collection, full 
as it is, yields nothing§ but hints and fragments. 

Passing to the Lyrics which were connected with circum- 
stances of human life, the first to be mentioned are Epinikia, or 
odes sung in honour of victors at the games. Of these, in the 
splendid series of Pindar and in the fragments of Simonides, 
we have abundant examples. We are also able to trace their 
development from the simple exclamation of 4] riveAAa & 





* See Frere, vol. ii. pp. 200 and 201. 
+ See Tr. of Acharnians, Frere, vol, ii, p. 17. 
{ Frere’s Translation, vol, ii. pp. 241—245. 
§ See however the interesting archaic hymns to Dionysos, pp. 1299, 1300, 
Bergk, p. 716, Pindarix.i, 
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ka\Xivixe, the composition of which was ascribed to Archi- 
lochus, and which Pindar looked back upon with scornful 
triumph. Indeed, in his hands, to use the phrase of Words- 
worth, “the thing became a trumpet, whence he blew soul- 
animating strains.” The Epinikian Ode was the most costly 
and splendid flower in the victor’s wreath. Pindar compares the 
praise which he pours forth for Diagoras the Rhodian to noblest 
wine foaming in the golden goblet, which a father gives to 
honour his son-in-law, the prime and jewel of his treasure-house. 
The occasions on which such odes were sung were various— 
either when the victor was being crowned, or when he was 
returning to his native city, or by torchlight during the ending 
of the victorious day, or at a banquet after his reception in his 
home. On one of these occasions the poet would appear with 
his trained band of singers and musicians, and, taking his stand 
by the altar of the god to whom the victor offered a thanksgiving 
sacrifice, would guide the choric stream of song through strophe 
and antistrophe and epode, in sonorous labyrinths of eulogy and 
mythological allusion—prayer, praise, and admonition mingling 
with the fumes of intoxicating poetry. Of all these oceasions 
the most striking must have been the commemoration of a 
victory in the temple of Zeus at Altis, near Olympia, by moon- 
light. The contest has taken place during the day; and the 
olive wreath has been placed upon the head, say of Myronides, 
from Thebes. Having rested from his labours, after the bath 
and the banquet, crowned with his victorious garland and with 
fillets bound about his hair, he stands surrounded by his friends. 
Zeus, in ivory and gold, looks down from his marble pedestal. 
Through the open roof shines a moon of the south, glancing 
aslant on statue and column and carved bas-relief; while below, 
the red glare of torches, paling its silver, flickers with fitful 
crimson on the glowing faces of young men. ‘Then swells the 
choral hymn, with praise of Myronides and praise of Thebes, and 
stormy flights of fancy shooting beyond sun and stars. At its 
close follow libation, dedication, hands upraised in prayer to 
Zeus. ‘Then the trampling of sandalled feet upon the marble 
floor, the procession with songs still sounding to the temple- 
gate, and on a sudden, lo! the full moon, the hills, and plain, 
and solemn night of stars. The band disperses, and tle Comus 
succeeds to the thanksgiving. 

As a contrast to the Epinikia we may take the different kinds 
of Threnoi, or funeral songs. The most primitive was called 
Epikedeian, a dirge or coronach, improvised by women over the 
bodies of the dead. The lamentations of Helen and Andromache 
for Hector, and of the slave-girls for Patroclus, are Homeric in- 
stances of this species. Euripides imitates them in his tragedies— 
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a greater reality of passion and dramatic action into his 
choruses, which led to the introduction of dialogue, and so by 
degrees to Tragedy proper. Meanwhile the Dithyramb, as a 
tumultuous choric hymn, retained its individual existence. Its 
chorus was styled Cyclic, probably from their movement in a 
circle round the Thymelé. Every town in Greece had its 
chorodidascalus, a functionary whom Aristophanes ridicules in 
the person of Kinesias* in the Birds. He is introduced warbling 
the wildest, windiest nonsense, and entreating to have a pair of 
wings given him that he may chase his airy ideas through the 
sky. The Phallic Hymn, from which in like manner Comedy 
took its origin, was a mad outpouring of purely animal exulta- 
tion. Here the wine-god was celebrated as the pleasure-loving, 
drunken, lascivious deity. Aristophanes,t again, our truest source 
of information respecting all the details of Greek life, supplies 
us with an instance of one of these songs, and of the simple rites 
which accompanied its performance. In the Frogs,t also, the 
master of Comedy has presented us with an elaborate series of 
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offers a striking instance of Greek religious feeling, so incompre- 
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information respecting the Dithyramb and the Phallic Chorus 
has to be obtained from a dramatic poet rather than from any 
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as it is, yields nothing$ but hints and fragments. 
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{ Frere’s Translation, vol, ii. pp. 241—245. 
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xa\Xlvexe, the composition of which was ascribed to Archi- 
lochus, and which Pindar looked back upon with scornful 
triumph. Indeed, in his hands, to use the phrase of Words- 
worth, “the thing became a trumpet, whence he blew soul- 
animating strains.” The Epinikian Ode was the most costly 
and splendid flower in the victor’s wreath. Pindar compares the 
praise which he pours forth for Diagoras the Rhodian to noblest 
wine foaming in the golden goblet, which a father gives to 
honour his son-in-law, the prime and jewel of his treasure-house. 
The occasions on which such odes were sung were various— 
either when the victor was being crowned, or when he was 
returning to his native city, or by torchlight during the ending 
of the victorious day, or at a banquet after his reception in his 
home. On one of these occasions the poet would appear with 
his trained band of singers and musicians, and, taking his stand 
by the altar of the god to whom the victor offered a thanksgiving 
sacrifice, would guide the choric stream of song through strophe 
and antistrophe and epode, in sonorous labyrinths of eulogy and 
mythological allusion—prayer, praise, and admonition mingling 
with the fumes of intoxicating poetry. Of all these occasions 
the most striking must have beeh the commemoration of a 
victory in the temple of Zeus at Altis, near Olympia, by moon- 
light. The contest has taken place during the day; and the 
olive wreath has been placed upon the head, say of Myronides, 
from Thebes. Having rested from his labours, after the bath 
and the banquet, crowned with his victorious garland and with 
fillets bound about his hair, he stands surrounded by his friends. 
Zeus, in ivory and gold, looks down from his marble pedestal. 
Through the open roof shines a moon of the south, glancing 
aslant on statue and column and carved bas-relief; while below, 
the red glare of torches, paling its silver, flickers with fitful 
crimson on the glowing faces of young men. Then swells the 
choral hymn, with praise of Myronides and praise of Thebes, and 
stormy flights of fancy shooting beyond sun and stars. At its 
close follow libation, dedication, hands upraised in prayer to 
Zeus. Then the trampling of sandalled feet upon the marble 
floor, the procession with songs still sounding to the temple- 
gate, and on a sudden, lo! the full moon, the hills, and plain, 
and solemn night of stars. The band disperses, and the Comus 
succeeds to the thanksgiving. 

As a contrast to the Epinikia we may take the different kinds 
of Threnoi, or funeral songs. The most primitive was called 
Epikedeian, a dirge or coronach, improvised by women over the 
bodies of the dead. The lamentations of Helen and Andromache 
for Hector, and of the slave-girls for Patroclus, are Homeric in- 
stances of this species. Euripides imitates them in his tragedies— 
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in the dirge sung by Antigone, for instance, in the Phcenisse, and 
in the wailings of Hecuba for Astyanax in the Troades. A 
different kind of Threnos were the songs of Linus, Hyacinth, 
Adonis, and others, to which we have already alluded in the 
beginning of this paper. The finest extant specimen of this 
sort is Bion’s Lament for Adonis, which, however, was com- 
posed in the Idyllic age, when the hexameter had been sub- 
stituted for the richer and more splendid lyric metres. A third 
class of Threnos consisted of complex choral hymns composed by 
poets like Simonides or Pindar, to be sung at funeral solem- 
nities. Many of our most precious lyric fragments, those which 
embody philosophical reflections on life and dim previsions of 
another world, belong to dirges of this elaborate kind. 

Marriage festivals offered another occasion for lyric poetry. 
The Hymeneal, sung during the wedding ceremony, the Epitha- 
lamium, chanted at the house of the bridegroom, and many other 
species, have been defined by the grammarians. Unfortunately 
we possess nothing but the merest débris of any true Greek ode 
of this kind. Sappho’s are the best. We have to study the imi- 
tations of her style in Catullus, the marriage chorus at the end 
of the Birds of Aristophanes, and the Epithalamium of Helen by 
Theocritus, in order to form a remote conception of what a 
Sapphic marriage chorus might have been. In banquet songs 
we are more fortunate. Abundant are the Parcenia of Alczeus, 
Anacreon, Treognis, and others. Scolia, or catches, so called 
from their irregular gmetrical structure, were also in vogue at 
banquets ; and of these popular songs a sufficient number are 
preserved. A drunken passage in the works of Aristophanes* 
brings before us after a lively fashion the ceremonies with which 
the Scolion and the wine-cup circled the symposium together. 
Of all these catches the most celebrated in ancient days was the 
panegyric of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, attributed to Calli- 
stratus. As we have the opportunity of printing from MS. a 
translation of this song by the late Professor Conington, we will 
introduce it here :— 


“Tn a wreath of myrtle I'll wear my glaive, 
Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 

Who, striking the tyrant down, 

Made Athens a freeman’s town. 
Harmodius, our darling, thou art not dead ! 
Thou liv’st in the isles of the blest, ’tis said, 

With Achilles first in speed, 

And Tydides Diomede. 





* Translated by Mitchell, vol. ii. p. 282, in his “ Dicast turned Gentleman.” 
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Tn a wreath of myrtle I'll wear my glaive, 
Like Harmodius and Aristogeiton brave, 
When the twain on Athena’s day 
Did the tyrant Hipparchus slay. 
For aye shall your fame in the land be told, 
Harmodius and Aristogeiton bold, 
Who, striking the tyrant down, 
Made Athens a freeman’s town.” 


The whole collection of Scolia in Bergk (pp. 1287-1296) is 
full of interest, since these simple and popular songs carry us 
back more freshly than elaborate poems to the life of the Greeks, 
While on the subject of Scolia, it will not do to pass over the 
most splendid specimen we have in this order of composition, 
It is a fragment from Pindar (Bergk, p. 327), to translate which 
is profanation :— 

“O soul, ’tis thine in season meet, to pluck of love the blossom sweet, 

When hearts are young: 

But he who sees the blazing beams, the light that from that fore- 

head streams, 

And is not stung ;— 

Who is not storm-tost with desire,—lo ! he, I ween, with frozen fire, 
Of adamant or stubborn steel, 

Is forged in his cold heart that cannot feel. 


Disowned, dishonoured, and denied by Aphrodite glittering-eyed, 
He either toils 

All day for gold, a sordid gain, or bent beneath a woman’s reign, 
In petty broils, 

Endures her insolence, a drudge, compelled the common path to 
trudge ; 

But I, apart from this disease, 
Wasting away like wax of holy bees 

Which the sun’s splendour wounds, do pine 
Whene’er I see the young-limbed bloom divine 

Of boys. Lo! look you well; for here in Tenedos, 
Grace and Persuasion dwell in young Theoxenos.” 


It is a pity that the morality of these stanzas, to our modern 
notions, is so inferior to their poetry. 

Of the many different kinds of lyric poetry consecrated to love 
and intended for recitation by single musicians, it is not possible 
to give a strict account. That the Greeks cultivated the 
serenade is clear from a passage in the Ecclesiazuse of Aris- 
tophanes, which contains a graceful though gross specimen of 
this kind of song. The children’s songs (Bergk, 1303-1307) 
about flowers, tortoises, and hobgoblins are too curiously illus- 
trative of Greek manners not to merit a passing notice. 

After this lengthy, but far from exhaustive enumeration of the 
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kinds and occasions of lyrical poetry in Greece, we may turn to 
consider the different parts played in their cultivation by the 
several chief families of Hellas. It is remarkable that all the 
great writers of elegies and iambics were Ionians ; Theognis of 
Megara is the only Dorian whose genuine poems are celebrated ; 
and against his we have to set the bulk of Solon, Mimnermus, 
Phocylides, Callinus, and Tyrtzus, all Ionians. Not a single 
Dorian poet seems to have composed iambics, the rigid discipline 
and strong sense of decorum in a Dorian state probably render- 
ing the cultivation of satire impossible. We are told that the 
Spartans would not even suffer Archilochus to lodge as a stranger 
among them. But when we turn to lyric poetry—to the poetry 
of stanzas and strophes—the two other families of the Greeks, 
the AZolians and the Dorians, take the lead. As a Dorian was 
exceptional among the elegists, so now an Ionian will be com- 
paratively rare among the lyrists. So great was the esthetical 
conservatism of the Greeks that throughout their history their 
primitive distinctions of dialect are never lost sight of. When 
the Athenians developed Tragedy, they wrote their iambics in 
pure Attic, but they preserved a Dorian tone in their choruses. 
The epic hexameter and the elegy, on the other hand, retained 
an Ionian character to the last. The paths struck out by the 
Kolians and Dorians in the domain of lyric poetry were so 
different as to justify us in speaking of two distinct species. 
When Milton, in the “ Paradise Regained,” catalogued the 
poetical achievements of the Greeks, he assigned their true place 
to these two species in the line— 


Evlian charms and Dorian lyric odes. 


The poets and poetesses of the Aigean Islands cultivated a 
rapid and effusive style, polishing their passionate stanzas so 
exquisitely that they well deserve the name of charms. The 
Dorian poets, inspired by a graver and more sustained imagina- 
tion, composed long and complex odes for the celebration of gods 
and heroes. The Atolian singer dwelt on his own joys and 
sorrows. The Dorian bard addressed some deity, or told the tales 
of demigods and warriors. The olian chanted his stanzas to 
the lyre or flute. The Dorian trained a chorus, who gave 
utterance to his verse in dance and song. 

Though the olians were the eldest family of the Hellenic 
stock, their language retaining more than any other dialect the 
primitive character of the Greek tongue, yet they never rose to 
such historical importance as the Dorians and Ionians. Geogra- 
phically they were scattered in such a way as to have no defi- 
nite centre. We find Molians in Elis, in Boeotia, in Lesbos, and 
on the Asian seacoast south of the Troad. But in course of time 
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the Aolians of Elis and Bootia were almost identified with the 
Dorians as allies of Sparta, while the Aolians of Lesbos and 
Asia merged themselves in the Athenian empire. Politically, 
mentally, and morally, they showed less activity than their 
cousins of the blood of Dorus and Ion. They produced no 
lawgivers like Lycurgus and Solon: they had no metropolis like 
Sparta and Athens: they played no prominent part in the 
struggle with Persia, or in the Peloponnesian war. In the later 
days of Greece, Thebes, when Dorized by contact with the Spar- 
tans, for a short time headed Greece, and flourished with brief 
splendour. But it would not be accurate to give to the Molian 
character the credit of the fame of Thebes at that advanced 
perioc. Yet, for a certain space of time, the Molians occupied 
the very foreground of Greek literature, and blazed out with a 
brilliance of lyrical splendour that has never been surpassed. 
There seems to have been something passionate and intense in 
their temperament, which made the emotions of the Dorian and 
the Ionian feeble by comparison. Lesbos, the centre of olian 
culture, was the island of overmastering passions: the personality 
of the Greek race burned there with a fierce and steady flame ot 
concentrated feeling. The energies which the Ionians divided 
between pleasure, politics, trade, legislation, science, and the 
arts; which the Dorians turned to war and statecraft and social 
economy, were restrained by the Adolians within the sphere of 
individual emotions, ready to burst forth volcanically. Nowhere 
in any age of Greek history, or in any part of Hellas, did the 
love of physical beauty, the sensibility to radiant scenes of nature, 
the consuming fervour of personal feeling, assume such grand 
proportions and receive so illustrious an expression as they did 
in Lesbos. At first this passion blossomed into the most exqui- 
site lyrical poetry that the world has known: this was the flower- 
time of the olians, their brief and brilliant spring. But the 
fruit it bore was bitter and rotten. Lesbos became a byeword 
for corruption. ‘The passions which for a moment had flamed 
into the gorgeousness of Art, burning their envelope of words 
and images, remained a mere furnace of sensuality, from which 
no expression of the divine in human life could be expected. In this 
the Lesbian poets were not unlike the Provengal troubadours, who 
made a literature of Love; or the Venetian painters, who based 
their art upon the beauty of colour, the voluptuous charms of 
the flesh. In each case the motive of enthusiastic passion suf- 
ficed to produce a dazzling result. But as soon as its freshness 
was exhausted there was nothing left for Art to live on, and 
mere decadence to sensuality ensued, Several circumstances 
contributed to aid the development of lyric poetry in Leshos. 
The customs of the AXolians permitted more social and domestic 
(Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XLII. No. I. ') 
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freedom than was common in Greece. Xolian women were not 
confined to the hareem like Ionians, or subjected to the vigorous 
discipline of the Spartans. While mixing freely with male 
society, they were highly educated, and accustomed to express 
their sentiments to an extent unknown elsewhere in history— 
until, indeed, the present time. The Lesbian ladies applied them- 
selves successfully to literature. They formed clubs for the cul- 
tivation of poetry and music. They studied the art of beauty, 
aud sought to refine metrical forms and diction. Nor did they 
confine themselves to the scientific side of art. Unrestrained by 
public opinion, and passionate for the beautiful, they cultivated 
their senses and emotions, and developed their wildest passions. 
All the luxuries and elegances of life which that climate and the 
rich valleys of Lesbos could afford, were at their disposal: ex- 
quisite gardens, in which the rose and hyacinth spread. perfume ; 
river beds ablaze with the oleander and wild pomegranate ; 
olive-groves and fountains, where the cyclamen and violet 
flowered with feathery maiden-hair; pine-tree-shadowed coves, 
where they might bathe in the calm of a tideless sea; fruits such 
as only the southern sun and sea-wind can mature ; marble cliffs, 
starred with jonquil and anemone in spring, aromatic with 
myrtle and lentisk and samphire and wild rosemary through all 
the months; nightingales that sang in May; temples dim with 
dusky gold and bright with ivory ; statues and frescoes of heroic 
forms. In such scenes as these the Lesbian poets lived, and 
thought of Love, When we read their poems, we seem to have 
the perfumes, colours, sounds, and lights of that luxurious land 
distilled in verse. Nor was a brief but biting winter wanting to 
give tone to their nerves, and, by contrast with the summer, to 
prevent the palling of so much luxury on sated senses. The vo- 
luptuousness of Afolian poetry is not like that of Persian or 
Arabian art. It is Greek in its self-restraint, proportion, tact. 
We find vothing burdensome in its sweetness. All is so rhyth- 
mically and sublimely ordered in the poems of Sappho that 
supreme ari lends solemnity aud grandeur to the expression of 
unmitigated passion. 

The world has suffered no greater literary loss than the loss of 
Sappho’s poems. So perfect are the smallest fragments preserved 
in Bergk’s Collection—the line, for example (p. 809), jioog ayyeAog 
inepdgpwvog ajowv, which Ben Jonson fancifully translated, 
“ihe dear glad angel of the spring, the nightingale’—that we 
muse in a sad rapture of astonishment to think what the com- 
plete poems must have been. Among the ancients Sappho enjoyed 
a unique renown, She was called “The Poetess,” as Homer 
was called “The Poet.” Aristotle placed her in the same rank 
as Homer and Archilochus. Plato, in the Phedrus, mentioned 
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her as the tenth Muse. Solon, hearing one of her poems, prayed 
that he might not see death till he had learned it. Strabo speaks 
of her genius with religious awe. Louginus cites her love-ode 
as a specimen of poetical sublimity. The epigrammatists call her 
Child of Aphrodite and Erés, nursling of the Graces and Persua- 
sion, pride of Hellas, peer of Muses, companion of Apollo. No- 
where is a hint whispered that her poetry was aught but perfect. 
As far as we can judge, these praises were strictly just. Of all 
the poets of the world, of all the illustrious artists of all litera- 
tures, Sappho is the one whose every word has a peculiar and 
unmistakable perfume, a seal of absolute perfection and inimit- 
able grace. In her art she was unerring. Even Archilochus 
seems commonplace when compared with her exquisite rarity of 
brase. 

About her life—her brother Charaxus, her daughter Cleis, her 
rejection of Alcmus and suit to Phaon, her love for Atthis and 
Anactoria, her leap from the Leucadian cliff—we know so very 
little, and that little is so confused with mythology and turbid 
with the scandal of the comic poets, that it is not worth while to 
rake up once again the old materials for hypothetical conclu- 
sions, There is enough of heart-devouring passion in Sappho’s 
own verse without the legends of Phao and the cliff of Leucas. 
The reality casts all fiction into the shade ; for nowhere, except, 
perhaps, in some Persian or Provengal love-songs, can be found 
more ardent expressions of overmastering emotion. Whether ad- 
dressing the maidens, whom even in Elysium, as Horace says, 
Sappho could not forget ; or embodying the profounder yearnings 
of an intense soul after beauty which has never on earth existed, 
but which inflames the hearts of noblest poets, robbing their eyes 
of sleep and giving them the bitterness of tears to drink—these 
dazzling fragments— 


“ Which still, like sparkles of Greek fire, 
Burn on through time and ne’er expire” — 


are the ultimate and finished forms of passionate utterance, 
diamonds, topazes, and blazing rubies, in which the fire of the 
soul is crystallized for ever. Adequately to translate Sappho 
was beyond the power of even Catullus: that love-ode, which 
Longinus called “not one passion, but a congress of passions,” 
and which a Greek physician copied into his book of diagnoses 
as a compendium of all the symptoms of corroding emotion, 
appears but languid in its Latin dress of “Ille mi par.” Far 
less has any modern poet succeeded in the task: Rossetti, who 
deals so skilfully with Dante and Villon, is comparatively tame 
when he apprvaches Sappho. Instead of attempting, therefore, 
to interpret for English readers the charm of Sappho’s style, it is 
F2 
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best to refer to pp. 874-924 of Bergk, where every vestige that 
is left of her is shrined. 

Beside Sappho, Alczeus pales. His drinking songs and war 
songs have indeed great beauty ; but they are not to be named in 
the same breath, for perfection of style, with the stanzas of Sap- 
pho. Of the other Lesbian poets, Erinna and Damophila, we 
know but little: the one survives in a single epigram—if we 
reject the epitaphs on Baucis: -the other is a mere name. 
It is noticeable that of the four Lesbian poets three are 
women. We may remember that in Thebes, which was also an 
f£olian city, Myrtis and Corinna rivalled Pindar. To the list of 
f£olian poets Anacreon, though an Ionian by birth and an Ionian 
in temperament, is generally added, because he cultivated the 
lyrical stanza of personal emotion. Into the Molian style Ana- 
creon introduced a new and uncongenial element. His passion 
had none of Sappho’s fiery splendour, none of the haughtiness 
and restlessness which distinguished Alceus. There was a vein 
of levity, almost of vulgarity, in the Ionians, which removed 
them from the altitudes of Dorian heroism and olian enthu- 
siasm. This tincture of flippancy is discernible in Anacreon. Life 
aud love come easily to him. The roses keep no secrets for his ears, 
such as they told to Sappho: they serve very well for garlands 
when he drinks, and have a pleasant smell—especially in myrrh. 
The wine-cup does not suggest variety of seasons,—the frozen 
streams of winter, the parched breath of the Dogstar,—as with 
Alczus: he tipples and gets drunk. His loves too are facile— 
not permanent and tempestuous. The girls and boys of whom 
he sings were flute-players and cup-bearers, servants of a tyrant, 
instrumenta libidinis, chosen for their looks, as he had been 
selected for the sweetness of his lyre with twenty chords. He 
never felt the furnace of Sappho, whose love, however criminal, 
was serious and of the soul. The ditference between the lives of 
these three lyrists is very striking. Alcgeus was a politician and 
party leader. Sappho was the centre of a free society of female 
poets. Anacreon was the courtier and laureate of tyrants. He 
won his first fame with Polycrates, at whose death Hipparchus 
fetched him to Athens in a trireme of fifty oars. Between Bac- 
chus and Venus he spent his days in palaces; and died at the 
ripe age of eighty-five at Teos, choked, it is reported, by a grape- 
stone—a hoary-headed roué, for whom the rhyme of Walter 
Mapes might have been written : 

“ Meum est propositum, 
In taberna mori,” ete. 


It need not be remarked that of the genuine poems of Anacreon 
we possess but few [pp. 1011—1045 of Bergk]. His great 
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popularity in Greece led to innumerable imitations of his lighter 
style. These are fully preserved in Bergk’s Collection [pp. 1046 
— 1108]. 

The Dorian style offers a marked contrast to the Holian. In 
the case of the Ionian satirists and elegists, and in that of the 
olian lyrists, the national peculiarities of the art resulted from 
national qualities in the artists. This is not the case with the 
so-called Dorian poets The great lyrists of this school are, with 
one exception, of extraction foreign to the Dorian tribe. Alcman 
was a Lydian; Stesichorus acknowledged an Ionian colony for his 
fatherland ; Arion was a Lesbian; Simonides and Bacchylides 
were Ionian; Pindar was Beotian; Ibycus of Rhegium alone 
was a true Dorian. Why then is the style called Dorian? Be- 
cause the poets, though not Dorian by birth, wrote for Dorian 
patrons in the land of Dorians, to add splendour to ceremonies 
and solemnities in vogue among the Dorians. The distinctive 
features of this, the most sublime branch of Greek lyrical poetry, 
have been already hinted at: these elaborate Choral Hymns, in 
which strophe answers to antistrophe and epode to epode, 
chanted by bands of singers and accompanied at times by 
dancing, were designed to give expression, no longer to personal 
emotions, but to the feelings of great congregations of men en- 
gaged in the celebration of gods, and heroes, and illustrious 
mortals, Why this species of choral poetry received the patro- 
nage and name of the Dorian tribe may be seen by glancing at 
the institutions peculiar to this section of the Hellenic family. 
The Dorians, more than any other Greeks, lived in common and 
in public. Their children were educated, not at home, but in 
companies, beneath the supervision of state-officers. Girls as 
well as boys submitted to gymnastic training, and were taught 
to sacrifice domestic and personal to political and social interests. 
Tutored to merge the individual in the mass, habituated to asso- 
ciate together in large bodies, the Dorians felt no need of venting 
private feeling. Their personal emotions were stunted: they 
had no separate wants and wishes, aspirations and regrets, to 
utter. Yet the sense of melody and harmony which was rooted 
80 profoundly in the Greek temperament, néeded some outlet 
even here ; while the gymnastic and athletic exercises practised 
by the Dorians rendered them peculiarly sensitive, not only to 
the beauties of the human body, but also to the refinements of 
rhythmical movement. The spiritual enthusiasm for great 
and glorious actions, which formed the soul of the Greek race, 
flamed with all the greater brilliancy among Dorians, because it 
Was not narrowed, as among (Holians, to the selfish passions of 
the individual, or diverted, as among Ionians, to meditation or 
satire ; but was concentrated on public interests, on religious and 
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heroic traditions, on all the thoughts and feelings which stimulate 
a large political activity. The Dorians required a poetry which 
should be public, which should admit of the participation of 
many individuals, which should give utterance to national enthu- 
siasms, which should combine the movements of men and women 
in choric evolutions with the melodies of music and the sublime 
words of inspired prophecy. In brief, the Dorians needed poets 
able, to quote Milton’s words— 

“to imbibe and cherish in a great people the seeds of virtue and public 
civility, to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the affections 
in right tune ; to celebrate in glorious and lofty hymns the throne and 
equipage of God’s Almightiness, and what He works, and what He 
suffers to be wrought with high Providence..... Lastly, what- 
soever in religion is holy and sublime, in virtue amiable or grave; 
whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the changes of that which 
is called fortune from without, or the wily subtleties and reflexes 
of man’s thoughts from within; all these things with a solid and 
treatable smoothness, to point out and describe.’’ 


But here arose a difficulty. With all their need of the highest 
and most elaborate poetry, with all their sensibility to beauty, 
the Dorians thought it beneath the dignity of a citizen to prac- 
tise the arts. Their education, almost exclusively military and 
gymnastic, unfitted them, at all events in Sparta, for studies in- 
dispensable towards gaining proficiency in any science so elabo- 
rate as that of choral poetry. Drilled to abstinence, obedience, 
and silence, dwelling in a camp, without privacy or leisure, how 
could a Spartan, that automaton of the State, be expected to 
produce poetry, or excel in any fine art? A Spartan king, on 
being shown the most distinguished musician of his age, pointed 
to his cook as the best maker of black broth. Music, if music 
they must have; poetry, if poetry were required by some blind 
instinct ; dancing, if dancing were a necessary compliment to 
the Deity ; must be imported by these warriors from foreign 
lands. Thus the Spartans became the patrons of stranger artists 
on whom they imposed their laws of taste. They pressed the 
flexible Ionian, the passionate Lesbian, the languid Lydian, the 
acute Athenian, into their service, and made them use the crabbed 
Dorian speech. They said: We want such and such odes for 
our choruses ; we wish to amuse our youths and maidens, and to 
honour the gods with pompous harmonies; you, men of art, 
write for us, sing for us; but be careful to comprehend our cha- 
racter ; and remember that, though you are Jonians or Lesbians, 
your inspiration must be Dorian. They got what they required. 
The so-called Dorian lyric is a genuine product of the Dorian 
race, although its greatest masters were foreigners and aliens. 
Much after the satae fashion did England patronize Handel in 
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the last century; in the same way may Handel’s oratorios be 
called English music ; for though the English are not musicians, 
and are diffident in general of the artist class, yet neither Ger- 
mans nor Italians nor French have seen produced upon their 
soil such colossal works of art in the service of a highly intellec- 
tual religion. 

It is interesting to reflect upon the influence of the Dorian 
race in the evolution of Greek art. That, as a nation, they pos- 
sessed the germs of artistic invention, and that their character 
expressed itself very clearly in esthetic forms, is evident from 
the existence of the Dorian style in architecture, and the Dorian 
mood in music, both of which reflect their broad simplicity and 
strength disdaining ornament. The same stamp they impressed 
upon Greek poetry, through the instruments they selected from 
other tribes. Had it not been for the strict legislation of 
Lycurgus, which, by forcing Sparta into a purely political develop- 
ment, and establishing a complete community of life among the 
citizens, checked the emergence of that individuality which is so 
all-important to the artist, Sparta might have counted her great 
sculptors, poets, musicians, orators, and painters in rivalry with 
Phidias, Sophocles, Damon, Pericles, Polygnotus. As it was, 
though without hands to paint and carve, without lips to sing 
and plead, the stubborn Dorian race set its seal on a wide field 
of Greek art. 

The elaborate works of the choral lyrists may be regarded as 
the highly-wrought expansions of rudiments already existing 
among the Dorians. Aleman, Arion, and Stesichorus, the three 
masters who formed choral poetry from the materials indicated to 
usin the poems of Homer, and who had to blend in one harmoni- 
ous whole the sister arts of dancing, music, and poetry, so as to 
present a pompous appeal to the intellect through speech, and 
through the ear and eye, found ready to their hands such simple 
songs as may be read in Bergk, pp. 1301--1303. The dithyramb 
of the women of Elis: “Come, hero, Dionysos, to the holy sea- 
temple, attended by the graces, and rushing on with oxen-hoof ! 
Holy ox! Holy ox!” The chorus of the old men, men, and 
boys at Sparta: “ We once were stalwart youths: we are ; if 
thou likest, try our strength: we shall be; and far better too !” 
The march-song of the Spartans in their rhythmic revels: “ Ad- 
vance boys, set your feet forward, and dance in the reel better 
still.” From these had to be trained the complex and magni- 
ficent work of art, which culminated in a Pythian ode of Pindar! 
Aleman was a native of Sardis, and a slave of Agesilaus the 
Spartan. He flourished there between 671 and 631 BC., 
composing Parthenia for the maidens of Taygetus. Who does not 
know his lines upon the valley of Eurotas? “Sleep holds the 
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mountain summits and ravines, the promontories and the water- 
courses ; and creeping things, and whatsoever black earth breeds ; 
and wild beasts of the hills, and bees, and monsters in the 
hollows of the dark blue deep; and all the wide-winged birds 
are sleeping.” Junior to Aleman was Arion, who spent most of 
his time with Periander at Corinth. His contribution to choral 
poetry was the elaboration of the Dithyramb. But of his work 
we have whfértanately not a single fragment left. The piece 
that bears his name [Bergk, p. 872,] has to be ascribed to some 
tolerable poet of the Euripidean period. His life is involved in 
mythology ; most beautiful is the oft-told tale of his salvation 
from the sea waves by an enamoured dolphin—a fish, by the 
way, which Atheneus dignifies by the title of giA@doe re Kau 
giAavAog, and which Aristotle calls ¢:AdvOpwzoc. Rather more 
is known about Stesichorus. He was a native of Himera, in 
Sicily, but probably a Dorian by descent. His parents called 
him Tisias, but he took his more famous name from his profes- 
sion. Stesichorus is a title that might have been given to any 
chorus-master in a Greek city ; but Tisias of Himera won it by 
being emphatically the author of the choric system. Antiquity re- 
eognised in him the inventor of Strophe, Antistrophe, and Epode, 
with the corresponding movements of the dance, which were de- 
signated the Triad of Stesichorus. A remark made by Quintilian 
about this poet—that he sustained the burden of the Epos with 
his lyre—forms a valuable criticism on his style. In the days 
of Stesichorus, the epic proper had lost its vitality ; but people still 
felt the liveliest interest in heroic legends, and loved to connect 
the celebration of the past with their ceremonies. A lyrical poet 
had therefore so to treat the myths of Hellas that choruses 
should represent them in their odes and semi-dramatic dances. 
It is probable that Stesichorus made far more use of mythical 
material than Pindar, dealing with it less allusively, and adher- 
ing more closely to the epic form of narrative. When we hear 
of his ode, the Orestea, being divided into three books (whatever 
that may mean), and read the titles of the rest—Cerberus, 
Cyenus, Scylla, Europa, the Sack of Troy, the Nostoi, and 
Geryonis, we are led to suspect that his choral compositions were 
something of the nature of medizval mystery plays,—semi-lyrical, 
semi-dramatic poems founded on the religious legends of the 
past. Stesichorus did not confine himself to this species of com- 
position; but wrote hymns, encenia, and pzans, like other 
professional lyrists that succeeded him, and invented a curious 
kind of love-tale from real life. One of these romantic poems, 
called Calycé, was about a girl, who loved purely but unhappily, 
and died. Another, called Rhadina, told the forlorn tale of a 
Samian brother and sister put to death by a cruel tyrant. It is 
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a pity that these early Greek novels in verse are lost. We might 
have found in them the fresh originals of Daphnis and Chloe, 
or the romances of ‘atius and Heliodorus. Finally, Stesichorus 
composed fables, such as the Horse and the Stag, and pas- 
torals upon the death of Daphnis, in which he proved himself 
true to his Sicilian origin, and anticipated Theocritus. Enough 
has been said about Stesichorus to prove that he was a richly 
inventive genius, one of those facile and abundant natures who 
excel in many branches of art, and who give hints by which 
posterity may profit. Yet with all his genius he was not 
thoroughly successful. His pastorals and romances were aban- 
doned by his successors ; his epical lyrics were lost in the tragic 
drama. Like many other poets, he failed by coming at a wrong 
moment, or by adhering to forms of art which could not long 
remain in vogue. In his attempt to reconcile the epical treat- 
ment of mythology with the choric system of his own invention, 
he proved that he had not fully grasped the capabilities of lyrical 
poetry. In his endeavour to create an idyllic and romantic 
species, he was far before his age. 

The remaining choral poets of the Dorian style, of whom the 
eldest, Ibycus, dates half a century later than Arion, received 
from their predecessors an instrument of poetical expression 
already nearly complete. It was their part to use it as skilfully 
as possible, and to introduce such changes as might render it 
more polished. Excellence of workmanship is particularly 
noticeable in what remains of Ibycus, Simonides, Bacchylides, 
These latter lyrists are no Jonger local poets: under the altered 
circumstances of Hellas at the time of the Persian war, art has 
become Panhellenic, the artists cease to be the servants of one 
state or of one deity; they range from city to city, giving their 
services to all who seek for them, and embracing the various 
tribes and religious rites of the collected Greeks in their esthetic 
sympathy. Now, for the first time, poets begin to sell their 
songs of praise for money. Simonides introduced the practice, 
which had something shocking in it to Greek taste, and which 
Plato especially censures as sophistic and illiberal in his Prota- 
goras. Now, too, poets became the friends and counsellors of 
princes, mixing freely in the politics of Samos, Syracuse, Agri- 
gentum, Thessaly ; aiding the tyrants Polycrates, Hiero, Theron, 
the Scopads, with their advice. Simonides is said to have sus- 
pended hostilities between Theron and Hiero by his diplomatic 
intercession after their armies had been drawn up in battle array. 
Petrarch did not occupy a more important place among the 
princes ard republics of medieval Italy. Under these new con- 
ditions, and with this expansion of the poet’s calling, the old 
character of the Dorian lyric changed. The title Dorian is now 
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merely nominal ; and the dialect is a conventional language con- 
secrated to this style. 

_ Jbycus was a native of Rhegium, a colony of mixed Ionians 
and Dorians. To which of these families he belonged is not 
certain. If we judged by the internal evidence of his poems, we 
should call him an Ionian ; for they are distinguished by volup- 
tuous sweetness, with a dash of almost AZolian intensity. Ibycus 
was a poet-errant, carrying his songs from state to state. The 
beautiful story of the cranes who Jed to the discovery of his 
murderer at Corinth, though probably mythical, like that of 
Arion’s dolphin, illustrates the rude lives of these Greek trouba- 
dours, and shows in what respect the sucer vates, servant of the 
Muses and beloved of Phoebus, was held by the people. Ibycus 
was regarded by antiquity as a kind of male Sappho. His odes, 
composed for birthday festivals and banquets, were dedicated 
chiefly to the praise of beautiful youths, and the legends which 
adorned them, like those of Ganymede or Tithonus, were appro- 
priate to the erotic style. Aristophanes, in the Thesmophora- 
zuse, makes Agathan connect him with Anacreon and Alczus, 
as the three refiners of language. It is clear, therefore, that in 
his art Ibycus adapted the manner of Dorian poetry to the 
matter of Aolian or Ionian love-chants. Simonides is a far 
more brilliant representative than Ibycus, both of Greek choral 
poetry in its prime, and also of the whole literary life of Hellas 
during the period which immediately preceded and followed the 
Persian war. He was born in the island of Ceos, of pure Ionian 
blood and breeding ; but the Ionians of Ceos were celebrated for 
their swppocbvn, a quality which is strongly marked in the 
poems of Simonides. In his odes we do not trace that mixture 
of Aolian passion and that concentration upon personal emo- 
tions which are noticeable in those of Ibycus, but rather a 
Dorian solemnity of thought and feeling, which qualified 
Simonides for the arduous functions to which he was called, of 
commemorating in elegy and epigram and funeral ode the 
achievements of Hellas against Persia. Simonides belonged to 
a family of professional poets; for the arts among the early 
Greeks were hereditary; a father taught the trade of flute- 
playing and chorus-leading and verse-making to his son, who, if 
he had original genius, became a great poet, as was the fate of 
Pindar ; or, if he were endowed with commonplace abilities, re- 
mained a journeyman in art without discredit to himself, per- 
forming useful functions in his native place. Simonides exer- 
cised his calling of chorus-teacher at Carthzea in Ceos, and lived at 
the yopnyeiov, or resort of the chorus, near the temple of Apollo. 
But the greater portion of his life, after he had attained 
celebrity, was passed with patrons,—with Hipparchus, who invited 
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him to Athens, where he dwelt at amity with Anacreon, and at 
enmity with Pindar’s master Lasos—with the Scopads and 
Aleuads of Thessaly ; for whom he composed the most touching 
threnoi and the most brilliant panegyrics, of which fragments 
have descended to us ;—finally, with Hiero of Syracuse, who 
honoured him exceedingly, and when he died, consigned him to 
the earth with princely funeral pomp. The relations of Simo- 
nides to these patrons may be gathered from numerous slight 
indications, none of which are very honourabie to his character. 
For instance, after receiving the hospitality of Hipparchus, he 
composed an epigram for the statue of Harmodius, in which he 
calls the murder of the tyrant “a great light rising upon Athens.” 
Again, he praised the brutal Scopas, son of Creon, in an ode 
which is celebrated, both as connected with the most dramatic 
incident in the poet’s life, and also as having furnished Plato 
with a theme for argument, and Aristotle with an ethical quota- 
tion—“ To be a good man in very truth, a square without blame, 
is hard.” This proposition Plato discusses in the Protagoras, 
while Aristotle cites the phrase, reroaywvoc avev. From the 
general tenor of the fragments of this ode, from Plato’s criticism, 
and from what is known about the coarse nature of Scopas, who 
is being praised, we must conjecture that Simonides attempted 
to whitewash his patron’s character by depreciating the standard 
of morality. With Ionian facility and courtly compliment he 
made excuses for a bad man by pleading that perfect goodness 
was unattainable. Scopas refused to pay the price required by 
Simonides for the poem in question, telling him to get half of 
it from the Dioscuri, who had also been eulogized. This was 
at a banquet. While the king was laughing at his own rude jest, 
a servant whispered to the poet that two goodly youths waited 
without, desiring earnestly to speak with him. Simonides left 
the palace, but found no one. Even as he stood looking for his 
visitors, he heard the crash of beams and the groans of dying 
men. Scopas with his guests had been destroyed by the falling 
of the roof, and Simonides had received a godlike guerdon from 
the two sons of Tyndareus. This story belongs, perhaps, to the 
same class as the cranes of Ibycus and the dolphin of Arion. 
Yet there seems to be no doubt that the Scopad dynasty was 
suddenly extinguished ; for we hear nothing of them at the time 
of the Persian war, and we know that Simonides composed a 
threnos for the family. 

The most splendid period of the life of Simonides was that 
which he passed at Athens during the great wars with Persia. 
Here he was the friend of Miltiades, Themistocles, and Pausanias. 
Here he compiled his epigrams on Marathon, Thermopyle, 
Salamis, Platzaa—poems not destined to be merely sung or con- 
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signed to parchment, but to be carved in marble or engraved in 
letters of imperishable bronze upon the works of the noblest archi- 
tects and statuaries. The genius of Simonides is unrivalled in 
this branch of monumental poetry. His couplets—calm, simple, 
- terse, strong as the deeds they celebrate, enduring as the brass 
or stone which they adorned—animated succeeding generations 
of Greek patriots; they were transferred to the brains of states- 
men like Pericles and Demosthenes, inscribed upon the fleshy 
tablets of the hearts of warriors like Cleomenes, Pelopidas, 
Epaminondas. We are thrice fortunate in possessing the entire 
collection of these epigrams, unrivalled for the magnitude of the 
events they celebrate, and for the circumstances under which 
they were composed. When we reflect what would have become 
of the civilization of the world but for these Greek victories— 
when we remember that the events which these few couplets re- 
cord transcend if importance those of any other single period of 
history—we are almost appalled by the contrast between the 
brevity of the epigrams and the world-wide vastness of their 
matter. In reviewing the life of Simonides, after admitting 
that he was greedy of gain and not averse to flatter, we are 
bound to confess that, as a poet, he proved himself adequate to 
the age of Marathon and Salamis. He was the voice of Hellas 
—the genius of Fame, sculpturing upon her brazen shield with 
a pen of adamant, in. austere letters of indelible gold, the 
achievements to which the whole world owes its civilization. 
Happy poet! Had any other man so splendid a heritage of 
song alloted to him? 

In style Simonides is always pure and exquisitely polished. 
The ancients called him the sweet poet—Melicertes—par excel- 
lence. His swppocbyn gives a mellow tone not merely to his 
philosophy and moral precepts, but also to his art. He has none 
of Pindar’s rugged majesty, volcanic force, gorgeous exuberance : 
he does not, like Pindar, pour forth an inexhaustible torrent of 
poetical ideas, chafing against each other in the eddies of breath- © 
less inspiration. On the contrary, he works up a few thoughts, 
a few carefully selected images, with patient skill, producing a 
perfectly harmonious result, but one which is always bordering 
on the commonplace. Like all correct poets, he is somewhat 
tame, though tender, delicate, and exquisitely beautiful. Pindar 
electrifies his hearer, seizing him Jike the eagle in Dante’s vision, 
and bearing him breathless through the ether of celestial flame. 
Simonides leads us by the hand along the banks of pleasant 
rivers, through laurel-groves, and by the porticoes of sunny tem- 
ples. What he possesses of quite peculiar to his own genius is 
pathos—the pathos of romance. This appears most remarkable 
in the fragment of a threnos which describes Danae afloat upon 
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the waves at night. The careful development of simple thoughts 
in Simonides may best be illustrated by the fragment on the 
three hundred Spartans who died at Thermopylae :— 


“Of those who died at Thermopylz, glorious is the fate and fair the 
doom; their grave is an altar; instead of lamentation, they have end- 
less fame; their dirge is a chant of praise. Such winding-sheet as 
theirs no rust, no, nor all-conquering time, shall bring to nought. 
But this sepulchre of brave men hath taken for its habitant the glory 
of Hellas. Leonidas is witness, Sparta’s king, who hath left a mighty 
crown of valour and undying fame.” 


The antitheses are wrought with consummate skill: the fate of 
the heroes is glorious, their doom honourable; so far the 
eulogy is commonplace; then the same thought receives a 
bolder turn: their grave is an altar. We do not lament for 
them so much as hold them in eternal memory; our very 
songs of sorrow become pans of praise. What follows is a still 
further expansion of the leading theme: rust and time cannot 
affect their fame ; Hellas confides her glory to their tomb. Then 
generalities are quitted, and Leonidas, the protagonist of Ther- 
mopyle, appears. ‘ 

In his threnos Simonides has generally recourse to, the 
common grounds of consolation, which the Ionian elegists repeat 
ad nauseam, dwelling upon the shortness and uncertainty and 
ills of life, and tending rather to depress the survivors on their 
own account than to comfort them for the dead In one he says, 
“Short is the strength of men, and vain are all their cares, and in 
their brief life trouble follows upon trouble ; and death, that no 
man shuns, is hung above our heads—for him both good and 
bad share equally.” It is impossible, while reading this 
lachrymose lament, to forget the fragment of that mighty 
threnos of Pindar’s which sounds like a trumpet-blast for 
immortality, and trampling under feet the glories of this world, 
reveals the gladness of the souls who have attained Elysium :— 


“ For them, the night all through, 
In that broad realm below, 
The splendour of the sun spreads endless light ; 
Mid rosy meadows bright, : 
Therr city of the tombs with incense-trees, 
And golden chalices 
Of flowers, and fruitage fair, 
Scenting the breezy air, 
Is laden. There with horses and with play, 
With games and lyres, they while the hours away. 


“ On every side around 
Pure happiness is found, 
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With all the blooming beauty of the world ; 
There fragrant smoke upcurled 

From altars, where the blazing fire is dense 
With perfumed frankincense 
Burned unto gods in heaven, 
Through all the land is driven, 

Making its pleasant places, odorous 

With scented gales and sweet airs amorous,” 


What has been said about Simonides applies in a great 
measure also to Bacchylides, who was his nephew, pupil, and 
faithful follower. The personality of Bacchylides, as a man and 
a poet, is absorbed in that of his uncle—the greater bard, the 
more distinguished actor on the theatre of the world. While 
Simonides played his part in public life, Bacchylides gave him- 
self up to the elegant pleasures of society ; while Simonides 
celebrated in epigrams the military glories of the Greeks, 
Bacchylides wrote wine-songs and congratulatory odes. His 
descriptions of Bacchic intoxication and of the charms of peace 
display the same careful word-painting as the description by 
Simonides of Orpheus, with more luxuriance of sensual sugges- 
tion. His threnoi exhibit the same Ionian despondency and 
resignation—a dead settled calm, an elegant’ stolidity of 
epicureanism. 

Here we must stop short in the front of Pindar—the Hamlet 
among these lesser actors, the Shakspeare among a crowd of 
inferior poets. To treat of Greek lyrical poetry and to omit 
Pindar is a paradox in action. Yet Pindar is so colossal, so much 
apart, that he deserves a separate study, and cannot be dragged 
in at the end of a birds-eye view of a period of literature. At 
the time of Pindar lyric poetry was sinking into mannerisw. 
He by the force of his native originality gave it a wholly fresh 
direction, and created a style as novel as it was inimitable. 
Like Athos, like Atlas, like the Matterhorn, like Monte Viso, 
like the Peak of Teneriffe, he stands alone, sky-piercing and 
tremendous in his solitary strength. 





Art. IV.—Dr. Newman: THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
PROTESTANTISM. 


Discussions and Arguments on various Subjects. By 
Joun Henry NewMay, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. 
London: 1872. 


N a well-known passage of his Essays, Lord Macaulay has 
remarked that it is by no means sure that Roman Catho- 
licism may not be destined to outlive all other ecclesiastical 
establishments in the world. We think that it is, at any rate, 
destined to outlive the system known as Protestantism. Leaving 
out of consideration its superior antiquity, its unity, its matchless 
organization and other advantages of an external kind, there are 
two internal characteristics in which it far surpasses its rival. Its 
promises are more satisfactory to the instincts of the vulgar. The 
grounds upon which they are based are, upon the whole, more 
satisfactory to the mind of the philosopher. On the former 
point it is unnecessary to enlarge. The deity who exhibits him- 
self on the altar of every church is a niore immediate deity than 
the sublime Being who puts in a momentary appearance in the 
reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. The God who remits sins 
through the medium of his accredited servants, is a more acces- 
sible god than the mysterious spirit of whose pardon and favour 
none can feel absolutely certain. Whatever benefits a change of 
creed may confer upon a Roman Catholic, it cannot give him— 


“Tam presentes alibi cognoscere Divos.” 


In the second place, Roman Catholicism is a system very 
logically reasoned out from certain premises. These, it is true, 
are only assumptions, but they are assumptions in a great degree 
common to itself and to its reforming opponents. Whatever 
may be thought of its axioms and postulates, its propositions do 
result from them. Protestantism, on the other hand, with far 
better foundations laid for its edifice, finds itself unable to build 
in any direction but one, without the risk of seeing the structure 
crumble into pieces on the heads of the builders. The corner- 
stone is an admirable one for a Temple of Free Thought, and for 
nothing else.” Granting that God Almighty came upon earth to 
found a religious system, we are at a loss to make out where such 
a system is to be found if not in the Church of Rome. Granting 
the right of free judgment as applied to the Bible, we are equally 
at a loss to understand how any one can be called upon to believe 
in the inspiration of the Bible; or, in the event of his doing so, 
to what part of it he is to be referred for the distinctive tenets of 
Protestantism. 
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It is not by this intended to imply—very far from it indeed— 
that the Reformation was not of immense service to the world. 
The logical or illogical character of a religious belief is a question 
altogether distinct from its beneficial or injurious character. 
This must be judged of by its effects or tendencies, and these are 
sometimes of a kind not foreseen by, indeed diametrically con- 
trary to, the intentions of its founders. The great achievement 
of the Reformation was the establishment of the right of private 
judgment, as opposed to the dogma of an infallible church. 
Nothing, to our way of thinking, can be more alien to reasen 
than the idea of a Divine revelation of essential truths from which 
a dozen conflicting systems can be extracted. Nothing would be 
more bewildering to our minds (if, to be sure, habit had not 
accustomed us to the notion) than the idea of God, one of the 
Trinity, appearing on the earth for a few years, and leaving 
behind him, so to speak, nothing but a bundle of documents, 
often contradicting each other, nowhere asserting their own infal- 
libility, and from which not even the dogma of his own Divinity, 
much less that of the Trinity, is clearly to be obtained. Yet, at 
the same time—and this history has abundantly proved—nothing 
could be more beneficial to the world than that men should be 
freed from the incubus of a despotism which, by claiming autho- 
rity over their consciences, virtually claimed dominion over every- 
thing else. “Itis better that men should be free than that they 
should be sober,” said an English bishop not long ago in the 
House of Lords ; and assuredly it is better that men should be 
free than that they should be logical. Better that people should 
leave a fair and commodious, but enslaved and unhealthy city, 
and pitch their tents upon the mountain heights. It may be that 
no permanent foundations can be laid there: but a healthier soil 
and climate will rear a hardier race. Only let it be borne in 
mind that these are tents, and not buildings, and that the time 
will come when the temporary settlement must be broken up, 
and the colonists will have to migrate elsewhere. This is exactly 
what we think likely to be the destiny of Protestantism. 

We have spoken of the right of private judgment as the out- 
come of the Reformation. But of course, as every one knows, a 
compromise was adopted. The compromise was to this effect, 
that every one was perfectly free to exercise his judgment in reli- 
gious matters, subject to the proviso that, in point of fact, he was 
not free to do anything of the kind. He must believe in the in- 
fallibility of certain writings, and moreover he must consent to 
see certain dogmas, and no others, inculcated in these writings. 
These dogmas varied slightly in different regions: but there was 
for a long while a general agreement or undertaking in Protestant 
countries to burn all those who persisted in seeing the real pre- 
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sence in Scripture, or who stumbled in the matter of the God- 
head of the Son, or of the Trinity; while persons who denied 
that pedobaptism is to be found in the New Testament, and 
minor offenders of that description, were allowed to rot leisurely 
in gaols. Ridiculous as this compromise may sound to some, it 
may fairly claim the highest merit which can attach to any 
arrangement of the kind. It has been successful. It has lasted 
for three hundred years. The element which has given it vitality 
is the affirmation which it contains of human freedom, a very 
misty, confused, and at times self-contradictory one; still, at the 
bottom, a distinct affirmation of this principle. The most fana- 
tical Evangelical bishop, or Methodist tub-thumper, imagines 
that he is carrying out this principle of free-judgment.e It 
seems to him impossible that any one can examine into the sub- 
ject of Theology without arriving at the same conclusions as his 
own, But he admits the right to examine, merely crediting 
his opponents with wilful blindness, or perhaps attributing 
their perverseness to the special act of the devil. “ Look in that 
direction, and you will see the same object as I do,” is an ad- 
vance upon “Shut your eyes, and believe whatever I tell you 
about the object.” 

A fair illustration of this kind of compromise may be observed 
amoug the Quakers. And the Quakers, as we think, illustrate 
our meaning, when we say that the logical character of a creed 
has but little to do with its real value. Moreover, a.passing 
mention of them is not out of place, since they have pushed 
Protestant principles to the extreme limit to which these can be 
carried in combination with a belief in the inspiration of the 
Bible ; with the result which might have been foreseen, of merely 
figuring as an aute-room to Unitarianism and Deism. The 
Quakers hold what they call Immediate Revelation and Percep- 
tible Guidance. Yet it is certain that if one of their most 
respected members were to get up at the meeting-house behind 
the National Gallery, and announce that the Spirit had commu- 
nicated to him the expediency of being baptized with all his 
household, he would create a scandal. Revelation, for these 
good people, means a revelation not incompatible with the views 
of the Society of Friends. Guidance means guidance within the 
limits traced by George Fox and Robert Barclay. Nothing can. 
be more preposterous than this, yet nothing can be more bene- 
ficial in its results. For the doctrine of direct communication 
between man and his Maker, however disfigured, saves the 
Society from a priesthood. 

Compromises are, however, from their nature, generally but 
temporary expedients ; and we do not think that the one. agreed 
to in the sixteenth century is likely to form an exception to the 
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rule. You may seal up the spirit of free inquiry, as the Roman 
Catholics do, like another genius in a vase ; but once release it, 
and by no arrangement can it be made to assume any but its 
natural proportions. Accordingly, the question soon arose, and 
still presses for the reply which it has not yet received —“ Having 
gone thus far, why may I not go further? Why, on your prin- 
ciples, am I called upon to believe in the infallibility of a book, 
which nowhere proclaims itself infallible?” And Protestantism 
has no answers to this question which are not beside the mark 
or absolutely suicidal. For example, the earliest authority for 
the authenticity and genuineness of the four Gospels is Irenzeus, 
and the value of Irenzeus’s testimony consists in this, that we 
can gather from his language that the Christians of his age held 
these gospels for inspired, and the works of the writers whose 
names they bear. But if this be taken to be proof, it proves too 
much, since the same Father (who, by the way, may have been 
in the world with the Apostle John, and who, at any rate, says 
that he had known Polycarp), testifies to the foundation of the 
Roman Church by Peter and Paul; teaches the necessity of 
conforming to this church “on account of its pre-eminent 
authority ;” teaches apostolical succession ; the real presence in 
the Eucharist ; the co-operation of the Virgin in the redemption 
of the world, in the same way as Eve had co-operated in the 
fall, and other doctrines which plainly savour of the “ Beast.” 
Or again, the inspiration of Scripture being conceded, it may 
fairly be asked by any one who accepts that dogma, “ Why 
may I not believe what Arius did? Since the New Testament, 
from Matthew to Revelation (not even excluding the Fourth 
Gospel), seems to me full of the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father.” Here, again, the Reformation, having conceded the 
rights of a supreme tribunal to the individual conscience, has 
left itself without a court of appeal. The very act of appealing 
to the Church of Rome would be obviously an act of “ happy 
despatch” for Protestantism. Accordingly, it has been attempted 
to erect another court of appellate jurisdiction. It is invoked 
by the “ Anglican,” who admits that many of his peculiar doc- 
trines cannot, without violence, be extracted from Scripture, but 
who fails to see that an appeal to anything else on their behalf 
is destructive of his own position. ‘I'his tribunal is to be found 
in the Consensus of the Christian Church during the first three 
centuries.” But, independently of the fact that all the special 
dogmas of Rome may most conclusively be shown to have been 
held during these centuries, this compromise (for this is another 
specimen of a compromise) would, in any case, rest, upon an 
assumption of the most arbitrary character. It admits that such 
doctrines as the Trinity, &c. are not to be found positively laid. 
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down in Scripture, but that they may be deduced from it, and 
were logically developed in the early church, and. that this pro- 
cess of development went on under divine guidance till the 
Council of Nice, or the Council of Constantinople, or whatever 
happens to be the council or epoch most convenient for the 
theory ; and that all the dogmas and practices that were sub- 
sequently developed in the same way, were apparently reduced 
into form under the guidance of the Evil One. The Arian might 
conclusively reply that he preferred to yo further back, and to 
stop at the beginning of the second century, when certainly 
neither the equality of. the Son to the Father, nor the personality 
and equality of the third Person were held : and that it was at 
this point, rather than two centuries later, that the Evil One 
succeeded to the patronage of the Church, and the task of 
shaping the Church’s beliefs. 

Many still more difficult questions than these—questions by 
no means new, but to which the author's style and mode of 
treatment have communicated in some cases an air of novelty— 
are put to the upholder of the Protestant system, in the book 
before us, or rather in that part of it which we have undertaken 
to notice. Dr. Newman is doing well in collecting the best of 
his contributions to periodical literature, and adding them in 
successive volumes to a uniform edition of his works. Every- 
thing that he writes he writes with care. Non erunt aeternu 
fortasse quae scripsit, ille tamen scripsit tamquam essent 
futura. These papers exhibit the same merits and the same 
defects as are to be found in his more ambitious works—“ The 
History of the Arians,” “The Apologia,” “The Grammar of 
Assent.” Seldom has there appeared in the arena a more repre- 
sentative champion of the Romish creed. Grant him his pre- 
mises, and he will reason from them with almost unexampled 
acuteness. Whenever he gives us a view of his own funda- 
mental beliefs and his grounds for holding them, he is, to use the 
expression which he himself applies to some of his opponents, 
“wasting his efforts in delineating an invisible phantom.” It will 
be recollected how mercilessly, some years ago, he beat and 
pounded poor Mr. Kingsley; and how in the same breath he 
favoured us with his views about angels, “as the real causes of 
motion, light, and life, and of those elementary principles of the 
physical universe, which, when offered in their developments to: 
our senses, suggest to us the notion of cause and effect, and of 
what are called the laws of nature ;” and how, further on, he 
tells us that he is a Catholic because he believes in a God, and 
a believer in God because he believes in his own existence. 
“Dr. Newman struck upon the method of assailing with logic 


all who appeal to reason, while assuming that the true faith (his 
a2 
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own), being founded on something higher than reason, is not 
bound to justify itself to reason.” This is the judgment passed 
on him by his own brother, and we believe it to be a correct one. 
He is in fact like the retiarius, cunning at throwing the net and 
striking his victim with the trident, but when grappled with at 
close quarters he is found to be himself without defensive armour 
of any kind. In the present instance, however, we have to watch 
only his offensive operations, and these, to our mind, are always 
interesting. The present volume consists of six portions, of 
which the three most important are “The Tamworth Reading- 
room,” a course of letters on secular instruction, which were first 
published in the Zimes newspaper during the year 1841; the 
“ Patristic Idea of Antichrist ;’ and “ Scripture and the Creed ;” 
the last-named the longest of the series, and which originally 
saw the light as one of the famous “Tracts for the Times” in 
1838. It is to this Essay that we beg to call the attention of the 
reader. 

We take it that, like other productions of the same writer, it 
was composed at a time when his mind was principally occupied 
with the logical weakness of the creed which he had not as yet 
openly abandoned, and from which a slowly growing conviction 
of its imperfections was gradually forcing him to 4 more con- 
genial, if not a surer, resting-place. This is of course a phase 
through which all thinking men have to pass on their way from 
one religion to another ; and if our estimate of him be correct, it 
was one particularly calculated to furnish him with an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting his powers. The essay is in fact an attack 
upon the Protestant position, from the Catholic or Anglican 
stand-point. We are, however, not so much concerned with the 
banner under which he fights as with the weapons which he uses 
and his mode of using them. And as his arguments are equally 
good on behalf of Roman Catholicism proper, to which indeed 
he himself has been necessarily led by the employment of them, 
and as, so applied, they would be more intelligible to the general 
reader, we shall take the liberty of understanding them as 
brought forward in defence of that system. 

Protestants (says Dr. Newman) object on certain grounds to 
the church system of doctrine. They object that, though 
professing to rest on Scripture, it can show so little scriptural 
proof in its favour. I acknowledge the difficulty ; but surely 
you yourselves who raise this objection are in a similar difficulty. 
You ought, on your own principles, to doubt or disown much 
which happily you now believe in. For instance, if you deny the 
Apostolical succession of the ministry, because it is not clearly 
taught in Scripture, you ought, if consistent, to deny the divinity 
of the Holy Ghost, which is nowhere literally stated in Scripture. 
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Examine this objection a little more closely. If Scripture laid 
such stress, as we do, upon the plenary remission of sin by 
Baptism, the consecration of the Elements in the Eucharist, 
Church Union, Apostolical Succession, Absolution, and other 
rites and ceremonies, why (it is said) is merely indirect mention 
made of them? Why is the evidence for these doctrines merely 
a few striking texts which may mean, but need not mean, 
exactly what they are said by us to mean? I reply that, if 
these are good arguments, they are good against nearly all the 
doctrines which are held by any one who is called a Christian in 
any sense of the word. First, as to ordinances and precepts. 
There is not a single text in the Bible enjoining Infant Baptism. 
Our warrant for this practice, as for others about to be men- 
tioned, consists of inferences carefully made from various texts. 
There is not a text telling us to keep holy the first day of the 
week instead of the seventh: scarcely a text enjoining our going 
to church for joint worship, nothing to show that such a practice 
is necessary for all times, nothing more express than there is to 
show that an unmarried state is better for all times. The 
first disciples prayed together, and ‘so in like manner the first 
disciples practised celibacy and adopted a community of goods. 
There is no text in the New Testament which enjoins us to 
“establish” religion, none which allows us to take oaths, 
none which prohibits polygamy. Again, take the case of Doc- 
trine. If the Eucharist is never called a Sacrifice, nor Ministers 
Priests, where is the Holy Ghost called God? If Altar, Absolution, 
Succession are not in Scripture, so ucither is the word Trinity. 
Where does the New Testament declare itself inspired ? Whiere 
do Protestants derive their notion that every one may gain his 
knowledge of revealed truth from Scripture itself? May not the 
doctrine of the Atonement be explained away by those who 
explain away the doctrine of the Eucharist? If the expressions 
used concerning the latter are merely figurative, so may be those 
used of the former. And how shall we prove the doctrine of 
justification by faith only ? 

More than this, Revelation must surely have been intended to 
establish a system of some kind, and it is equally sure that this 
system is ngt on the surface of Scripture. It must therefore be 
given in Scripture in an indirect or covert way, or given else- 
where, and this can only be in the Church’s teaching. There is, 
indeed, another view, to the effect that there are one or two 
doctrines to be discovered in Scripture clearly—a message con- 
sisting of one or two great and simple statements, and that he 
who holds these is a Christian. These statements are sometimes 
called the Essentials, the vital doctrines, the leading ideas of the 
Gospel. But the great difficulty in the way of this view is that 
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no great number of persons are agreed as to what are the leading 
ideas or peculiar doctrines. Some say the doctrine of the Atone- 
ment is the leading idea; others, the doctrine of Spiritual 
Influence ; others, that love is all in all; others, the acknowledg- 
ment that Jesus is Christ ; while others deny that His Godhead 
is to be found in the New Testament ; others, the immortality of 
the soul. 
The writer thus pursues the subject :— 


“ But, further, it can scarcely be denied that Scripture, if it does not 
furnish, at least speaks of, refers to, takes for granted, sanctions, some 
. certain doctrine or message, as to be believed in order to salvation ; and 
which, accordingly, if not found in Scripture, must be sought for out 
of it. It says, ‘ He who believeth shall be saved, and he who believeth 
not shall be damned ;’ it speaks of ‘ the doctrine of Christ,’ of ‘ keeping 
the faith,’ of ‘the faith once delivered to the saints,’ and of ‘ delivering 
that which has been received ;’ recounting at the same time some of 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed. And the case is the same as 
regards discipline; rules of worship and order, whether furnished or 
not, are at least alluded to again and again under the title of 
‘traditions.’ Revelation then will be inconsistent with itself unless it 
has provided some Creed somewhere. For it declares in Scripture that 
it has given us a Creed, therefore some Creed exists somewhere, whether 
in Scripture or out of it.”—p. 135. 


The Church view cannot be given better than in the author’s 
own words :— 


“Under these circumstances, what excuse have we for not recog- 
nising in the system of doctrine and worship existing in history, that 
very system to which the Apostles refer in Scripture? They evidently 
did not in Scripture say out all they had to say ; this is evident on the 
face of Scripture, evident from what they do say. St. Paul says, ‘ The 
rest will I set in order when I come.’ St. John, ‘I had many things 
to write, but I will not with pen and ink write unto thee; but I trust 
I shall shortly see thee, and we shall speak face to face.’ This he says 
in two Epistles. Now supposing, to take the case of profane history, 
a collection of letters were extant written by the founders or re- 
modellers of the Platonic or Stoic philosophy, and supposing those 
masters referred in them to their philosophy, and treated of it in some 
of its parts, yet without drawing it out in an orderly way; and then, 
secondly, supposing there did exist other and more direct historical 
sources of various kinds, from which a distinct systematic account of 
their philosophy might be drawn, that is, one account of it and but 
one from many witnesses, should we not take it for granted that this 
was their system, that system of which their letters spoke? Should 
not we accept that system conveyed to us by history with (I will not 
say merely an antecedent disposition in its favour, but with) a confi- 
dence and certainty that it was their system; and if we found dis- 
erepancies between it and their letters, should we at once cast it aside 
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as spurious, or should we not rather try to reconcile the two together, 
and suspect that we were in fault, that we had made some mistake, 
and even if after all we could not reconcile all parts, (supposing it,) 
should we not leave the discrepancies as difficulties, and believe in the 
system notwithstanding? The Apostles refer to a large existing fact, 
their system—‘the whole counsel vi God;’ history informs us of a 
system, as far as we can tell, contemporaneous with and claiming to 
be theirs: what other claimant is there ?—pp. 186, 137. 


So far Dr. Newman has been attacking the unfortunate Pro- 
testants with weapons which, as we said before, are not new, but 
which are for the most part dangerous only to his adversaries. 
He now proceeds to spring a mine, or rather a series of mines, 
upon them, which may be effective, indeed, for the purpose 
intended, and also for other purposes presumably not intended. 
Indeed, it is some time since we have seen an orthodox writer 
treading so calmly and courageously on the ignes suppositos 
cineri doloso of theology ; and this we say with a full recollection 
of Dr. Irons’s recent book, “The Bible and its Interpreters.” 
But the reader shall judge for himself. 

Dr. Newman virtually argues thus :—If you reject the Church 
system on account of its internal difficulties, or its supposed con- 
tradictions to or divergencies from Scripture, or want of evidence 
on its behalf, so, by a parity of reasoning, you ought to reject 


come itself, in which are to be found the same kinds 
i 


of difficulties, the same apparent contradictions and diver- 
gencies between one passage and another, and against which a 
like want of external evidence may be alleged. It is evident 
that this line of argument imposes upon the writer who employs 
it the necessity of dwelling upon the difficulties, external and 
internal, of the Canon in exactly the same way as a Deist would 
dwell upon them. The object of course is different, and the 
mode of expression may be different, but the process is the same. 
Thus, starting with his illustrations from the very beginning of 
the Bible, Dr. Newman carefully points out, what we know to 
be the fact, that the Elohistic and Jehovistic accounts of Crea- 
tion entirely differ from each other. If (says he) we had one. of 
these narratives given us in the Bible, and the other came to.us 
from some other source, ¢é. g., the Church, should we not say that 
the second must be untrue, as contradicting the first? Very 
well, then ; it seems that a statement may seem at variance with 
Scripture, may wear an improbable exterior, and yet come from 
God: unless the Book of Genesis is (what is impossible,—God 
forbid !) self-contradictory. We may say, in passing, that we 
think this fair, as an argument ad homines, but let the effect 
of it be observed—we are not concerned with more than this, at 
-the present moment, Here we have grave doubts on the subject 
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of the biblical record of Creation inspired in the mind of the 
neophyte. It is all very well to say that this book of Dr. New- 
man’s is addressed to particular people. Books are addressed to 
everybody. “Certainly, I see,” says the young man, “ what you 
have pointed out to me, for the first time, a difficulty, two con- 
tradictory accounts of the same event, in Scripture.” “So it 
seems at first sight,” replies Dr. Newman; “but then, you 
know, this is impossible, thank God! And now permit me to 
call your attention to another example !” 

And he does show other examples, and very numerous ones, 
first of all of what he styles “the unstudied and therefore per- 
plexed character of Scripture, as regards its relation of facts,’— 
a strange euphemism. He refers to the two accounts of Abra- 
ham’s denying his wife, and the similar story told of Isaac ; the 
contradictory narratives of God’s commands to Balaam ; the 
conflicting views of David’s character conveyed in the Books of 
Samuel and the Chronicles. But we need not go on with a list 
of “ difficulties” which, if our memory serves us rightly, make 
up the staple of Tom Paine’s work. One or two points are, 
however, made by the Author which merit a passing notice. 
The first three Gospels, he says, contain no declaration of our 
Lord’s divinity, and there are passages which tend, at first sight, 
the other way. He might have added that neither does the 
fourth Gospel contain any such declaration of Christ’s divinity, 
in the sense of his co-equality with God. “I conceive,” he con- 
tinues, with dangerous frankaess, “the impression left on an 
ordinary mind would be that our Saviour was a superhuman 
Being, intimately possessed of God’s confidence, but still a 
creature.” Here we think the Orthodox Protestant is in a 
difficulty. For, unfortunately for his case, this impression left 
on the ordinary mind by Scripture is precisely what he pro- 
fesses to lean upon, and if he appeals to the voice of the primitive 
Church against the sceptic, he is in the situation of the horse 
who called in the man to help him against the stag. For cer- 
tainly at the date of the publication of the Fourth Gospel, or 
very shortly afterwards, the distinctive tenets of Roman Catho- 
licism were held by the Church. Again, is the tone of the 
Epistle of James the same as the tone of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Ephesians? Might they not as plausibly be put in opposi- 
tion with each other as the Church system is made contrary to 
Scripture? This we suppose is an instance of what the Author 
elsewhere calls “the unsolicitous freedom and want of system of 
the sacred narrative.” Take two more examples. Where are 
we told in the Bible that the serpent that tempted Eve was the 
devil? The nearest approach to such an intimation is in the 
Apocalypse, where the devil is called “that old serpent,” and 
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this is hardly conclusive. Can we be surprised that other truths 
are but obscurely conveyed in Scripture, when this hardly 
escapes, so to speak, omission? Again, if silence implies 
ignorance or denial of the things passed over, if nothing is the 
sense of Scripture but what is openly declared, why are we to 
say that the Song of Solomon has a spiritual meaning? Either, 
then, the apparent tone of passages in Scripture is not the real 
tone, or the Canticles is not a sacred book ! 

It is, however, when he comes to those portions of his essay 
specially headed “ Difficulties (external and internal) of Canon 
and Creed,” that Dr. Newman proceeds to grapple at close 
quarters with his opponents, ‘“ How do you know,” he asks 
boldly, “ that the whole Bible is the word of God? You believe 
that it is; by a happy inconsistency, I say. You ought to have 
doubts on your principles, and this I shall proceed to show.” 
There are two chief heads of objection made against the Catholic 
system. The first is external. “ It is uncertain what is in anti- 
quity or what not. The early fathers contradict each other ; the 
most valuable of them did not live till two or three centuries 
after St. John’s death; no doubt there is much of truth and 
value in their system, but we deny that it is necessarily unmixed 
truth ; their views of doctrine were, from the first, corrupted 
from Pagan and Jewish sources.” Well, but will not the cap- 
tious spirit treat the Canon after the same fashion? These 
Writings are put together in one book. Who put them together ? 
The printer. But what authority had those who put them to- 
gether to do so? On what authority do we leave out the 
Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, and put in the book of Esther ? 
Catalogues of these books are given in early times, to be sure ; 
but then they do not correspond with each other. This so-called 
Canon did not exist till the fourth century. Why should not we 
be as good judges as the Church of the fourth century, on whose 
authority we receive it? Why should one book be divine be- 
cause another is? Take this case. The first Father who ex- 
pressly mentions commemorations for the dead in Christ, is 
Tertullian. Tertullian, you say, may have been mistaken ; 
errors may have crept in by that time. Granted. But Tertullian 
also is the first, who refers to St. Paul’s Epistle to Philemon, and 
he without quoting or naming it. Again, Irenwus, Clement, 
Tertullian, and others, invariably speak of the Lord’s table as an 
altar; yet these writers are our earliest authorities for the 
authenticity of the Epistles to the Thessalonians. Again, that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice is declared, or implied, by St. Clement 
of Rome, St. Paul’s companion, as well as by St. Justin. On the 
other hand, the Acts of the Apostles are not distinctly noticed 
till some two centuries after Christ. Which has the best evidence, 
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the Book of Acts, or the doctrine of the Eucharistic. sacrifice? 
Lastly, our earliest witness to the existing Canon in anythin 
like its present form, is St. Irenzeus, at the close of the aaa 
century, who quotes all the books of the New Testament but 
five. Why may not so learned and holy a man, and so close on 
the Apostles, stand also as a witness of some doctrines which he 
takes for granted, such as the use of Catholic tradition in ascer- 
taining revealed truth, and the powers committed to the Church ? 
As to the objection that the doctrina! views of the Fathers were 
in many cases borrowed from Pagan and other sources, Dr. 
Newman has some observations from his point of view which 
well deserve consideration, but which we have not space to no- 
tice. “ But after all,” he asks pertinently, at the end, “do not 
the same objections apply to the Canon? Has not Moses been 
accused of borrowing his laws from the Egyptians, the Jews of 
borrowing the devil from the Babylonians, St. John of borrowing 
the Logos from the Alexandrian Platonists ?” 

The ingenious writer concludes his subject by adverting to the 


internal objections adducible against the Catholic system ; and . 


he proceeds to argue that precisely the same objections may be 
made to the contents of the Canon. The antecedent exception 
taken against the Catholic doctrines is that they are “ myste- 
rious, tending to superstition, and to dependence on a particular 
set of men.” It might with equal truth be said, that there is 
much in Scripture which to most men of this generation will 
appear “strange, superstitious, incredible, and extreme.” We 
have not space to follow Dr. Newman through.a tithe part of his 
illustrations of the apparent incredibilities and unlikely narra- 
tives in Scripture ; things which we should infallibly reject, if 
we were not prevented by “strength of habit, good feeling, and 
controliing grace.” We are afraid that if this volume should fall 
into the hands of Mr. Bradlaugh, who is said not to be subject 
to some of these influences, he may make use of it for purpos2s 
of his own. And we consider him thoroughly entitled to do 
this, provided he does not fall foul of certain other Canons— 
those of good taste. This by the way. We will, however, give 
a few short illustrations of the author's mode of treatment. 
What, he asks, can be more opposed to science—we beg pardon, 
apparently opposed to science, and if we should anywhere drop 
the word just italicized, we beg the reader to supply it—than the 
whole system of Scripture demonology? Look at the devil 
calling out his name, “My name is Legion!” the unclean. spirit 
walking through dry places and finding none; the damsel. pos- 
sessed of a spirit of divination or Python, that is, of a heathen 

od ; a serpent being possessed of an evil spirit, and talking to 
eh the devils and the swine, &c, ‘If we were not used to 
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the narrative,” these are Dr. Newman’s words, “ we should be 
very unwilling to receive these things,” And we think he is 
quite justified in adding, “ Let those then see to it, who call the 
Fathers credulous for recording similar narratives Of this 
I feel sure, that those who consider the doctrines of the Church 
incredible, will soon, if they turn their thoughts steadily that 
way, feel a difficulty in the serpent that tempted Eve, and the 
ass that admonished Balaam.” “ Again, what should we say, 
unless we were familiarized with it, to the story of Naaman 
bathing seven times in the Jordan? or rather to the whole 
system of mystical signs :—the tree which Moses cast into the 
waters to sweeten them ; Elisha’s throwing meal into the pot of 
poisonous herbs; and our Saviour’s breathing, making clay, 
and the like?” Consider the account of virtue going out of our 
Lord, of those who touched the hem of his garment being made 
whole, of handkerchiefs and aprons being impregnated with 
healing power by touching St. Paul’s body. What should we 
think of similar uarratives—what do we think of similar narra- 
tives—outside the sacred volume? More than this (and Dr. 
Newman puts this point extremely well), what would Protestants 
say to these stories if, instead of being found in the Bible, they 
had been handed down by Catholic tradition? Not only that 
they were ridiculous and profane, but that they had evidently 
been concocted with a view to bolster up certain of the Church’s 
assumptions, such as that of the hands of a bishop or priest 
being able to impart a power or grace. “How could a mere 
earthly substance be made more holy because He wore it? He 
was holy, not it; it did not gain holiness by being near him.” 
This is what they would say. Nay, on what other ground do 
they deny that the Virgin was most holy in soul and body, from 
her ineffable proximity to God? He gave to such substances as 
wool or cotton the grace of which they were capable ; yet it is 
the height of superstition to say that he communicated of His 
higher spiritual perfections to her in whose bosom he lay! 
Take, further, the well-known difficulties in the way of the 
Temptation. ‘Unless we were used to the passage,” we should 
certainly stumble at them. “ Putting aside other considera- 
tions, dwell awhile on the thought of Satan showing all the 
kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. What is meant by 
this? How did he show all, and ina moment? And if bya 
mere illusion, why from the top of a high mountain?” What 
will a similar spirit of criticism make of Noah and the Ark, 
Jonah and the whale, Peter and the fish, the blood and water 
that issued from the Saviour’s side, the darkness overspreading 
the earth, the lion, calf, man, and eagle before the throne 
of God, St. Paul’s declaration that women must have their 
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heads covered in church “because of the angels,” or his state- 
ment that a woman is saved through child-bearing? But 
enough to show the bearing of Dr. Newman’s argument. The 
objections, external and internal, to “the Church doctrines, are 
such as also lie against the Canon of Scripture ; so that if they 
avail against one, they avail against both.” Or thus—“lIf in 
spite of these (difficulties) Scripture is nevertheless from God, so 
again, in spite of similar apparent difficulties, the Catholic 
system may be from Him also.” 

We think this argument—it is really Bishop Butler’s, with 
canon and catholic system substituted for the course of nature 
and revelation respectively—a difficult one for Protestants to 
answer. The inspiration of the whole Bible rests, in fact, upon 
the authority of the Church ; and this is the case not less with 
the Old Testament, if the matter be carefully examined, than 
with the New. There is no other argument for it that will bear 
a moment’s consideration. We may admit the excellence and 
sublimity of the books, or of parts of them; we may rauk them, 
as a whole, far above all other books ; we may postulate for them 
every quality but one ; but, if we put aside this testimony of the 
Church, there is no reason whatever for supposing them to be 
other than human compositions marked by human imperfections. 
As a result of their being human, what follows? The downfall 
of orthodox Protestantism. It may seem a very simple thing to 
take the dogma of scriptural inspiration from the Church, and at 
the same time to discard a variety of the other dogmas of the 
Church as so many parasitical growths and impudent inven- 
tions. But this course is open to the inevitable retort that if the 
Church was fallible in other matters, it may have been fallible in 
this one of inspiration. 

Of course this was not in the least the way in which the ques- 
tion was looked at by the Reformers of the sixteenth century. 
Their view was that of the vulgar in Protestant countries at the 
present day. With them the Bible carried its divinity on the 
face of it. It was to them as much an idol as any idol that 1s 
worshipped in Madagascar. “Every verse, every word, every 
syllable, every letter,’ was as evidently inspired in the eyes of 
most of them as in those of Mr. Burgon. “Give up witchcraft!” 
said John Wesley, more than two centuries later. “Never! It 
would be giving up the whole Bible.” Modern discoveries, fami- 
liar to all, have rendered the sixteenth century theory untenable 
to all but the vulgar, and a process of accommodation has been 
adopted. It was Professor Agassiz, if we remember rightly, who 
said that every new scientific theory passes through three stages. 
Firstly, every one says that it is false. Next, that it is contrary 
to the Bible. Lastly, that it is quite true, and not in the least 
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opposed to the Bible. Indeed, orthodoxy has gone beyond this, 
and after many a vigorous struggle with, and defeat by, science, 
has represented science as marching under its own banners. 
Grecia victa ferwm victorem cepit ! Weare most of us familiar 
with essays and sermons, in which the first chapters of Genesis are 
represented as sublime anticipations of the discoveries of geology. 
And not long ago we met with some letters in the Record news- 
paper, the writer of which, avowing himself a disciple of Darwin, 
announced that the doctrine of evolution was not only not opposed 
to but actually contained in the Mosaic account of Creation. 
We entertain no doubt that if the doctrine in question should 
ever be proved, the agreement between it and Scripture will be 
taught from every pulpit in the land. 

It may appear, at first sight, that this faculty of assimilating 
deadly poison, attributed to the Sacred Volume, must needs be 
favourable to the vitality of any creed directly founded upon it. 
But on’ looking beneath the surface this impression vanishes. 
The assimilation is found to be only a seeming one. A series of 
compromises are effected, if indeed that term can apply to an 
arrangement in virtue of which one side gives up everything. 
The terms imposed by science are grudgingly accepted, and the 
theologians proceed to torture the sacred text, as a South Sea 
islander beats his fetish into a more reasonable mood. A day 
means an unlimited period ; the sun means the earth; the whole 
earth means Judga ; to be possessed of a legion of devils means 
to have an epileptic fit; the end of the world means the siege of 
a fourth-rate city in a corner of the world. Still harder tasks 
are imposed on the orthodox. Thus, for example, nothing is 
more clear than that science negatives any such event as a 
universal deluge ; and nothing is more clear than that the Bible 
describes the Deluge as universal. To effect a compromise be- 
tween “two and two make four” and “two and two make five” 
does not seem easy, and can only be attempted by removing the 
problem into the cloudland of unlimited miracles, or by alle- 
gorical interpretation, or by other methods familiar to theologians. 
“It may have pleased God,” writes Dr. Barry, “that as the 
Deluge was miraculous, it should pass away without leaving its 
footprints amidst the traces of natural formation.” Here, to be 
sure, is a solutfon. Only it is not to be supposed that, as know- 
ledge increases, the minds of men will be easy under such 
arrangements and explanations as these. Evidences of this 
uneasiness are too patent in Protestant countries and commu- 
nities—it is of these that we are speaking—to render it neces- 
sary to do more than advert to the fact. It is not merely 
manifesting itself in the pages of a Colenso, a Kuenen, a Réville, 
and a host of scarcely less able critics; it is fluttering the minds 
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of many honest fathers of families, who not only go to church, 
but help to build churches. In short, it is not to be disguised 
from the educated laity, that the creed of the Reformation, sin- 
cerely honest at its origin, is becoming profoundly dishonest. Nor 
is it strange that an impression of this kind should gain ground, 
when we see such subterfuges grasped at by the clergy, as that 
the Bible was not intended to convey physical truths ; just as if 
that covered its teaching of physical wntruths. Others of the 
clergy, again, to our knowledge, draw a deep line between the 
Old and New Testament narratives and miracles. Jonah and 
the whale are, after all, “unimportant ;” so are the precise cir- 
cumstances of the Exodus; so are Adam and Eve and the ser- 
pent; they are ready to throw all these things to the wolves to 
sive the Doctrine of the Atonement. This is their compromise, and 
it is a very favourite one. Just as if the third chapter of Genesis 
is not the foundation of the whole Christian system! Just as if 
you could punch a hole in an air-tight vessel with the result of 
letting the air into one corner of it! It will be said that these 
doubts have not penetrated to the mass of worthy Evangelical 
Christians, Wesleyans, Baptists, and other believers who make 
up the bulk of our working and labouring population. Granting 
that this is so, and that it may be so for a long time to come, 
yet we hold it as a certain law that, in an age of progress, the 
conclusions of the educated are ultimately accepted by the crowd. 
A conspicuous example of this is to be found in the history of 
a belief in witchcraft and demoniacal possession. The lower 
classes have never been reasoned out of this belief; their scep- 
ticism has been imposed upon them from above. All kinds 
of knowledge tend to find their way downwards, as the rain per- 
colates from the surface through the soil. Without this there 
would be no progress in the one case, no cultivation in the other. 
We say that a system founded on the supposed infallibility of a 
book, cannot survive for ever, even among the most ignorant 
(where it will naturally tend to linger longest), a demonstrativn 
of its fallibility to the educated classes. A great deal of the book 
may indeed remain, and a great many creeds may be founded 
upon it, and these may be styled Protestant Creeds till the end 
of the world; but they will not, any of them, be “ Protestant” 
in the sense in which we use the term. 

Approaching the subject from another side, we notice a phe- 
nomenon often remarked upon, and which, we think, strongly 
bears out our view of the temporary or provisional character of 
the reformed faith. Speaking broadly, it may be said that it is. 
next to impossible, now-a-days, to convert any one to it. To 
turn a grown-up man into a Protestant, is about as difficult as to 
turn him into a Jew. Shoals of people give up Catholicism all 
over Europe, but only a few here and there are attracted by the 
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teaching of Luther and Calvin. Some three hundred years ago, 
nearly all these people would have become Lutherans or Cal- 
vinists. The phenomenon is pointed out by Lord Macaulay, in 
the essay referred to at the commencement of this notice. No 
nation, he observes, which did not adopt the principles of the 
Reformation before the end of the sixteenth century has ever 
adopted them. And (which seems to some still more strange) 
“Catholic communities have, since that time, become infidel and 
become Catholic again; but none has become Protestant.” The 
reason of this is surely obvious, so obvious that it is difficult to 
state it in terms that will not provoke a smile. The seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were not the sixteenth century. The 
intellectual atmosphere of the time of Victoria is no more the 
intellectual atmosphere of the time of Elizabeth, than coats and 
waistcoats are the same things as doublets and jerkins. The 
tone of thought, philosophical and theological, of the reigns of 
Charles the Fifth and Francis the First was that of an epoch, and 
can only be reproduced by artificial means, that is, by special 
training. Very few men, and consequently no large body of 
men, will ever, we may be sure, desert Catholicism for such a 
system as Protestantism. This consideration applies, to be sure, 
to a great extent, to all religions. We never hear of large bodies 
of savages embracing Christianity, as was the case in the first 
centuries. It makes no progress whatever among cultivated 
heathens, corresponding to the Greeks and Romans. One would 
suppose that the Buddhist would delight to exercise his inge- 
nuity upon it, like the Alexandrians of old; but, on being ex- 
plained to the Buddhist, it fails to awaken even a languid in- 
terest in his mind. The Jews, who contributed so large a sec- 
tion to the early church, now contribute nobody. The same 
holds good of Christian sects, as related to each other, and indeed 
of all old creeds. Mahometanism and Wesleyanism make no 
converts out of their own borders, while Mormonism and Spiri- 
tualism do. A change has taken place in the intellectual and 
moral conditions—whatever these may have been, for on this 
subject we are to a great extent in the dark—which at one time 
tendered the rapid spread of these religions possible. This is a 
point which ought to be attended to, though it will not be 
attended to, by those excellent and misguided people who en- 
courage missions to the heathen. We think, however, that the 
consideration in question applies more strongly to Protestantism 
than to Catholicism, which is our point. We think that such of 
the heathen as embrace Christianity in any form will be likely 
to prefer the latter to the former, where they have the choice 
offered them. Experience has indeed shown that Catholic 
missions have always been the more successful of the two; but 
4%. the fact has been attributed to special causes we forbear to 
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press it. One cause, however, which we have often heard re. 
ferred to by Protestants, we must notice in a single sentence; 
this one, that “Roman Catholicism is more suited for human 
nature,” for it appears to us to admit all that we are contending 
for. What we mean, however, is, that judging @ priori, we 
should predict that (say) a moderate-sized town in the centre of 
China, fairly operated upon by both parties, would yield (if it 
yielded any converts) a larger number of converts to Rome than 
to the reformed faith, and that this proportion would be likely 
to be observed among the upper as well as the lower classes. 
Our reeson for the belief is this, and it has been already in part 
stated. We jook upon it that Protestantism is to Catholicism as 
the sixteenth century is to the dark ages. The sixteenth century 
in Europe wasa transitional period—a period of unusual intellec- 
tual activity, but still, like every other period, transitional—cor- 
responding, probably, in its main features to no epoch that has 
existed, or will exist, in China or Japan, or anywhere else. The 
dark ages are impregnated by a theological spirit of much greater 
vitality, the spirit of “Faith,” which can be called into active 
operation in every country, in every age, and to some extent in 
every mind. We would back a system elaborately constructed on 
this basis, to make proselytes against any one that merely pre- 
sented an arrested development of free-thought. Yet we can 
suppose some country, as, for instance, India or Japan, passing 
through a phase in some degree resembling the sixteenth century, 
and that then Protestantism, “the religion of the Bible,” might 
career through the minds of men, like a fire through an Ame- 
rican prairie. Under ordinary circumstances we see no chance 
of such a result. 

It may be asked whether a general conviction of the purely 
human and uninspired character of the Bible would not prove as 
fatal to Catholicism as to the Reformed Faith. In the long run 
we think it would. But we do not think that it would be likely to 
be so immediately fatal; and this point seems scarcely to have 
received sufficient attention. Put an extreme case: suppose 
proof as clear and undeniable as that of any proposition in 
Euclid, to be forthcoming, that the Bible is a series of purely 
human compositions. This would be altogether destructive of 
orthodox Protestantism; to take an example in limine, the 
miraculous conception wouid instantly disappear. Yet a mo- 
ment’s consideration will show that it need by no means’be a 
deathblow to the Old Creed. The Old and New Testaments are 
but the title-deeds of the Roman Church, not the soul within its 
body ; and that Church might go on holding its dominion over 
the minds of men, without title-deeds, as the Earl of Durham 
aud other proprietors hold their landed estates. At the worst, 
its infallibility would receive a shock. It might have tu admit 
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that certain early documents (which it has always prudently 
refrained from putting too much in the foreground) had had a 
somewhat undue importance attached to them: just as, in all 
conscience, it must be admitted that the early Church was mis- 
taken in expecting the immediate return of Christ. Putting 
out of sight the numerous explanations which might be devised 
on this head, a Church claiming to be divine could very well go 
on with its prestige for infallibility weakened. Were not the 
Apostles often, and the great Peter himself, when actually «t the 
head of the Church, mistaken? But a book, convicted of error, 
though it be the sublimest book that was ever penned on the 
face of the earth, ceases to be “ the Bible ;” ceases, therefore, to 
be a foundation for the Reformed Faith. In any case, the 
Roman Church might still fairly claim to be the visible repre- 
sentative, through its Head, of God upon Earth: the divine 
institution which (the possibility of error being even admitted) 
was supernaturally charged with the office of instructing, com- 
forting, and conveying grace to man. The great body of Catholic 
tradition would remain unshaken. ‘Thongh Luke and John 
were shown to be in error with regard, to soine of the details of 
the last Supper, the doctrine of Transubstantiation would remain. 
It was communicated to the Church, in some way or other, 
eighteen hundred years ago: tradition shows this, the Church 
announces it, and therefore people ought to believe in the doc- 
trine unless its falsity can be shown. And people would believe 
in it. The more a system professes to be founded upon reason, 
the more obnoxious it will be to the assaults of reason, and the 
surer its fall when assailed by reason. Neither of these dogmatic 
systems that we are considering can really substantiate its claims; 
but Protestantism, having so to speak chosen its ground, cannot 
evade the conflict. Catholicism, like the god Mars, can fly away 
in a cloud. 

Not for ever. The ultimate contest must take place over the 
admission of the Supernatural, in any form, into the observed 
phenomena of the universe; and we may be sure that the masses, 
better instructed, will one day take a part in it. By the time, 
perhaps a very remote one, when the civilized world is organized 
for this great contest, there are many reasons which lead us to 
suppose that the respective combatants will have taker extreme 
sides. At such momentous periods, compromises which have 
done good service melt away; those who have supported them, 
Girondins, Whigs, Protestants, disappear from the stage. We 
have, more than once, heard in sermons and read in books that 
the Gog and Magog of the Apocalypse typify “ Infidelity” and 
“Popery” banded together in the last days against the camp of 
the Saints, comprising, it is to be presumed, Protestant Episco- 
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palians, together with orthodox dissenters, foreign Lutherans, 
Calvinists, and others who at such a crisis will hardly refuse to 
fight under Bishops and Archdeacons. We prefer, however, 
another interpretation which has been given of the passage, and 
which, though violating in some degree the construction of the 
original, does not in so great a degree violate common sense, 
According to this view, Gog and Magog will fight against each 
other for dominion over the world :- and this prediction we think 
likely to be substantially correct. Such an interpretation, it will 
be observed, seems to involve an eclipse of the system known as 
Protestantism. We deem not only its eclipse, but its disappear- 
ance, to be merely a question of time; yet at no time will the 
services which it has rendered to humanity be forgotten. Inca. 
pable from its natufe of forming a permanent dwelling-place for 
the mind, it has been a temporary construction of the greatest 
value, a resting-place which has happily sheltered man on his 
way from bondage to freedom, from darkness to light, from 
Theology to truth. 


Art. V.—Tar Pouitics or ARISTOTLE. 


T is commonly supposed that the writings of ancient authors, 
] however productive of pleasure, from the grace of their style, 
can give but. little information of practical value to modern 
readers, This opinion, erroneous as it appears to us, is very 
probably at the bottom of the agitation which has lately been 
raised against classical education. Students of Aristotle are 
especially the object of derision, as they cannot claim for their 
author the merit of style, unless terseness be considered a merit, 
and the invectives of Bacon, who, next to Aristotle, was probably 
the greatest thinker that ever lived, have predisposed even edu- 
cated readers against the works of the latter author. Perbaps 
there never was a more unjust judgment than that which Bacon 
pronounced, and Bacon’s posterity have received almost upon 
trust. Were it as profitable as it would be laborious to under- 
tuke the task, it might be shown that few of the philosophical 
truths uttered by Bacon were not anticipated by Aristotle. But 
we are not ambitious of such a labour, and will confine ourselves 
to investigating the “ Politics” of Aristotle, with a hope of showing 
that this work, at all events, of this ancient author, might be 
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read with profit as well as pleasure. It cannot be denied that a 
great deal of what Aristotle says on this subject will not impress 
readers as possessing at the same time novelty and truth ; but 
those things which they have heard before might be read with 
interest in the author who was the first to say them, and those 
few things which they consider erroneous will compensate readers 
by their curiosity. In short, we find in Aristotle the original 
expression of much that has since been copied or perverted. 

The objects in view of which the “ Politics’ was produced, 
must be regarded as various and almost conflicting. Aristotle 
appears, at times, to have despaired of establishing a state, 
according to his ideal; accordingly, in some passage he gives 
advice, which, if followed, is to prolong the existence of polities 
very different from what he approves. Nor is he wholly prac- 
tical in his views, for we find him seeking for principles in the 
most abstruse analogies, and giving reasons which nothing but 
dialectical subtlety could suggest. Sometimes we see the philo- 
sopher reasoning on virtue and statesmanship, at other times, 
the man of the world counselling his benighted countrymen. 
The Politics is, in a sense, complementary to the Ethics. At 
the end of the latter work, Aristotle shows how necessary, in his 
view, is a good state or constitution to produce a good man. 
Men are either made good, as appears in the Tenth Book of the 
Ethics, by a natural disposition, over which we have no control ; 
or they become good by instruction in virtue, which, however, in 
the great majority of cases, is of little value, unless it has been 
preceded by early training. Children, then, must be habituated 
from tender years to love right objects, or they will grow up 
without control over their passions, even though they may be 
well aware of the difference between right and wrong. ‘To this 
end it is necessary that the State should interfere more in edu- 
cation and in the regulation of private life, and this presupposes 
the existence of a form of government which shall be capable of 
so doing without incurring the enmity of the citizens. But 
instead of confining himself to demonstrating the kind of state 
which is most likely to have that effect, Aristotle plunges deep 
into the subject, and handles the whole art and theory of govern- 
ment. On the threshold of his inquiry, the great work of Plato 
must be encountered, and from that source are derived most of 
the theories and maxims which are least true and least valuable 
in the Politics. Nor can he wholly throw off the metaphysical 
influence which the prevalence of dialectics in Greece so deeply 
impressed on all the literature of that age. Finally, he illustrates 
his conclusions from the past history of Greece. Thus philosophy, 
history, and the opinions of other writers are all laid under con- 
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tribution, nor can the work be rightly understood without some 
previous illustration being given of the way in which it is affected 
by these several influences. 

In the first place, then, there is a great deal in common be- 
tween Plato and Aristotle in their treatment of political subjects, 
In both there is a similarity recognised between the State and 
the Individual, an analogy which has been very injurious, as 
most analogies are, to the proper consideration of the subject in 
all times. By Plato the analogy is carried to an absurd excess: 
he divides the mind of man into three parts—Reason, Spirit, and 
Desire ; corresponding to these three parts of the mind are the 
three parts of the State—Rulers, Soldiers, and the Common 
People. Each section has its appropriate virtue—namely, Wis- 
dom, Courage, and Temperance ; while the harmonious union of 
these three virtues constitutes Justice. Such, in brief, is the con- 
ception of the analogy set forth in the Republic of Plato. 
Aristotle was far too sensible to imitate any such whimsical sub- 
tlety. With him a man is a limb of the State, dependent upon, 
and under certain limitations entitled to take part in its proper 
management. Yet he is sufficiently biassed by the Platonic 
simile to assert that Courage, Justice, and Wisdom are, as re- 
gards both their force and their form the same in a State as in an 
Individual (Pol. Book vii. cap. 1) ; and again, that the happiness 
of an individual and of the whole State consists of the same 
elements, and depends upon the same conditions (Po!. Book vii. 
cap. 2.) These propositions are to us idle if not meaningless, 
and are due to the colour which has been shed on Aristotle's 
work by the mystifying and metaphysical manner in which Plato 
deals with the subject. Both the philosophers, again, regard the 
relation of the citizen to the State as analogous to that of the 
Particular to the Universal in logic; but as in philosophy 
Aristotle laid more stress on the Particular, and Plato on the 
Universal, so in politics Aristotle has more regard to the indi- 
vidual and Plato to the entire State. An excellent illustration 
of this divergence may be found in a passage in the Politics, 
Book ii. cap. 5. Socrates, in the Republic, had been met by the 
objection that the austere and studious life prescribed by his 
system would afford but little chance of happiness to each of the 
citizens, however much it might conduce to the wellbeing of the 
whole community. To this he answered, that the business of the 
lawgiver was not to consider the happiness of persons, but of the 
State as a whole. It is obvious that there is a fallacy in this 
ingenious reply, and Aristotle points it out. “ It is impossible,” 
he says, “ that the State should be happy as a whole unless the 
greater portion, or all, or even some of the citizens in the State 
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are happy. It is true that a number may be an even number, 
though all the units that make it up are odd numbers; but 
though in arithmetic this may be so, it is impossible for happi- 
ness to reside in a city as a whole without residing also in the 
citizens of which it is composed.” Here we have the key of the 
system which not only betrayed Plato into the most visionary 
and ridiculous speculations on matter-of-fact political inquiries, 
but which also still later led to the discredit of syllogistic logic 
and the dissociation of thought from common sense. Plato looks 
upon men as subordinate machines whose interests may well be 
sacrificed to the supposed advantage of an abstract entity, which 
he calls the State ; Aristotle looks upon the State as the means 
of educating and training men to the capacity of realizing their 
own happiness, Aristotle dwells upon Rights, Plato on Duties. 
Aristotle proportions the felicity which each man is entitled to 
enjoy by the extent to which he contributes to the well-being of 
the community; Plato limits it by the extent to which it will 
interfere with the happiness of the State as a whole, That there 
is merit in both points of view, if the, mischievous doctrine of 
Universals above alluded to were not pushed to excess, cannot 
be doubted. Perhaps both theories, reasonably carried out, 
would amount to the same thing. The public good should cer- 
tainly be the measure by which the freedom of the individual 
ought to be limited ; but if we allow. ourselves to think of the 
public good as something quite separate from the community at 
large, and allied to an abstract and mysterious principle such as 
Plato’s idea of good, we shall be better able to understand the 
foree and reason of Aristotle’s revolt from the point of view of 
his predecessor. It is probable that the influence of Plato is to 
be traced aiso in another part of the Politics, to which, although 
not in itself very important, the form of the book attaches some 
significance—namely, the description of the Ideal Polis. For a 
man who is studying forms of government for practical purposes, 
or for the purposes of research, it seems absurd to draw the out- 
lines of the best State possible, to which it is hopeless to aspire. 
It would seem as reasonable for a doctor, when consulted how 
to restore a delicate constitution, to inflame the fancy by drawing 
a picture of a man in perfect health, in whom all the muscles 
were developed to the fullest extent, and all the organs were 
performing their functions in the best conceivable manner. The 
secret of this weakness, for such it must be called, in Aristotle, is 
to be traced to the influence of Plato. The latter author, as is 
well known, has sacrificed common sense to the exigencies of his 
poetical imagination, and has depicted men rather as what he 
wishes they were than what they could ever possibly become 
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He has erased all the habits and antecedents of human nature, 
and drawn on his fancy for materials wherewith to fill the gap 
so created. All this, however, is done with so much skill, with 
so much apparent candour, and in such wonderfully attractive 
language, that the most logical mind in those days of limited 
experience could scarcely avoid retaining some of the spirit, even 
though discarding the doctrines and conclusions of the author. 
So it seems to have been with Aristotle. Nothing can be more 
explicit than his declaration that we must consider nature. He 
positively says that we must not ignore human selfishness, and 
severely censures Plato for rending family ties aud the instinc- 
tive aspirations of mankind. Yet from Plato he unconsciously 
derives the view that human nature is malleable to almost any 
extent. Both seem to consider, though with Aristotle the delu- 
sion is only occasionally put forward, that they may construct a 
city on paper with the same freedom as they may construct a 
mathematical figure. Hence it is, that in considering the value 
of the Politics, no one would take into account the constructive 
portion of the work. The chief value of the book consists in the 
dissertations, the historical allusions, and the masterly comments 
on the existing state of society with which the work abounds. It 
is, of course, impossible to enumerate severally all the points of re- 
semblance and difference between the two Greek thinkers, Indeed, 
it would be a task of very questionable advantage, for in every 
point of view Plato must be looked upon as a poet rather than a 
philosopher ; and though there may be much to interest the 
curious or the lover of literary merit, there is nothing in Platos 
Republic from which a modern reader could derive instruction. 
Notwithstanding these flaws, due to his respect for and adui- 
ration of Plato, Aristotle has written on the whole in an inde- 
pendent spirit. The method by which he proposes tu conduct 
his inquiry into the origin and requirements of a State has 
drawn forth loud praises from the advocates of the Baconian 
and Comtist schools. We shall see presently whether these 
praises are wholly deserved, and whether in the system which 
Aristotle wrought out he was not diverted from time to time by 
theories based upon very different priuciples. His first inquiry 
is into the elements of a State. Many writers, he says, have 
treated a State as if it was merely a large household, whereas in 
truth there is a difference between them of kind as well as of 
size. It is necessary, then, to analyse the entire State into its 
component parts, and consider it with reference to those parts. 
Society is based, he proceeds, upon certain necessary relations of 
human beings to each other. ‘The first unions of individuals are 
those created by various necessities, The continuance of our 
species requires that men and women should come together; 
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security requires that the weaker should be governed by the 
stronger, or, which is the same thing, that he to whom nature 
has given a mind to direct should stand to him who has merely 
physical strength in the relation of master to slave; and thus 
the interests of the two are the same. These two relations form 
the Family, consisting of husband and wife, master and slave. 
From this first association, formed as it is merely for meeting 
our daily wants, springs the village or clan, an association in 
which more than our everyday wants are supplied. Members of 
the same clan are related by blood and consist of several families 
connected with each other. The origin of kingship, he proceeds, 
is to be traced to this primitive source. In the Family the 
husband was king of his own house: when the Family grew 
into the Clan the same rule continued, and from the clan it was 
introduced into the State or Nation, which was formed from the 
enlargement and amalgamation of many clans. Such is in a few 
words the account given by Aristotle of the growth of human 
society. Now, let us pause here for a little to consider and test 
by materials of which Aristotle himself could have had no know- 
ledge the truth of this analysis. The most complete account we 
have of the origin and growth of a great people is in the Bible. 
There we first meet with Abraham as an owner of cattle, 
wandering with his servants and family through a large tract of 
territory in search of water and food, fighting with kings, living 
in tents, and flying from famine instead of attempting to obviate 
it by cultivation. He is an absolute master of the lives and 
fortunes of his subjects ; all his dependents are in the position of 
slaves, though that position is in no way regarded as ignominious. 
Here we see the xen or village community of Aristotle in its 
most perfect form, for the circumstance of Abraham having led 
a migratory life does uot in any way affect the question. Later 
on in Jewish history we find the princes and elders and heads of 
families, all deriving their position from the patriarchal authority, 
exercising the same powers among the people, though subordinate 
to the chief magistrate in the nation. Indeed, it is by no means 
certain that there was at all times, even that restraint upon their 
independence. ‘There are grounds for believing that even 
Samuel, prokably the most influential of the judges, was not 
known or recognised beyond a limited portion of the Jewish 
territory. Another instance of the family origin and long dura- 
tion of the village or clan community is to be found in the 
history of the Highland clans, all originally sprung from the 
same family and devoted to the chief, who wielded in his own 
circle the authority of a king. It is needless to refer further to 
the many examples of the truth of the family origin of society 
and government which are to be found in the history of the 
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feudal system, or in the present habits of the Arabs, or else- 
where. The theory is conclusively confirmed in Professor 
Maine’s book on Ancient Law, which shows how all early law was 
founded upon this basis, the relics of which survive even in our 
own modern jurisprudence. This is not the only instance, as 
will be seen presently, in which the judgment of Aristotle, 
though pronounced from a much more limited experience than 
was open to writers of a later date, has proved more correct than 
the opposite opinions deliberately propounded even by eminent 
thinkers. The whole doctrine of the social contract, fruitful as 
it was of vast enlightenment and indirectly of the greatest revo- 
lution ever known in Europe, is refuted by a consideration of the 
facts and arguments which have established the Aristotelian 
theory of the origin of society. 

The next step which Aristotle takes, after describing the 
elements and growth of states, is to survey the experience of 
past thinkers and past institutions. In this he differs very widely 
from Plato, whose work contains little, if any, illustration of his 
thecries from history. It is obvious, however, that uo doctrines 
upon political subjects can be worth much, unless they are based 
upon such experience. The justification, if any is required, of 
this view, is to be found in Polit. Book ii. cap. 5. “We must 
not,” says Aristotle, “be forgetful of this truth, that diligent 
reference must be made to the result of so many generations of 
experience. If these doctrines were good” (referring to some 
of Plato’s vagaries), “they would have been recognised as such 
before now. For nearly everything that can be known on such 
subjects has been already discovered, though the results of ex- 
perience have not all been collected, nor have men aiways 
availed themselves even of that which has been ascertained.” 
Here, then, we have the secret of the enthusiasm with which 
Aristotle’s method has been received by the disciples of experi- 
mental philosophy. He first deduces the laws of the effects from 
the laws of the causes, tracing the tendencies of the family aud 
of the village communities till they are absorbed in the State, 
showing how the same elements exist in the larger community, 
and then verifying his conclusions as to the nature of States, by 
references to history. This is treating politics as a science in 
the same way as he would treat physical sciences, and con- 
formably to the method pointed out in Mill’s Logic. It is true 
that the germ of that method, of which so much is now-a-days, 
as we believe unreasonably, expected in political and social in- 
quiries, may be found in the treatment of these subjects by 
Aristotle. There is, however, no trace in his writings of an 
opinion that there can be any analogy between political and 
physical science in the exactness of the result to be attained, 
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though he adopts, in part, the same method of inquiry in regard 
to both. We venture to think that Aristotle, as well as most 
thinkers of the present day, would have despaired of ever even 
approximately reducing so complicated a subject to an exact 
science. ‘The subject must always be empirically treated, and 
will always yield, for the most part, changeable and vague con- 
clusions, though the paths by which the human mind must seek 
knowledge, will always be the same, whatever be the object in 
view. However this may be, the illustrations and verifications 
of his opinions, by reference to history, are certainly among the 
most valuable parts of Aristotle’s work. Occurring, as they do, on 
almost every page, and treating of almost every kind of political 
subject, it would be, of course, impossible to collect them and 
put them before our readers with any advantage. The book 
must be read in order to appreciate their value ; but in some 
cases we shall be able to refer to those illustrations when we 
come to deal with a few of the principal social problems pro- 
pounded and solved in the Politics. But it must not be supposed 
that Aristotle by any means confined himself to an accurate 
method of inquiry. Even those who chiefly approved his scientific 
treatment of the subject must allow that, in many instances, he 
applies to his study preconceived notions and doctrines. What, 
for example, is the force of the statement, with which he com- 
mences his first book, that all States aim at excellence, unless it 
be to justify himself in arguing, as he often does, from final 
causes, Again, we shall find, when we consider his doctrines on 
slavery, that his views of Nature, as affecting that subject, are 
both very forced and very much relied on in defence of that 
institution. The doctrine of Meadrne also, so familiar to readers 
of the Ethics, reappears. In distribution of property, we ought 
not, he says, merely to seek for equality, but should also aim at 
the Mean. In the fourth book he goes still further, in a most 
curious and instructive passage : 


“If we were correct in laying down in the Ethics that the happy 
life is the life of a virtuous man endowed with a competence, and that 
virtue is a mean (cr middle) condition, it necessarily follows that the 
best life is the middle life, that is, the life in which each man attains 
the mean according to his opportunities. Now the same limitations 
in regard both to virtues and vices apply also to a state and a consti- 
tution, for the constitution is the life of the state. In every state 
there are three classes of persons, the very rich, the very poor, and the 
middle classes, who occupy a mean condition between the two others. 
Accordingly, as we have admitted the superiority of the mean, it is 
clear that a middle or moderate share of good things is the best for 
man; such men are the most easily induced to obey reason.” 


He. proceeds to say that those who excel in wealth, beauty, 
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or anything good, are apt to be insolent, while those who greatly 
lack such things are apt to be rogues, and injustice is generally 
promoted by insolence or roguery. Thus he arrives at the 
conclusion that a State should be governed by the middle classes. 
It should be remembered, for fear of causing confusion, that 
these remarks of Aristotle do not apply to the Ideal State, which 
is of a very aristocratic cast, but to one of the alternative forms 
of government, which he considers desirable, if perfection cannot 
be attained. However, it is not only a genuine expression of 
opinion on a point of statesmanship, but also an instance of the 
peculiarity of Aristotle’s reasoning. The conclusion is correct, 
though the argument is unsatisfactory and imperfect. There is 
no better example in the whole book of the degree to which the 
writer alluwed preconceived theories to influence him, In order 
wholly to understand the doctrine of the Mean, which is so 
freely applied here, it is necessary to refer to the Ethics, a task 
beyond our limits in this paper ; but any who are familiar with 
that work will see how entirely alien it is to a political treatise, 
however proper it may be in moral speculations, It is, indeed, 
a remarkable thing to find in the pages of an author, who lived 
in times in which democracy, despotism, or oligarchy were the 
only known forms of government, such emphatic approval of 
government by the middle classes. So far as we know, there 
never has been, except, perhaps, occasionally in the early Italian 
Republics, any instance of such government till this country set 
the example, after the Reform Bill of 1832. We cannot refrain 
from adding the substance of a few more remarks which follow 
the passage above quoted. “We wish,” says Aristotle, “that 
our State should be composed, so far as may be, of men in an 
equal condition one with the other. This is best secured by the 
government of the middle classes, for thus are we best assured 
against the greed and revolutionary tendencies of the poor. The 
middle classes, then, ought either to be stronger than both the 
rich and the poor combined ; or, at all events, than either sepa- 
rate, so as to be able to side with one or the other, and thus 
secure the mastery.” Despotism, he continues, is apt to spring 
either from a very powerful oligarchy, or a very powerful demo- 
cracy ; but it is not so likely to occur when the middle classes 
rule. Elsewhere, Aristotle points out that military rule is apt 
to create a despotism. ‘There are not many epochs of modern 
or medizval history which might not be considered fair illustra- 
tions of the justice of these criticisms, 

One more instance may be given of our position that Aristotle 
did not strictly adhere to his prescribed method. In the First 
Book he proclaims his hostility to usury, to the acquisition of 
wealth for its own sake, The object of wealth, he says, is to 
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secure well-being, and just as a doctor seeks to impart unlimited 
health to his patient, though he does not make use of an un- 
limited supply of drugs to attain that end, so a householder 
should seek unlimited well-being, though the manner of reaching 
it is not to accumulate an unlimited quantity of money. As 
sound sense this opinion will be accepted by all. Its chief value, 
however, consists in the quaintness with which Aristotle, in the 
text, applies the idea of wépac or Limit derived from Pytha- 
goras, a doctrine which will be found to pervade all that portion 
of the book which refers to the source and utility of wealth. On 
the whole, however, considering the enormous extent to which 
philosophical aud religious prejudices influenced actual life in 
the Greek cities, as well as the intimate connexion between 
political inquiry and moral philosophy, which until the time of 
Aristotle consisted of little else than mere metaphysical specu- 
lation, it must be admitted that the novel treatment of political 
subjects which Aristotle introduced was wonderfully logical and 
sound. It may, perhaps, be said that his method is as logical 
as that of any subsequent writer on the same subject. 

At the time when the Politics was written, Greece had already 
passed the zenith of her greatness. She attained the highest pin- 
nacle immediately after the Persian invasion and after halt acentury 
or so of brilliant civilization, fell rapidly into decay. Philip of 
Macedon, with his half-Hellenic armies, had humbled the cities 
which not long before had vanquished the great king. Alex- 
ander had led a great army through Asia, and had outdone the 
feats of the historic heroes of Salamis and Platza. Hence- 
forward the paths open to Greek statesmen diverged in two op- 
posite directions. The incapacity of small and isolated cities to 
cope singly with a concentrated power like that of Macedonia 
had become apparent. If these cities were to remain separate 
from each other, it must result in the sacrifice of their indepen- 
dence sooner or later. If the Greeks were to preserve their 
liberties as men, it must be by the sacrifice of their state-system 
and the subordination of communal to national interests. The 
growth of their northern neighbour had made it impossible for 
Athenians or Lacedemonians to defy each other unless they 
were willing to make a submission to the common encroacher. 
On the other hand, Macedonia was not formidable, and even 
Rome might have been resisted, if by common action the Hel- 
lenic cities had consented to merge their differences and form 
themselves into one united nation. It is certainly strange that 
Aristotle should not have dwelt upon these dangers, among 
the most imminent that-ever threatened a people. Perhaps his 
personal counexion with Alexander, whose tutor he was for some 
time, led him to shun allusion to the altered conditions of states- 
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manship which had been rendered necessary in Greece by the 
exploits of Philip and his son. In one passage only does he 
suffer himself to say anything which can be cousidered to refer 
to these events. Speaking of the effect of climate upon national 
character, he says in the Seventh Book, cap. 7 :— 


“Nations living in cold countries and in Europe, though full of 
courage, are deficient in adroitness and cleverness; whence it arises 
that, though they preserve their own freedom better, they remain 
without social organization, and are unable to rule over their neigh- 
bours. But Asiatic nations, though adroit and crafty, are deficient in 
spirit ; thus they live in a state of subjection and slavery. The Greek 
people, however, situated as they are between the others in point of 
locality, share also in the qualities of both. For they combine spirit 
and intelligence, and thus they live free and with better self-govern- 
ment than any other, nay, they would be able to rule over the whole 
world if they were but embraced within one state.” 


The subject referred to in the last few words of this passage is 
never again mentioned, and indeed it is abundantly clear from 
the description which Aristotle gives us of his ideal state, that 
he did not contemplate any extension of the existing basis of 
government, namely, the separate independence of every consi- 
derable city, which was indeed one of the landmarks of 
Greek society. It may be assumed, then, that Aristotle knew 
of the danger arising from such a subdivision of power, and at 
the same time deliberately preferred to look upon that state of 
things as embodying the ultimate form of society. Mr. Congreve, 
in the Introduction to his edition of the Politics conjectures, by 
way of accounting for this attitude of Aristotle, that he “looked 
to the peaceful organization of the several Greek states, in them- 
selves and in their mutual relations, under the sheltering presi- 
dency of Macedon.” We cannot think that such is a correct 
explanation. Such a thing as a sheltering presidency was not 
familiar in those times; nor can we suppose that the man who 
held so high an opinion of the Greek capacity, as it is clear from 
the above quoted passage that Aristotle did, would countenance 
the idea of their abnegating their rights as freemen. Probably 
he did not contemplate the growth of an external power suffi- 
ciently strong to keep Greece permanently in chains, and saw 
that the best security for freedom, in the absence of such external 
coercion, consisted in the municipal form of self-government. 
Indeed, in the absence of representation, no city was or could 
be free unless it governed itself; and the individual character, 
ou which Aristotle set great store, could not be developed except 
in a free citizen of a free city. However this may be, it is certain 
that Aristotle looked upon a self governing city as the highest 
model, and as the only form of state into which he need inquire ; 
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and from these premises he proceeds to lay down the principles 
which should underlie its constitution. 

There is some little difficulty in exactly discovering all the 
particular institutions which Aristotle wished to see established 
in a State, as for example in the matter of monarchy, but there 
is no doubt about the fundamental principles on which the State 
was to be based. There were to be private property, marniage, 
slavery, and State-education. The point of view from which he 
regarded each of these institutions requires some little explana- 
tion, and in criticising Aristotle’s position we must remember 
that he is in part combating the doctrines of Plato. In the first 
place he sets himself to inquire whether it is better that property 
should be private but theenjoyment thereof common,as for example 
that a farm should belong to an individual and its produce to the 
community ; or secondly, that the land should be common, and 
worked in common, but the produce distributed to meet the 
wants of the citizens; or thirdly, that both land and produce 
should be in common. Plato advocated community of property and 
produce alike. Aristotle opposes to this view several considera- 
tions. In the first place he argues, no one will take an interest 
in what does not belong exclusively to him. Every man looks 
best after what is wholly his own, and disregards what is common 
to himself with others, as we see in large households, where 
there are more servants than one to do the work, and con- 
sequently the work is not done at.all. In the next place, unless 
every one did exactly the same amount of work and received 
exactly the same in return, there would under this system be 
constant wrangling between those who were overworked and 
those who were underpaid. In short, he says, property ought to 
be private and the produce and fruition ought to be in common 
in the sense that all should be ready to assist one another ; and 
to that end the government must foster goodwill among men. 
Besides, it is incalculable how much pleasure there is in feeling 
a thing to be one’s own: nor are we to consider that self-love 
was implanted in us to no purpose, for it is nature that gives us 
the feeling; it is only when self-love becomes excessive that it 
becomes blameable. Lastly, we should destroy at least one 
virtue by doing away with private property, namely, the virtue 
of liberalitys Against all this, he proceeds, it may be urged that 
by community of property we should get rid of three intolerable 
evils, actions at law on contracts, prosecutions for perjury, and 
the flattery which is paid to rich men. These evils, however, 
Aristotle prefers to ascribe to sheer wickedness and depravity, 
and concludes with the remark, that if such a measure was 
adopted, existence would become simply unbearable. The special 
dislike which is here exhibited to actions at law must be traced. 
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partly to the extremely unreasonable conditions of litigation in 
Greece, and partly to the philosophic horror of money dealings 
and money disputes prevalent at that time. It seems strange 
that in the argument against the community of property there 
is no allusion to what may be called the “ Rights of Man” 
theory, which had already been proclaimed in Greece at all 
events in a limited manner. It seems never to have occurred to 
him as worth while seriously to combat the view, that all men 
being born equal are entitled to an equal share of the 
fruits of the earth. It was reserved for the French “ philoso- 
phists” to bring forward that argument prominently in favour of 
Communism. In another part of the work Aristotle briefly dis- 
misses it by saying that equality consists not in all getting alike, 
but in all who are equal getting alike, it being clear in his 
opinion that all men are by no means equal. It may be said 
that. the theory of perfect equality of rights among mankind was 
practically ignored by the Greek nation. - 

Aristotle is equally decided in favour of marriage, an institu- 
tion, however, which appears not to have been very highly valued 
in historical Greece, and which was attacked with great fury by 
Plato. Indeed the position of their women was not at all 
creditable to the Greeks. They do not appear to have been 
educated with any care, or to have been much admitted into the 
society of men ; consequently in the whole range of Greek litera- 
ture we do not obtain much insight into their mode of life. The 
Odyssey it is true depicts a Penelope, and the Alcestis furnishes 
us with another portrait of conjugal love, but it may be said that 
as a rule the ordinary female character is not represented in Greek 
jiterature. Only women of traditional celebrity, or acting under 
the influence of exceptional excitement, appear, suchas Cas- 
sandra in her capacity of prophetess, Clytemnestra as queen 
and murderess, Antigone as martyr, Medea as sorceress. In 
short the sum of what women were expected to do in Greece is 
given in the Funeral Oration of Pericles, who warns them to 
seek retirement and thus avoid alike the praise and blame of the 
opposite sex. It was probably as a revolt against this unreason- 
able system of life that Plato put forward his monstrous theory 
of Woman’s Rights. According to him there is no difference 
whatever between men and women except in sex. Women are 
equally endowed with mental and bodily capacity ; accordingly 
they should be brought up together with men, under identical 
influences, and should become rulers and soldiers. There ought 
to be, in Plato’s opinion, no marriages, but the male and female 
soldiers who had chiefly distinguished themselves for vigour and 
bravery should at a mature age be deputed by the community 
to beget children, in the hope that they might emulate the 
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virtues of their parents, and thus improve the breed. This 
proposal, which has provoked a chorus of inextinguishable 
laughter for two-and-twenty centuries, is uttered with the most 
complete gravity. It is followed by a detailed account of the 
manner in which all the children born in the State are to be 
reared in public nurseries, and suckled by all the women indis- 
criminately, in order that no mother may know her own child, 
and no man may know his own father, a consummation which, 
in Plato’s opinion, is devoutly to be wished for. Probably, 
if such a mad scheme had emanated from any other brain 
Aristotle would not have condescended to refute it; but pro- 
ceeding as it did from Plato it commanded his respect. 
Accordingly he combats it in a manner which is worth recording, 
rather from the quaintness of some of his positions than from 
their absolute merit. To begin with, he says, that under such a 
system every one would claim a youth who had distinguished 
himself us his own son, and thus a fruitful source of discord 
would arise. In many cases too it would be impossible to conceal 
relationships. Children would be fathered by their resemblance, 
as is the case in Libya, where some tribes have a community of 
wives, or as the foals are known which have sprung from the 
celebrated breed of horses in Pharsalus. Again, religious and 
moral difficulties could not be obviated under the system pro- 
posed. Suppose a child were to revile or fight with, or even by 
accident, slay, his parent. This would be of more frequent 
occurrence if no one knew who his father and mother were; and 
there would be this further disadvantage, that as the culprit 
would not know that he had committed a crime he could not 
make any religious expiation therefor. This, it may be observed, 
is the only instance in which Aristotle has allowed himself in the 
Politics to use an argument based upon superstition. Apart 
from all these reasons, Aristotle further argues that such a 
system would have the effect of weakening the social tie, and 
substituting for that family cordiality and fellow-feeling which 
should pervade the state a “ watery friendship,” (g:Afa v8aphe). 
That which we love as our own and that which we love from 
natural affection are, he says, the objects which are most 
cherished by mankind. 

When we turn to the third principle, namely, that of slavery, 
on which Aristotle insists as a necessary ingredient in his system, 
we find his views not quite so decided. In fact, he was only a 
lukewarm supporter of the institution as it existed in Greece. 
He considers that the relation of master to slave is a necessary 
relation underlying the wéAr¢; its original source was common 
security. Just as lower animals are in subjection to man for 
their mutual advantage, so slaves are subject to their masters, 
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The one is able to rule; the capacity of the other is limited to 
obedience ; and thus, he says, their relative positions are mu- 
tually beneficial to each other, and for the common interest of 
both. Some indeed consider that all slavery is unnatural ; but, 
says Aristotle, implements are necessary to a household in order 
to enable men to live in comfort, and implements are either 
lifeless or living. If a distaff could work of its own accord, or if 
we possessed automata, there would be no necessity for slaves ; 
but as lifeless implements must receive motive power from a 
living body, slaves are required, and may be defined as.“ a kind 
of living property, each slave being, as it were, one implement 
in the place of many.” The slave is a portion of (udprov), and 
has no existence except in reference to, his master. Thus those 
men who are incapable of having a personality of their own, are 
natural slaves. Having now explained the position of a slave 
relatively to his master, and the kind of person whom we may 
make a slave of, he inquires whether there really are any such 
persons existing. This question he answers by searching for 
analogies. There are, he says, distinctions in the kind of rule 
depending on the rulers and the ruled, aud in proportion as the 
persons are better, the rule itself is nobler. “ Wherever you have 
a combination of several parts with a common result, whether 
those parts be united as in the body natural, or distinct as in the 
body politic, there you find existing the distinction between 
ruler and ruled. This subordination is. found in all nature, 
but is found more particularly, is more truly inherent, in the 
things that have life ; though even in those things that have no life 
there is a certain rule exercised, as in the power of harmony.” 
The first analogy employed to exemplify the application of this 
doctrine is that of Body and Soul. In a good man the soul 
rules the body: in a bad man the body rules the soul. In other 
words, the reason goverus the passions, or vice versd, according 
as the man be virtuous or vicious. Again, in the animal crea- 
tion, mankind rules over the tame animals, Lastly, in all nature 
the same applies to male and female ; the former being superior 
rules over the latter who is inferior. All men, then, who are as 
inferior to other men as the body is to the soul, or lower animals 
to man, are intended by nature to be slaves; and for the same 
reason it is better for them to be governed as such. And, says 
Aristotle, there are some men to that degree inferior. He is 
confronted, however, by another case, when he considers those 
captives of war, who are in the position of slaves though free 
from all slavish qualities. Such persons would not be so inferior 
as.to deserve slavery according to the principle laid down above. 
Yet, he says, some justify this state of things on the ground that 
it is 9 matter of contract, the life of the prisoner being spared 
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on condition of his becoming a slave. Others arraign the custom 
as iniquitous, based as it is merely upon the compulsion of brute 
strength, and point out that in this way even noble persons may 
become slaves. Aristotle merely observes that victory in battle 
argues, after all, some kind of superiority in the conqueror 
which may partly justify his assuming the position of master, 
and draws a distinction between nobility among the Greeks and 
among the barbarians. Greek nobles he considers noble every- 
where, while barbarian nobles are only so in their own country. 

In summing up the discussion, he concludes that there are 
two kinds of slavery—that which is natural, and that which pre- 
vails, though unnatural. In the first case, the rule of the master 
over the slave is advantageous to both, since this kind of slave 
is a portion of his master, and their interests are the same ; and 
it is well for both that they should be friendly to each other. In 
the second case, as the subordination is contrary to nature, hos- 
tility exists between the master and the slave. Hitherto we 
have chiefly dealt with Aristotle’s open arguments in favour of 
slavery, which are by no means so emphatic in themselves. 
There are, however, mixed up with these arguments in the text 
a few passages of peculiar significance, from which we learn how 
deep-rooted were his preferences for the slave system. 

In the fifth chapter of the First Book we are told, that “a 
natural slave is one who partakes of reason just so far as to 
recognise it in others though he does not possess it himself, 
whereas other animals do not even recognise reason, but are 
obedient to passion only.” Elsewhere, however (Book I. cap. 15), 
he says that those persons are wrong who deny slaves all 
reason, and say they ought only to obey. There is a farther in- 
quiry as to whether a slave can possess the virtues of tempe- 
rance, bravery, justice, and the like; or whether all his excel- 
lence is limited to the performance of physical services. The 
question, he says, is pretty much the same as that about the 
capacity of women and children for virtue. All human beings 
possess the elements which are comprised in the soul, but possess 
them in a different degree. ‘The slave possesses no deliberative 
capacity ; that is to say, he is incapable of deciding what ought 
to be done. In fact, he requires but little virtue, only just so 
much indeed 4s to prevent him from neglecting his work from 
want of principle or from cowardice. By way of further illus- 
tration, the artisan and the slave are compared in an instructive 


passage :— 


“One may well doubt,” says Aristotle, “whether the artisan (or 
working man) also requires virtue, for we often see them neglect their 
work from want of principle. Surely theirs is a very different case, 
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For the slave shares in the family life, whereas the artisan stands 
farther off, and has a share of virtue proportionate only to his partici- 
pation in the slave’s condition. For the artisans, being degraded 
persons, are, as it were. unattached slaves; and again, the position of 
a slave is a natural position, and this cannot be said of a cobbler, for 
example, or indeed of any artisan.” 


This explains not only the opinion of Aristotle on the subject 
of slavery, but also the reason for that opinion. Such, then, is 
his view, incorrect indeed if measured by the ideas which rightly 
prevail in modern times, and which have been brought about by 
the entire change of society since that day ; but in the main 
moderate, if judged by the only fair standard, namely, the con- 
dition of the world at the time at which he wrote. 

To those who are willing to deal with the now obsolete 
controversy on the subject of slavery, without having recourse 
to arguments which are merely addressed to sentiments, 
the question must always present itself as an historical one. 
Nothing could, of course, be more abominable than the slave- 
trade, or the institution of slavery as it existed in our colonies or 
in the United States. Nothing also can be more abominable in 
the eyes of just-minded men than the present condition of the 
English poor, which, however, is witnessed with complacency by 
almost all sections of society. The latter evil has been produced 
by the gradual decline of the feudal spirit, without the substitu- 
tion of better, or indeed of any, provision in its place. The 
former evil was also produced in a similar way by the gradual 
decline of the patriarchal system of society. In primitive times 
the condition of slaves was, comparatively speaking, not at all 
an unhappy one. The father of the family was master of their 
lives and fortunes, as he was of the lives and fortunes of his 
children and grandchildren. Failing issue, his slaves might even 
succeed to the inheritance, and though this did not often happen, 
yet the fact that it might happen indicates the light in which 
slaves were regarded. They were members of the family, and 
in no sense subject to greater restraints than were all human 
beings, except the heads of families themselves. In early Rome, 
for example, the son was exactly in the same position as a slave 
until his father’s death, and the same word, familia, included 
both slaves and the other members of the domestic circle. 
When the family community expanded into the village com- 
munity, and that again merged in the city or tribe, all the 
children of freemen became citizens, and by degrees threw off the 
shackles of parental tyranny ; but the slaves lost by the change. 
They did not become citizens, and were no longer members of 
the family united with the children under a common despotism. 
Thus they remained simply what Aristotle calls thew, living 
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implements, valued only as being productive animals and as 
contributing to the wealth and comfort of their owners. In the 
Roman Empire of course it is well known how they were aggre- 
yated in large numbers on farms, how they often revolted, how 
they destroyed free labour, and ultimately became one of the 
sources of weakness which led to the destruction of their 
masters. In Greece, or at all events in Athens, they were 
treated with comparative leniency, and we find Helots (the 
Lacedeemonian slaves) fighting in the wars of Lacedemon, not- 
withstanding the cruelties alleged to have been constantly 
perpetrated upon them. Inthe Athenian literature slaves are 
often spoken of kindly and familiarly, though of course it is not 
pretended that there were not cases of oppression. Nor must it 
be forgotten that.many of the slaves at that time were prisoners 
of war. It was never disputed that the law of war recognised 
at that time entitled the conquerors to put their prisoners to 
death, and thus in a way there was some little justification in 
the practice of those days for commuting the sentence to that ot 
slavery. Aristotle points out in one passage, which is the last 
we shall quote on this subject, that “clearly it is the duty of the 
master to train a slave to the virtues that become him,” and 
that “there must be some reasoning with slaves, nay, more than 
with mere children.” (Book i. cap. 13.) His language here, as 
elsewhere, is, as Mr. Congreve points out in his edition of the 
Politics, very conciliatory in regard to slaves, and throws very 
great light on another considerable difference between the 
slavery of the ancient world and that of the modern. He 
recommends that the tie between master and slave should be a 
friendly one ; but as a practical man he could not suggest such a 
thing as the extinction of slavery at a time when the lower 
orders of freemen occupied the position they then did occupy. 
But he was a friend to the partial education of slaves, and in 
this suggestion the Pagan tutor of Alexander the Great showed 
himself more humane and liberal than did the Christian slave- 
holders of the American Republic in the nineteenth century. 
The mention of education introduces us to the fourth pillar 
on which Aristotle proposed to found national institutions. When 
we consider how short a time it is since the necessity of national 
education has-been practically recognised in Europe, we shall 
scarcely grudge this great thinker any degree of praise for the 
foresight with which he wrote on this subject. It is unfortunate 
that a considerable portion of his writings on education has been 
lost, but enough remains to show the principles on which he 
rested his doctrine, and a few of the details of his scheme. It 
is, he says, the duty of the lawgiver to provide that the citizens 


shall be good men. Besides, each constitution requires that 
12 
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there should prevail a certain character among the people, and 
since the state has one end—namely, the welfare of the whole 
body of citizens, the education must be uniform and public ; for 
no man belongs to himself, but to the state, of which he 1s in fact 
apart. It should here be said, that of course these remarks do 
not wholly apply to slaves or to women; they apply to those 
citizens who are “capable of taking their turn in obeying while 
young and ruling when old” Nor would they apply, for the 
same reason, to the Bavavoa or tradespeople, for whom Aris- 
totle had a great and abiding hatred. No doubt he would have 
provided education of a certain kind for them, as he did for 
slaves, but the particulars do not appear in the portion of his 
work which is left to us. To return, then, to our author: he 
divides man into his different elements, each of which he declares 
ought to be duly trained. The first division is that into body 
and spirit; and the spirit is subdivided into that part which is 
reasoning and that which is subordinate to reasoning, or, in other 
words, into reason and passions, while reason again may be em- 
ployed either in practical or speculative occupations. Now life 
involves both activity and repose. 


“A man,” says Aristotle, “should possess the capacity for fighting, 
but at the same time should actually be at peace. Accordingly, 


he ought to be able to do what is necessary and useful, but still more 
should be able to occupy himself with what is good. Now hitherto 
teachers in the best states have, in a truly base spirit, confined them- 
selves to imparting to their pupils those branches of knowledge which 
seem to be useful and productive of material profit; this spirit they 
have showed in their eulogies of Spartan training. But sinee peace is 
the end of war, we must teach both the virtues of peace and the 


virtues of war. We must teach men to be brave in order that they 
may procure peace, we must teach them to be wise in order that they 
may enjoy it, and we must teach them to be temperate and just for 
the requirements both of peace and war.” 


Leisure and prosperity, he continues, are peculiarly apt to teach 
insolence. We must, then, begin by training the body, which 
exists before the spirit has become developed. Next we must 
train the passions, which manifest themselves before the reason ; 
and lastly, we must train the reason. This must be done by 
constant education, which will produce virtuous habits. But 
although we must not restrict ourselves to teaching what is 
merely of practical utility, still young men must be taught some 
subjects of that nature, provided they be not of such a kind as 
to debase the character and reduce the pupils to the level of 
Bavavon. Aristotle then proceeds to examine the system 
actually pursued in Greek education at that time. It comprised 
four branches—namely, Reading with its accompaniments, Paint- 
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ing or designing, Gymnastics, and Music. It isa fair inference 
from his remarks, that he quite agrees with the propriety of this 
training. There is no discussion as to the expediency of reading 
(yoauparixy), and little more is said of painting than that it 
tends to familiarize the mind with forms of beauty. Gymnastics 
he discusses practically, with a view of laying down rules for the 
prevention of excessive fatigue ; but it is on the subject of music 
that we find the longest and most complete discussion. It must, 
however, be assumed that, had all this portion of the work been 
preserved, a great deal more would have been insisted on as 
essential to education than the attainments above described. It 
would have been curious as well as instructive, to have learned 
from the author of de Colo, de Rhetoricé, and de Animalibus, 
what was, in his opinion, the relative importance of literary and 
scientific education. We cannot doubt that one or both would 
have been insisted on as necessary, for in his preliminary ob- 
servations he remarks upon the necessity of imparting @:Aocogia 
to the citizens, a degree of attainment which could hardiy be 
reached by learning the arts of reading, painting, and music. If 
any inference can be drawn from his gerieral tone in reference to 
subjects of study, we are inclined to think he would have pre- 
ferred a knowledge of facts to a knowledge of theories, and have 
held a study of nature preferable to a study of books. Such 
speculations, however, cannot be very valuable, because it is un- 
doubted that Aristotle himself dwells with great emphasis and 
admiration on Homer and other poets, though he frequently in 
his philosophical treatises insists on the importance of a familiarity 
with facts and statistics. The treatise on music is so full, that 
some critics have considered that nothing on this subject has been 
lost. However that may be, we are told that music is of the 
greatest importance in education. It is valuable as an amuse- 
ment for those who have leisure, as an educational weapon, in 
order to soften the character, and as a source of intellectual en- 
joyment to men who have passed childhood and middle life, and 
have earned honourable rest. It has a deep influence on the 
character, portraying as it does our feelings in sound, and ex- 
citing or soothing us according to the nature of the strains. The 
student of Greek history will recollect the great and singular 
influence exercised over the Greeks by means of music. Con- 
sidering, however, the mutilated condition of the books on edu- 
cation, the details are less worthy of attention than the principles 
enunciated. We have seen that compulsory education is to 
be given to all who are capable of taking part in the government 
of the state; and in a lesser degree even to slaves, who, of 
course, did not possess that capacity. The object is avowed to 
be the improvement of individuals, that they may acquire the 
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character of good citizens.) Thus we are led to inquire what is 
Aristotle’s conception of goodness in citizens, and what that class 
is which he considers worthy of wielding the power of the state. 

In order to ascertain this, it is necessary to piece together 
different passages in the work, for there is a good deal of con- 
fusion as to the constitution of the Ideal State, arising partly 
from the fragmentary condition of some of the Books, and partly 
from the introduction of numerous dropiat , or digressive specu- 
lations, with which this part of the}work is especially loaded. It 
must be remembered that there is a deep line between the re- 
marks on the Ideal State and the comments which Aristotle 
makes on other forms of government which he recommends as 
substitutes for that ideal where it cannot be reached. The ob- 
ject of the state is to make possible a virtuous and happy life; 
and it is to be held together by the bonds of amity. There must 
be a rotation of rulers. If, indeed, the rulers were as far superior 
in body and soul to the ruled as gods are to men, the class of 
rulers and subjects ought always to maintain their respective 
positions ; but since this is not the case, the elders ought to take 
turn in ruling. In the best state, the virtue of a good citizen 
is the same as the virtue of a good man, which has been de- 
seribed in the Ethics. Accordingly, the object of state educa- 
tion is to produce citizens of the type set forth in the Ethics. 
Haughtiness, dignity, valour, temperance, and firmness of cha- 
racter will be found to be the main ingredients in that somewhat 
grotesque portrait. There is much that is noble in the good 
man of Aristotelian morality, and much also that is foolish. 
Those who care to trace the subject farther will find in the de- 
scription of this noble savage much that is curious and interest- 
ing. None who take part in trade, commerce, or agriculture 
can be considered citizens in the proper sense of the word, the 
only duties of citizens being war in their youth, administrative 
and judicial offices in middle age, and sacerdotal functions in 
their old age. All who are indispensable to a state, says 
Aristotle, are not on that account necessarily citizens. Con- 
nected with this distribution of duties is a digression in which 
he justifies the position which he has adopted. Where, he asks 
as an abstract question, ought the supreme power in a state to 
reside? Not inthe mob, nor in the few wealthy families, be- 
cause to allow that would be to acknowledge that might is right. 
Nor in the well-todo classes alone, for it would be unfair 
that all the rest should be excluded from civic honours; nor in 
the one best man in the state, for that would be still more ex- 
clusive. Nor, again, in the law, for that may be framed in the 
interest of a particular party. However, it must be admitted 
that the mob, unless they are mere animals, ought in some sense 
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to be sovereign, for a number of men assembled together have 
collectively more virtue and a better discretion than one good 
man who combines all virtues in himself; and moreover it would 
be dangerous to withhold all power from them. They should 
therefore be entrusted with the privileges of deliberating and de- 
ciding the merits of their rulers. In short, to translate into 
English custom as well as English language, they should enjoy 
the right of meeting and the right of turning out a perverse go- 
vernment, There are, however, some objections to these views, 
which Aristotle thinks it necessary to answer. In the first place, 
it is argued, he says, that just as the skill of physicians can be 
judged only by medical men, so magistrates ought not to be 
judged by men who are themselves incompetent to hold the 
magistracy. The answer to this is, that it is only scientific phy- 
sicians who require to be judged by medical men, and hu- 
morously adds that the skill of mere practitioners may very 
well be estimated by the patients themselves. Nor is it true 
that those who know how to do particular work are themselves 
the best judges of how that work is done: the gentleman at 
table is a better judge of how a dinner.is dressed than the cook 
who dressed it. What, then, he continues, are the grounds of 
the claim to superior power which are advanced by the various 
classes in the state? The rich claim power because of their 
supposed trustworthiness and superior stake in the country. The 
aristocracy lay claim on the ground of the ambiguity of the word 
“noble,” which means “ well-born,” as well as superlatively 
“meritorious.” As they are confessedly noble in the first sense, 
they claim to be noble in the second sense also, which we cannot 
admit in all cases, although they will probably be better from 
being the offspring of better sires. Men of decent lives claim 
power because of the close alliance between virtue and justice, 
alleging that those who live virtuously are most likely to govern 
justly. The weakness of the above claims is pointed out to be 
that if they were allowed, one very rich or very well-born or very 
virtuous man, if he excelled each of the other citizens in one par- 
ticular point, would have a right to the throne. Whereas in 
truth the legislator ought not to legislate especially for the better 
or for the more numerous classes without reference to the others, 
but, striking the average, he ought to legislate for the benefit of 
the whole body of citizens. If, however, one man or a few men 
transcend all the rest, not merely individually, but collectively, 
in virtue and political capacity, they must not be regarded as a 
part of the state, nor treated as merely equal to those who are 
their inferiors. If such an individual is found, who so far excels 
all the rest of the citizens together, we must make him king, us 
We cannot in fairness either eject him from the state or make 
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him subject to the rule of others. It was on the ground of this 
kind of superiority that the system of Ostracism was originated. 
A man was expelled from a state because of his transcendant 
merit, just as a painter would not sacrifice the entire portrait in 
order to make one limb transcendantly beautiful. From all this 
it is clear that, in spite of Aristotle’s declared preference for an 
aristocratic government, in which the privileged classes were to 
take their turn in governing, there might be circumstances in 
which he would recommend even for the best possible state a 
monarchy or a very confined oligarchy. Perhaps, however, it 
was rather a logical necessity that drove him to this conclusion, 
for he does not dwell upon the conditions which would arise 
under such a contingency. Having laid down as a principle 
that participation in government is not a duty, but a privilege 
due to those who have proper claims, for that in substance is his 
position, he is constrained to admit that if the claims of one indi- 
vidual exceed the claims of all the rest of the citizens put together, 
that individual is entitled to be king. As, however, it may 
safely be stated that no such superiority has ever been known in 
history, or is ever likely to appear, this view of Aristotle -would 
not practically lead to any serious conclusions, and so may be 
dismissed without any further notice. ' 

Whatever was to be considered the best form of government, 
the comments in the Politics are by no means confined within 
so narrow arange. We are told that in political science men 
should consider not only the best condition possible, but also 
what are the general rules for selection where the choice is not 
absolutely free; and also, how should be formed, and when 
formed, and how preserved, a polity which is neither the best 

ossible nor the best practicable, but which still is one that is 
wished for and acquiesced in by the people (rnb 2% troAiacue 
pavArorépav riva), and lastly, we should consider the best 
average state. Now it is wholly impossible, within the limits 
of this paper, to enter fully into the minute and searching criti- 
cisms which are made upon the different forms of government, 
and the contrivances used to prop up or destroy them. Gene- 
rally, it is laid down that there are three healthy forms of 
government to be found in existing states, which are placed in 
order of merit as follows : monarchical, aristocratic, and constitu- 
tional. Each of these forms, when degraded, must be called by 
a different name, and the better the healthy form is, the worse 
will be the degraded form which corresponds to it, Thus the 
spurious or unhealthy forms of government, as placed in order 
of merit, will stand thus: democratic, oligarchical, and despotic. 
Of each of these forms there are several varieties, into each of 
which Aristotle makes considerable inquiries, though not all of 
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great value in the present day. We must look for the reason 
of such minute subdivision of forms of government in the fact 
that Greece was divided into almost as many states as it con- 
tained cities, and thereby afforded endless material for specula- 
tion and fine-drawn distinctions. In such small communities, 
also, the least difference in constitution, or in the distribution of 
wealth or weapons of war, threw a very appreciable weight into 
one scale or the other, and it was accordingly necessary for a 
writer who contemplated, as our author unquestionably did, the 
maintenance of the existing small-state system, to be careful not 
to omit even the most trivial considerations. From the mass, 
however, of criticism and illustration on this subject, we will 
extract—partly as specimens, partly as historic notices—the com- 
ments, in first place, on the connexion between forms of govern- 
ment and military systems, and in the second place, on the 
influence of law in Greece. Aristotle tells us that in Greece, 
where keeping horses was a matter of great cost, wherever the 
army of a State was composed of cavalry, the form of govern- 
ment was strictly confined to the very wealthy classes. This he 
instances by the example of the Eretrians, Chalcidians, and the 
Magnetes who lived on the banks of the Meander. There is, 
indeed, no doubt that in Thessaly and Asia Minor, where the 
broad plains and extensive pastures led less to the confinement 
of the inhabitants in cities than did the mountainous districts 
intersected by arms of the sea so frequent in Lower Greeee, 
levelling ideas did not obtain so much influence, and the power 
remained long in the hands of the princely families ; whereas, in 
Athens, for example, the great families soon lost their 
absolute authority. Aristotle points out that after the 
cities had reached a considerable growth, the lower orders began 
to take their share of military duties. Drilling became more 
cultivated, no doubt from the example of Sparta, and this led to 
the predominance of another class of soldiers—namely, the hop- 
lites, or heavy-armed troops. As the equipment of an hoplite 
was still a somewhat costly matter, the power, always corre- 
sponding in its distribution with the military strength of the 
respective classes in the state, fell into the hands of what we 
should call the upper middle class, and thus the form of govern- 
ment was still"oligarchical, though less so than under the cavalry 
régime. The last change, according to Aristotle, came when the 
sailors and light-armed troops became numerous and well- 
drilled. These men belonged to the poorer classes, and from a 
remark in the sixth book, it appears that in revolutions the 
light-armed toops had a great advantage over the heavy-armed 
and the cavalry, probably because of the narrowness of the 
streets, which rendered activity and nimbleness the chief ele- 
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ments of success. The importance of superior capacity for street- 
fighting in regulating the form of government will be best 
appreciated if we call to mind the law of Solon, which forbade 
any citizen remaining neutral in a revolution ; so ready were all 
classes to fight .out their differences, and so important was it for 
the welfare of the state that such contests should end, one way 
or the other, as soon as possible. Possibly also, Solon had it in 
his mind to prevent more than one civil struggle going on in 
the same city at the same time, a disaster of which Athens, in 
the time of Pisistratus, had a painful experience. ; 

The importance ascribed by Aristotle to the changing condi- 
tions of military knowledge and discipline, as a cause of consti- 
tutional changes, leads us naturally to inquire how it was that 
in states so highly civilized as Athens there was such constant 
necessity for reference to the arbitrament of the sword. Rome was 
in a less advanced stage of culture when ai all events some blood- 
less revolutions were achieved. Why was it otherwise in Greece? 
The answer is, that in the main the Romans had fixed laws, and 
respected them. They were impressed with what we may call a 
constitutional morality ; they revered precedents, and if # legal 
rule oppressed them, their remedy was to rescind the rule by 
legal means, not to resist it while it remained in operation. It 
is a fact much noted by writers on Greek history, that this feel- 
ing was entirely unknown to the Greeks, They had a few 
somewhat vague laws, but had no confidence in them, and their 
impulsive characters led them to violate the law when it appeared 
unjust, rather than endure the delay and trouble of repealing it, 
and enacting afresh. No stronger illustration can be given than 
Aristotle’s own refusal to allow that the supreme authority 
should reside in the law, on the alleged ground that it is liable 
to be made a party organ. We must believe, however, that he 
deplored this state of feeling, for elsewhere he speaks of law in 
very different terms. Law may be likened, he says, to a man 
who has reason without feeling. It is inflexible and incorrup- 
tible ; but its weakness is that it must apply general principles 
to particular cases, which sometimes weighs harshly on indivi- 
duals. Yet he does not subscribe to the doctrines of those who 
deride the law, nor admit their analogies. It is not fair, he 
considers, to argue against the utility of laws by saying that sick 
people call for a doctor, not for a medicine book ; we must re- 
member that politicians are biassed by self-interest, while doctors 
are unprejudiced. Accordingly, he would not allow a judge, 
however well-disposed, to decide questions by his unaided sense 
of justice. The law, however needs a living exponent, and on 
the principle that two heads are better than one, he advocates 
the establishment of a board of judges, to decide on cases which 
the general principles of law are too wide to meet. 
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One more sentence, containing his reason for allowing laws to 
be altered if better can be suggested, is worth recording :— 


“Men seek to establish, not what their forefathers practised, but 
what they find to be advantageous for themselves. Indeed, it would 
seem that the primitive race of men, whether they sprang from the 
avil or were preserved from some plague or flood, were on a level with 
very ordinary or even silly persons of the present day so that 
it would be absurd to abide by their opinions.” 


This very strong expression of radicalism, if we may apply such 
a term to those times, seems strange when compared with an- 
other passage, in which, speaking of the caste system, he says: 
“We must consider that pretty near all other political inven- 
tions also have, in the long course of time, been often, nay, 
countless times, discovered before.” 

In this sketch, necessarily imperfect in so short a paper, of the 
chief political work of Aristotle, enough we hope will have been 
said to induce a few who interest themselves in the subject to 
seek for more in the book itself. It is we believe less frequently 
read than it deserves. The subject.is not one in which new 
truths are of frequent appearance, and the social or political 
maxims enunciated by Aristotle are more reliable than the flighty 
doctrines of men like Macchiavel or Hobbes. Indeed, there is 
only one important institution advocated in the Politics which a 
tardy experience has taught us to discard, and that is Slavery. 
Some remarks have already been offered in mitigation of the 
sentence which modern thinkers will be apt to pass upon his 
advocacy of that evil. We will close this paper by noticing 
anotber opinion of our author, which would certainly require 
apology were it not that it is in the main acted upon, if not 
avowed, by a large number of persons in this country, a circum- 
stance which is of itself an apology. We allude to his estimate 
of the working classes, for such is a fair general interpretation of 
the words Bavavoo and Onrm«ol. We have noticed the remark- 
able passage in which the working man is said to possess virtue 
only so far as he partakes of slavery and thereby has opportuni- 
ties of approaching his master. Elsewhere Aristotle announces 
as a distinction between working men and slaves, that the former 
are necessariés common to all, while the latter serve one master 
only. In his Ideal State he recommends that there should be a 
plot of ground reserved for the citizens proper to meet in, and in 
which no artisan or working man shall on any account be per- 
mitted to enter unless he be summoned thither by the authorities. 
Such was the view of Aristotle on the “equal rights of man.” 
We need not trace the causes which have led to the apparent 
explosion of such very extreme views, or at all events have made 
it ridiculous to utter them explicitly: but when we recollect the 
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frequency of the remark in our own day, that “the commou 
people are educated above their position,” we think it unneces- 
sary to trouble our readers with any further apology for the pre- 
judices of a thinker who lived more than two thousand years ago. 
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rier; biography of André Chénier contains the parallel stories 
of the two distinct and strangely dissimilar lives of a poet 
and of a political martyr—the two never to be confounded or 
confused, yet, when by death they were finally merged into one 
completed history, each seeming the fitting complement to the 
other. As a poet he lived in a cherished retirement, with his 
friends, his books, his love-longings, and his unuttered hopes, 
consecrating the days and nights to his writings, and to an 
intense study which should fit him to be worthy of his art ; and 
yet so adverse was he to the petty jealousies and contests of a 
literary career, so far removed from the promptings of vanity, so 
utterly careless of contemporary applause, that he chose to leave 
his poems unpublished, and, save to a few dear friends, unknown. 
When, however, the first signals of the great Revolution 
quickened the pulse and fired the blood of all who were eagerest, 
most generous, most hopeful, most impassioned in France, 
André Chénier, leaving the solitude which had to him become 
a second nature, threw himself into the vortex of political life 
with a reckless daring that almost savoured of temerity. ‘There 
were gross abuses to be abolished; crying evils to be hunted 
down ; poor stricken wretches to be set again in God’s free air ; 
centuries upon centuries of oppression and wrong-dvings and 
down-crushings and patient long-sufferings to be altered and 
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amended ; and, pen in hand, he fought as valiantly for the pure 
ideals of truth and justice as ever with sword or lance did warrior 
knights of old. In the great world-drama which was commenced 
in 1789, and of which we who live now shall scarcely see the 
end, the part played by André Chénier was probably the purest, 
the noblest, the most unselfish of any; for not only was he 
among the foremost to lead the people onward to rescue all that 
was dear to them as men and women from the clutch of a 
terribly oppressive authority, but when, as an almost inevitable 
reaction, the people themselves, with their mob-laws, their Age 
of Reason, their thirst for vengeance and blood, inaugurated the 
most appalling tyranny that the world has ever witnessed, he 
again dared, this time almost alone, to take the side of the 
weakest, to battle for a liberty that should be governed by law, 
for a justice that should be tempered by toleration. Nearly 
single-handed, he tried to stem the rushing floods of massacres 
and madnesses and miseries; he attacked openly—almost 
wantonly—men whose scowling hatred foreboded death; and 
when at last he found that all his struggles were ineffectual, he 
cried that it were better to deserve the .guillotine than to enjoy 
life in times like these. And, in his death-hour, turning, as if 
for consolation, again to poetry—still the strongest passion in his 
mind save that of patriotism—he found his loveliest inspiration at 
the very foot of the scaffold. Dying with his poems unpublished, 
with, alas! too many of them unwritten, it was not until he was 
for the last time dragged from his dungeon that he gave utte- 
rance to hopes and aspirations hitherto intensely self-contained, 
for, smiting his forehead with his hand, he cried, “ And yet I had 
something there!” Five-and-twenty years after this, when for 
the first time his poems were presented to the public, the world 
gave a unanimous, though tardy verdict that the words were 
spoken not idly nor in vanity, but in the spirit of true prophecy, 
in the consciousness of innate genius, of actual performance. 


The family of Chénier was originally of Poitou origin, deriving, 
indeed, its name from a little hamlet in that province. For gene- 
rations the eldest son had occupied by a kind of inherited right 
the official situation of inspector of mines in Languedoc. Louis 
de Chénier, the*father of a family that in no less than three of 
its members was afterwards to be famous, received from his 
ancestors a very slender patrimony, which he generously handed 
over to his sister, being determined to seek his own fortunes 
abroad. At Constantinople he speedily contrived to found a 
business of some importance ; but a commercial career was not 
at all suited to his eager and ambitious hopes, and he soon quitted 
the counting-house, to occupy a place in the French Embassy at 
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the Ottoman Court. Here his aptitude for diplomacy, and the 
uprightness and inflexibility of his character, procured him the 
warm friendship of the Consul-General, who, on his death-bed, 
nominated young Chénier as his delegate —an office he efficiently 
executed until a new ambassador was appointed. In Constan- 
tinople he married a young Greek lady, Mdlle. Santi l’Homaka 
—-sister, by the way, to the grandmother of M. Thiers. During 
the ten years of their married life spent in the East, she brought 
him four sons and a danghter—the third son, André Chénier, 
being born upon the 30th October, 1762. In 1765, Louis de 
Chénier returned with his family to France, where he hoped to 
push forward his diplomatic career, and in a short time he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a situation in Africa, which ultimately led 
to his appointment as chargé d’affuires to the Emperor of 
Morocco ; and in 1767, attended by his devoted wife, he again 
set sail, leaving the children under the care of that sister to 
whom, as quite a boy, he had behaved with so much brotherly 
generosity. 

The two eldest lads were sent at once to the College of 
Navarre, at Paris; but André and Joseph passed the most im- 
pressionable years of their lives with their aunt, under the lovely 
sky of Languedoe, beside the borders of the Aude. It was the 
very country for a poet’s childhood—a little romance land, 
bounded on the south by the eastern Pyrenees, on the north by 
the Haute Garonne, on the east by the deep blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. Strangely varied in its seenery—now bleak and 
desolate round the lofty peaks of Bernard Sauvage, la Glébe, and 
Ruse ; but in the valley of the Aude itself, a fairy summer haunt 
set in hills and fed by a hundred mountain streams, two climates 
seemed absolutely to meet—here summer with its olives and its 
vineyards, and there the wintry mountains of Alarie, with their 
massive piles and craters of rocks, with rugged mountain sides 
and torrentless gorges. Terentius Varro, the Roman poet, had 
been born here B.c. 116, and hence in the sturdier days of 
chivalry sprang the trouvéres; and the country legends were 
still full of knightly tales of Moor and Christian. Enjoying the 
sunshine, playing with the flowers, making childish pilgrimages 
to the sea or to the mountains, weaving from the songs aud 
ballads that their nurses sung new legends to foreshadow, after 
boyish fashion, their own individual longings, the two lads 
spent a happy childhood. The peculiar scenery and imagery of 
Languedoc, the strong childish recollections of the pastoral 
innocence of the people, were fixed indelibly upon André: 
Chénier, and are incessantly reproduced in his works. In a 
manuscript note he himself gives us a charming memory from 
the many that thronged his brain :— 
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“The recollection of this lovely country, its lakes, its rivers, its 
countless rills and streams and torrents, which I saw at an age when 
I scarcely knew how to see, brings me back a memory of my child- 
hood I would never willingly lose. I could only have been eight years 
of age, for it is fifteen years ago (ah! how old I am growing!) when on 
a holiday they led me by the hand to climb a mountain. There were 
many people there at their prayers. To the right of the road there 
was a spring, under a hollowed vault, carved out of the mountain side, 
and under the same little roof there were one or two madonnas. The 
water was deliciously fresh and sparkling. As well as I can remember 
this must have been near a town named Lirnoux, in Lower Languedoc. 
After walking for a long time we came to a lovely little church, and 
here there was another and a larger well. I shall tell no one where 
this was, for I shall have a secret joy in finding it again, when my 
travels lead me into the country. If ever in a land I love I possess a 
haven after my own fantasy, I will arrange there if I can a fountain 
after the same fashion, with a statue to the nymphs, with an inscrip- 
tion like one of those old ones, de fontibus sacris, fe.” 


About the year 1773, Madame de Chénier returned from 
Africa and took up her abode at Paris, to superintend the edu- 
cation of her sons, and the two youngest now joined their 
brothers at the College of Navarre. 

Madame de Chénier was a lady of refinement, wit, and even 
learning. Beautiful she had been with the beauty of old Greece, 
and endowed with something of the poetical and graceful mo- 
bility of the women of ancient Athens. She now willingly 
exchanged the delights of the song and the dance, in which she 
had excelled, for the cultivation of letters and the pleasures of 
the mind. Brought up amid the poetical memories of bygone 
times, with a keen sense of their beauties and with an accurate 
knowledge of the grand old language in which they had been 
embalmed, it seemed as though across the ages it had been 
granted her to preserve within herself something of the rhythm 
and perfume of the past, of world-old legends, of eternal loveli- 
ness, to cherish the fresh young intellect of her favourite son 
André, as other mothers supply the physical cravings of their 
oifspring. Aided by her, he made arapid progress in his classical 
studies, and at fourteen he was the first Greek scholar in the 
college, for volurmes that to other lads were but dismal threaten- 
iugs of punishthents to come, were to him the relics of a holy 
fatherland. Turning, as most boys of genius do, to other books 
than those provided by their masters, he even then began to 
translate Sappho and Anacreon with feeling and sweetness, for 
they seemed, heard from his mother’s lips, to be his own national 
songs. At sixteen he was said to have had a perfect knowledge 
of Greek. At the college he formed boyish friendships—often 
the most lasting of all—with the les Panges and les Trudaines, 
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and they already shared his ambitions and acknowledged his 
supremacy. At the end of 1779 he left college altogether, and 
for the next two years he joined the brilliant circle of which his 
talented mother was the centre and the idol. 

As soon as Madame de Chénier had taken up her abode in 
Paris, her salon became the rendezvous of a remarkable assembly. 
The future was gloomy with forebodings, for the old world was 
drifting by, and on all sides little coteries were formed ; “ the 
two grand shades of Voltaire and Rousseau seemed to preside 
over these gatherings, for all the world, the women above the 
rest, had something of the soul of Jean-Jacques and the mind of 
Voltaire.” Men then celebrated, or to be famous in the mighty 
times to come, met together in these rooms—poets and magis- 
trates, diplomatists and painters, musicians and historians. There 
was Le Brun, the “ French Pindar” of the day, occupying the 
throne by an act of courteous usurpation, and requisitioning from 
all the pleasant incense of flattery, for the shepherds and shep- 
herdesses, the gods and goddesses, his muse put forth in powder 
and patches and Watteau skirts and furbelows. Still he had 
talent enough to perceive the genius of André, and, though thrice 
his age, became a warm and constant companion; sometimes a 
master, often an imitator, always a friend. Many of the faults 
in André’s compositions are to be traced to this early influence. 
There was David, already in the zenith of his fame, who was re- 
generating French art as André was to regenerate French poetry. 
The great painter felt a strong and permanent interest in the 
young student’s career—had him for ever in his studio, gave him 
lessons in drawing, laughed at his efforts, and yet followed his 
advice. There were young people, too, in that charming circle— 
the brothers Panges and the brothers Trudaine, the Marquis de 
Brazais among the most regular; all dabbling in, at all events 
verse-making. Here in the winter evenings, under the joint 
presidency of Le Brun and Madame de Chénier, their poems 
were read, gently criticised, and warmly flattered. Here mutual 
hopes were confided, mutual encouragements given, for all meant 
some day to do something very great and very wonderful, and 
all tried in the meantime to filch a little pleasure and excitement 
from the fame the future had in store. André alone displayed 
a close reserve as to his literary projects; his study and his own 
brain were his only confidants, and much coercion and many 
innocent frauds were used before his poems could be brought up 
for judgment. An inflexible resolution made him adopt this 
course, for his genius was already spontaneously developed, and 
was acknowledged far and wide. Nothing would have been 
easier than, in the recueils of the day, to have speedily out- 
distanced Le Brun himself. But he seems to have had no care 
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whatever for the ephemera] fame that contemporary praise be- 
stows, Not so with his brother Joseph, who was already thirst-. 
ing for immediate applause, and who, still a boy, had abandoned 
himself to all the dictates of literary vanity. 

André, however, had one passion that could not be concealed 
—common to that age of great men, to the Voltaires, the Dide- 
rots—the burning desire for knowledge, the fever of universality. 
“To know how to read, to know how to think,” are, he tells us, 
“the indispensable preliminaries of the art of writing.” Before 
the day dawned he was at his books, garnering beauties from 
ancient poets and wisdom from modern philosophers ; laboriously 
annotating Homer and Plato, yet studying the worthiest works 
that England, Germany, and Italy have produced ; writing poetry 
already, he was still deep in the mysteries of science, yetat the same 
time applying himself to a closely conscientious study of the 
French language, with the same clearness and exactitude as if it 
had been a foreign tongue ; then coming from out his world of old 
books to be the ornament of that distinguished coterie; loving 
his friends as earnestly as he shunned all mere acquaintances. 

At this time André was nineteen years of age. He possessed 
the energy and stubbornness of his father’s character ; the enthu- 
siasm, the sensibility, the passionate love of the beautiful, of his 
mother’s. He was of a medium stature; his forehead bold and 
high ; his hair of a light chestnut, clustering round his head in 
thick crisp curls ; his eyes a grey-blue, small, but very brilliant. 
La Comtesse Hocquart used to say that he had large features and 
an enormous head ; was full of a mystic charm, yet positively ugly. 

His resolution as to life had been formed from the very first. 
He says, “Opening my eyes and looking round me on leaving 
childliood, I saw everywhere that gold and intrigue were almost 
the only goals towards which all were striving. I resolved hence- 
forth, without examining whether circumstances permitted it or 
not, to live for ever apart from all business, in retirement and in 
the most perfect liberty.” His father, however, could scarcely 
be expected to share those delightful and utopian views, and as 
soon as his son arrived at the years of manhood pressed upon 
him the necessity of embracing a career, urging him to choose 
that of diplomacy, in which the family interest chiefly lay. 
André preferred, since a preference was necessary, a military life, 
and in the year 1782 he joined the regiment d’Angoumois, then 
stationed at Strasbourg, as a “ gentleman cadet.” 

The dreary routine of garrison life, the strict discipline, the 
tedious drills, proved, necessarily but little to his liking ; still the 
long leisure hours permitted him to return with renewed energy 
to his studies; and in these he was joined by the Marquis de 
Brazais, one of his boyish friends. At Strasbourg he met 
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Brunck, the single eminent Greek scholar that France was then 
able to oppose to the savants of England and Germany. 
Brunck, like Chénier, had been a soldier; and like him, was 
possessed with a passion for the antique. This love had, how- 
ever, only been awakened in him at the age of thirty ; and, now 
an official of high standing, he might be seen going, like a school- 
boy, with his books under his arm, to attend the lectures of the 
Greek professor at the university. Few men since the revival 
of learning have done so much for Greek literature as Brunck ; 
though the idea upon which he always acted, that all the irregu- 
larities occurring in the Greek poets were the handiwork of the 
copyists, led him to make bold alterations of his own, not always 
of the happiest. Still his love for Greek poetry was familiar, if 
not reverent. In aftertimes he entered warmly into the cause 
of the Revolution, and, little by little, sold off his fine collection 
of Greek books for the benefit of the cause. From that moment 
Greek literature became hateful to his memory; tears sprang 
to his eyes when one of his once-loved authors was casually 
named. With Brunck Chénier formed a lively friendship, and 
to Brunck’s “ Analecte” many of his contemporary and after 
poems are very largely indebted. To this period, are due the 
earliest of the beautiful imitations and idylls based upon Theo- 
critus and others. In the fine fragment of “ Invention,” Chénier 
tells us, with a mingling of bold acknowledgment and loving re- 
verence, how much indebted he was, at all events at this early 
period, to the inspiration of Greek poetry :— 
*¢ Let us change to golden honey flowers ‘‘Changeons en notre miel leurs plus 
whose fragrance aye will last ;— antiques fleurs, 
Paint the thoughts that throng the Pour peindre notre idée empruntons 
present with the colours of the past ; leurs couleurs ; 
Let us light our modern torches at the Allumons nos flambeaux & leurs feux 
old poetic fires, poétiques ; 


Sing us songs to rouse and wake us to Sur des pensers nouveaux faisons des 
the tunes of ancient lyres.”’ vers antiques.” 


The epistles to Le Brun and the earliest of the idylls prove how 
thoroughly he was imbued with this “ ancient fire’—they exhibit 
a wonderful blending of classic memories and modern inspiration. 
“Le Mendiant” and “L’Aveugle” are, says Villemain, “a page 
torn as it were from some old Greek manuscript, but written by 
something more than a modern pen.” Of these delicious idylls 
we can but quote the shortest :— 


‘*MNAZILUS AND CHLOE. “MNAZILE ET CHLOE. 


Chloé. Chloé. 
*¢Q flower-strewn borders! Q tall reeds  ‘‘ Fleurs, bocage sonore, et mobiles ro- 
blowing seaux, 
In rhythmic tune to the water flow- Od murmure Zéphyre au murmure des 
ing! eaux, 
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Oh, tell me is Mnazilus near your 
glades ? 

Often he comes to your peaceful shades, 

And often I wish that the wandering air 

Would bring me a message that he is 
there.” 


Mnazilus. 
‘0 stream ! the mother of flowers, you 
hold 
This scented dell in your girdling fold ; 
Why do you not bring to your winding 
thrall 
Chloé, the daintiest flower of all!” 


Chloé. 
“If he but knew that I came to dream 
Of love, and of him beside the stream ! 
Oh, if a glance or a tender smile 


Could make him tarry alittle while——” 


Mnazilus. 
“Oh, if some kind god would breathe a 
word 
Of the thoughts with which my heart 
is stirr'd, 
Then dare I pray her, when she was 
near me, 
To let me love her, at least to hear me !”’ 


Chloé. 
“0 joy, ’tis he !—he speaks—I tremble— 
Be quiet, O lips ! O eyes, dissemble !”’ 


Mnazilus. 
“The foliage rustled —methought I 
heard — 
‘Tis she! O eyes, say never a word !” 


Chlo#. 
“What, Mnazilus here? how strange to 
meet 
With you in this lonely green retreat !”” 


Mnazilus. 
“Alone I lay in the shady grass, 
And never expected a soul to pass |” 


13! 


Parlez, le beau Mnazile est-il sous vos 
omorages ? 
Il visite souvent vos paisibles rivages. 
Souvent j'écoute, et lair qui gémit 
dans vos bois 
A mon oreille au loin vient apporter sa 
voix.” 
Mnazile. 
**Onde, mére des fleurs, naiade trans- 
parente, 
Qui pressez mollement cette enceinte 
odorante, 
Amenez-y Chloé, l'amour de mes re- 
gards. 
Vos bords m’offrent souvent ses ves- 
tiges épars. 
Souvent ma bouche vient, sous vos 
sombres allées, 
Baiser l’herbe et les fleurs que ses pas 
ont foulées.” 
Chloé, 
*€Oh ! s'il pouvait savoir quel amoureux 
ennui 
Me rend cher ce bocage ou je réve delui ! 
Peut-étre je devrais d’un souris favor- 
able 
L’inviter, ’engager 4 me trouver aim- 
able.” 
Mnazile. 
**Si pour m’encourager quelque dien 
bienfaiteur 
Lui disait que son nom fait palpiter 
mon cceur ! 
J’aurais df l'inviter, d’une voix douce 
et tendre, 
A se luisser aimer, & m’aimer, 4 m’en- 


tendre.” 
Chloé. 
“Ah! je Pai va; c’est lui. 
vais lui parler ! 
O ma bouche ! 6 mes yeux ! gardez de 
vous troubler.” 


Mnazile. 
**Le feuillage a fiémi. 
légtre. . . 
C'est elle! 6 mes regards! ayez soin 
de vous taire.” 


Chloé. 
** Quoi! Mnazile est ici? Seule, errante, 
mes pas 
Cherchaient ici le frais et ne t’y cro- 
yaient pas.” 
nazile. 
*€ Seul, au bord de ces flots que le tilleul 
couronne, 
J’avais fui le soleil et n'attendais per- 
sonne” 


. . . . . . 


K 2 


Dieux ! je 


Quelque robe 
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This is a very epitome of first love, with its blushing coyness, 
its new-born strange, unuttered desires. Of the “ Fragments,” 
due also to this period, we quote a specimen, which in the origi- 
nal has a wonderful blending of simplicity, innocence, and 
volupté :— 


‘*T was but a weakly infant, sheastately ‘‘J’étais un faible enfant qu’elle était 


maid and tall, 

Yet with many a smiling promise, 
many a soft and winsome call, 

She would snatch me to her bosom, 
cradle me and rock me there, 

Let my childish fingers trifle with the 
glories of her hair ; 

Smother me awhile with caresses—for a 
moment's space again, 

As if shocked with my o’erbolduess, 
feign to chide, but only feign. 

Yet it was when lovers thronged her, a 
confused and bashful host, 
That the proud disdainful beauty 
caress’d and fondled me the most. 
Often, often—(oh, how foolish child- 
hood’s innocent alarins !)— 

Has she cover’d me with kisses as I 
struggled in her arms ; 

While the shepherds murmu:’d round 
us, as triumphantly I smiled, 


_ grande et belle ; 

Elle mesouriait et m’appelait présd’elle, 

Debout sur ces genoux, mon innocente 
main 

Parcourait ses cheveux, son visage, son 
sein, 

Et sa main quelquefois, aimable et 
caressante, 

Feignait de chatier mon enfance impru- 
dente. 

C'est devant ses amants, auprés d’elle 
confus, 

Que la fiére beauté me caressait le plus, 

Que de fuis (mais, hélas! que sent-on 
a cet Age ?) 

Les baisers de sa bouche ont preasé 
mon visage ! 

Et les bergers disaient, me voyant tri- 
omphant : 

*O! que de biens perdus! 
heureux enfant !’ ” 


O trop 


‘Oh what thrilling joys are wasted ! 
Oh! too happy, happy child ’” 
In spite, however, of these pleasant labours, and of severer 
studies, for these he never abandoned, the routine of duties and 
pleasures, of watches and balls, incidental to a garrison life, be- 
came so insupportable to André Chénier that after a six months’ 
trial he resigned his commission, left Strasbourg, and returned 
home to enjoy the precious liberty of poverty. But as soon as 
he reapplied himself to his books, he found that his health had 
been most seriously injured by over-work. He writes despon- 
dingly to one of his friends :— 
‘*T am dying—my brief daytime ended 
ere the evening gloom, 
And my poor rose faded, wither’d, while 
as yet twas scarce in bloom ; 
Life for me had many pleasures, lightly, 
softly flitting by; 
I have scarce had time to taste them— 
scarce, and yet, behold, I die !”’ 


Nor was this alarm uncalled for ; and though, owing chiefly to 
the tender nursing of his mother, the poet’s life was spared, his 
medical advisers considered it most essential that he should for a 
while be completely severed from his books. The brothers Tru- 
daine, with a loving solicitude, planned a journey that they 
thought would tempt him away, and insisted that the invalid 


**Je meurs. Avant le soir j’ai fini ms 
journée. 
A peine ouverte au jour, ma rose s'est 
fanée. 
La vie eut bien pour moi des volages 
douceurs 
Je la gottais & peine, et voila que je 
meurs,” 
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should accompany them to the East. The hope of viewing in 
reality the ruins of that old world he saw so often in his dreams 
—the glorious relics of Rome and Athens, the gorgeous splendours 
of the Orient—revived hope, and even health. “ Under a love- 
lier sky,” he writes, “ my sickness and misery will be charmed 
away. 

They went through Italy, Asia Minor, and Greece, and 
Chénier was thus the first poet to open the road to the Kast to 
Chateaubriand, Lamartine, Byron, Gautier, and others, who have 
again sung the beauties of its scenery, its grandeur, its mag- 
nificence, For his own part, however, he saw much and wrote 
but little, and in that little an excited admiration is visible, which 
by its own enthusiasm is compelled to fall back upon memories 
rather than to create anew. The ultimate effect of this journey 
upon his art is evident enough; but his contemporary writings 
consist chiefly of fragments of poetry and prose intermingled, 
meant eventually to be used in one grand poem, but very beau- 
tiful in their rough form, fresh from the quarry of a master-mind. 

In Italy, in Greece, lands where the arts were born, his hand 
tried vainly to fix upon paper the glories of rapidly succeeding 
images of landscape loveliness, of grass-grown stones and moul- 
dering ruins instinct with the pure art of times now dead, yet 
still calling up burning thoughts of liberty and glory. At Naples 
he first heard Italian music, and he continues :— 


“The blood rushes to my face, and they tell me that my reason has 
need of soothing hellebore. But first for things far more important! 
‘ I fly to the forum, to the senate. I am surrounded with 
sublime shadows. I hear the voices of Gracchus, of Cincinnatus, Cato, 
Brutus. I see the palace where Germanicus and his wife have dwelt. 

Perish those who say that admiration for those antique models 
is a prejudice, who will not confess that those grand virtues which 
alone are solid and enduring, belong only to lands where liberty is 
cherished! Hos utinam inter heroas tellus me prima tulisset. Ah! 

But oh, my two friends, my 
fellow voyagers! I cannot even wish to have lived in a better world, 
from which you should have been absent. Would to heaven that we 
had been there together! We would have formed a triumvirate more 
virtuous than that But let us live now as those great men 
lived then! Let Fortune act towards us as she please ; we are three 
to one against her |” 


In the epistle written on quitting France, his affections had 
heen divided between the friends he left behind and those with 
whom he was to travel, but a genuine joy sparkles through his 
songs when in good health and glorious spirits he returned. 

No sooner was he again settled in his family than he betook 
himself to his studies with the same energy as of old—rising 
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before daylight and burning the midnight oil; it being still his 
primary ambition to master the entire circle of human know- 
ledge, and then to devote this wealth of learning to his art. 
“Work! work!” he sings, “dare to achieve this glorious victory ! 
Still is there need of further proofs, of further reasons! Work 
on !—a great example is a powerful witness! . . . Oh, if I could 
some day!” ... 

Throughout Chénier’s whole career, the distinction becoming 
more vividly demarcated month by month, there were two sides 
to his character ; the one belonging to the pursuit of pleasure, to 
the world of elegance and beauty and sparkling wit, to the dis- 
cussion of political questions (this last was in graver times to 
absorb the rest) ; the other, his own inner life, given wholly and 
solely to meditation, to study, to poetry. And at this epoch 
study and pleasure seem to have shared his days between them ; 
the one in no wise interfering with the other. When he could 
escape from his books it was to fling himself at the feet of 
Camille ; and the love he felt for her—the joyousness of eager 
youth, the exuberance of a desire to be caressed—was then cele- 
brated in poetry whose passionate and gracious sweetness has 
never been surpassed. All the beauty of ancient singers, all the 
secret mysteries of many years of midnight toil,.were used to 
sound her praises, for “in them he found,” says Villemain, “ that 
natural and gracious abandon, that variety of tone, that expres- 
sive simplicity and frankness of feeling which has and needs no 
other ornament than its own vivacity, its own innocent boldness 
—exquisite qualities, which other writers at the close of the 
eighteenth century stifled under the tawdry finery of a finnikin 
elegance.” But still the love for Madame de Bonneuil—for 
“Camille” that is—though ever so beautifully expressed, was the 
passion of Romeo for Rosaline, not for Juliet—a training merely 
for young feelings longing for sympathy and affinity. Seeking 
an inspiration in her arms, he still loved his art more than his 
mistress, “Camilie est un besoin dont rien ne me soulage ;’—a 
want essential to the perfection of his genius, but not yet an ab- 
sorbing portion of his very self. It was, however, in vain that his 
friends urged him to tune his lyre to loftier airs; love was natu- 
ral to his age, essentially natural to his genius; and his artistic 
instincts prompted him to write only upon subjects he could 
thoroughly feel, for which he had ample knowledge and a perfect 
training. “ Let them whisper,” he sings, “each girl, each strip- 
ling, ‘ This loving poet, who knew me so well, when he painted 
his own heart, had first read mine.’” We quote some lines from 
an elegy to Camille, beautiful in themselves, exquisite as a 
pleading of defence :— 
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“Yet long ago, when burning youth was ‘“‘ Jadis, il m’en souvient, quand les bois 

young, y du Permesse 

In many a woody glade my thoughts I Recevaient ma premiére et bouillante 
sung ; jeunesse, 

Full of vast objects, drunk with war- Plein de ces grands objets, ivre de 
rior’s songs, chants guerriers, 

Breathing of bloody bays and battling Respirant la mélée et les cruels lauriers, 
throngs, Je me couvrais de fer, et d’une main 

Covering myself with steel, with eyes sanglante 
afire, J’animais aux combats ma lyre tur- 

To combats I attuned my sounding lyre ; bulente ; 

Mad with audacious thoughts of high Des arréts du destin prophéte au- 
emprize, dacieux, 

I left the earth and flew towards the J’abandonnais la terre et volais chez les 
skies. dieux. 


. . - . 7 . 


“But sometimes now, obedient to your ‘Si quelquefois encore, 4 tes conseils 

will, docile, 
Or lured by vagrant fancy I would still Ou jouet d’un esprit vagabond et mobile, 
The lofty deeds of * Plutarch’s Men’ Je veux, de nos héros admirant les ex- 

rehearse ploits, 
In spirit-stirring, generous sounding A des sons généreux solliciter ma voix, 

verse ; Aux sons voluptueux ma voix ac- 
My voice, accustomed to voluptuous coutumée 

charms, Fuit, se refuse et lutte, incertaine, 
Refuses, struggles, flies in wild alarms; alarmée ; 
My hand tormented, tries in vain to Et mma main, dans mes vers de travail 

clasp tourmentés, 
The labour’d beauties flitting from its Poursuit avec effort de pénibles beautés. 

grasp ; Mais si, bientdt lassé de ces poursuites 
But if, soon wearied, my dull'd spirit folles, 

flies Je retourne a mes riens que tu nommes 
Again to those poor nothings you de- ‘ frivoles, 

spise, Si je chaute Camille, alors écoute, voi ! 
If I sing Camille’s charms, my loving Les vers pour la chanter naissent 

song autour de moi. 
In glowing verse flows trippingly along; Tout pour elle a des vers! Ils renais- 
Verses to chant her praise around me sent en foule ; 

spring, Ils brillent dans les flots du ruisseau 
Inclustering crowds to heaven and earth qui s’écoule ; 

they cling ; Ils prennent des oiseaux la voix et les 
All things for her have verses, for they couleurs ; 

seem Je les trouve cachés dans les replis des 
To sparkle in each wavelet on the fleurs. 

stream ; Son sein a le duvet de ce fruit que je 
They take the birds’ sweet voice and touche ; 

brilliant hue, Cette rose au matin suurit comme sa 
They hide in fiower-buds, rich with bouche ; 

pearly dew ; Le miel qu’ici l’abeille eut soin de 
Her breast has all the peach’s ripest déposer 

bloom, * Ne vaut pas 2 mon ceur le miel de son 
Her mouth the rose’s smile and rare baiser. 

perfume ; Tout pour elle a des vers! Ils me 
The bee tho’ flitting from that flower viennent sans peine, 

to this, Doux comme son parler, doux comme 
Bears no such honey as her balmy son haleine. 

kiss, 
All nature brings a poem within my 

reach, 
Sweet as her breath, melodious as her 

speech ; 
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Quoi qu’elle fasse ou dise, un mot, un 
geste heureux, 

Demande un gros volume & mes vers 
amoureux, — 


Whate’er she does or says, a word, a 
look 
Would fill the pages of a mighty book. 


_* Oh happy he who breathesin every line ‘‘ Heureux qui peut trouver des muses 


Seductive wishes, like these songs of complaisantes, 
mine, Dont la voix sollicite et méne a ses désirs 


Whose glowing muses guide him on his Une jeune beauté qu’appelaient ses 
lyre, _ soupirs. 

In every note he sings, to love’s desire ! Hier, entre ses bras, sur sa lévre fidéla 

Twas last night when I lay at Camille’s J’ai surpris quelques vers que j'avais 
feet, faits pour elle, 


I heard her soft lips lovingly repeat, Et sa bouche, au moment que je l'allais 


In pride for me and for herself in shame, quitter, 
A song, in which I sang my darling’s M’a dit ‘ Tes vers sont doux, j'aime a 
fame. les répétér.’ 


If these sweet lips had breathed in Si cette voix eft dit méme chose a 


Virgil’s days, Virgile, 
He would have sang of nought but Abel, dans ses hameaux il eft chanté 


Camille's praise ; Camille, 

And saved poor Dido from her wild N’efit point cherché la palme au som- 
desire met d’ Hélicon, 

For Eneas’ fickle love, and from the Et le glaive d’ Enée efit épargné Didon.” 


funeral pyre.” 


But even at this time the love for Camille, full of outbreaks 
-and lovers’ quarrels as it was, was far from an absorbing passion. 
“Tl veut qu’on aime réellement la beauté qu’on célébre,”—we 
cannot doubt the veracity with which he wrote it—and Lycoris 
and Glycere, Amelie and Rose were often passing rivals. 

There was then a strange Bohemian world in Paris of men of 
‘letters, artists, grand lords and ladies—noble sometimes, always 
‘beautiful and often more than light o’ loves. But a few years 
back and Voltaire, like another Jeremiah, had prophesied the 
end of all existing order, of every present rule and form of 
society and rank. They were now standing as it were upon the 
abyss of a volcano. The air was heavy with the sulphurous 
fumes of an eruption that might at any nioment be precipitated, 
that could not possibly be long delayed. It was too late to look 
back, too early to look forward, and pleasure—sparkling as the 
raillery of French philosophy, mad as the orgies of the Roman 
‘Empire, cynical as the innermost thoughts of Diogenes—was 
the aim of each man’s life and each woman’s life. It was the 
time of those famous suppers given by La Reyniére, of which 
‘Rétif de la Bretonne was the indiscreet historian ; and in his 
voluminous and garrulous works we find express mention of the 
presence of André Chénier and les Trudaines in February 1784, 
and March 1756. At these noctes ceenawque detim met all who 
were most famous in Paris, for wit, for beauty, for thoroughness 
in some sort, were it only the thoroughness of profligacy. Politics 
were eagerly debated ; poems that were to make a reputation 
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were first read, the past, the present, the future of the nation 
discussed —and this in the midst of songs and music and dancing, 
of mad peals of ringing laughter interrupting orgies unutterably 
amorous—men forgetting all but pleasure, women mindful of 
nothing but their beauty. Chénier has given us the spirit of 
these meetings in an elegy never to be forgotten, but scarcely to 
be quoted here. This same elegy shows us, however, that these 
were but passing éclairs de plaisir in the midst of a student's 
life. “O Gods!” he whispers, “if Camille were to hear where 
Ihave been, what a storm would follow this boasted banquet ! 
What cries, reproaches, tears, though not even fury could harshen 
her low voice ; what blows struck with vengeful arms, not strong 
for much but loving claspings !” 

This period, however, with all its sudden outbursts gave us 
some of the finest of the idylls, especially Le Jeune Ma'ade, 
where says Villemain, “the loveliest memories of grief, the ardours 
of maternal affection, the despairs and the joys of love, are 
traced with an unequalled pen, with an ineffable harmony.” 
This idyll gives us the two extremes—a mutual motherly and 
filial tenderness, and a first love, young, pure and timid, yet pas- 
sionate to the verge of the grave. It is, however, of some con- 
siderable length and we can only give the outline of the 


story. 


Watching beside her son’s sick couch for restless, feverish 
nights together, the mother again implores him to tell her what 
fatal malady it is that ails him—to confess to her—to her 


only :— 


‘sis your poor mother’s prayer, 

Tis she who rear'd you with a mother’s 
care ; 

Clasp’d in these arms, and nestling on 
this breast 

She sang your childish troubles into 
rest ; 

She wiled your pattering footsteps thro’ 
the hall, 

With many a promised gift and beckon- 
ing call ; 

She bade you love her, till your prat- 
tling voice 

Mimick'd the sound and made her heart 
rejoice. 7 

0 cold pale lips, why should you madly 
shun 

To taste this healing potion ? O my son! 

Would I could press you to these breasts 
of mine, 

And pour my life’s warm essence into 
thine !” 


And he replies :— 


‘¢ C’est ta mere, ta vieille inconsolable 

mére, 

Qui pleure, qui jadis te guidait pas a 
pas, 

T’asseyait sur son sein, te portait dans 
ses bras, 

Que tu disais aimer, qui t’apprit a le 
dire ; 

Qui chantait, et souvent te forcait a 
sourire 

Lorsque tes jeunes dents, par de vives 
douleurs, 

De tes yeux enfantins faisaient couler 
des pleurs. 

Tiens, presse de ta lévre, hélas! pale 
et glacée, 

Par qui cettemamelle était jadis pressée, 

Un suc qui te nourisse et vienne a ton 
secours, 

Comme autrefois mon lait nourrit tes 
premiers jours.” 
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**O hills of Erymanthus, valleys, glades!  “O cdteaux d’Erymanthe ! 6 vallons! 


O fresh sonorous winds that stir the 
shades, 

And make the water tremble, till its 
breast 

Seems surging ’gainst the charm of too 
deep rest ; 

For there, my mother, there beside the 
lake, 

Comes never deep-fang’d wolf nor 
venom’d snake ;— 

But damsels, danciag in a hundred 
thropgs— 

O lovely face, O pleasure-days, O sungs ! 

No other place on earth is half so fair, 

O twining limbs, and flowers, and flow- 
ing hair ! 

O dainty feet, shall I ne’er see you more ? 

O mother, bear me to the bappy shore— 

Oh ! let me see this once before I die— 

The still smoke fluating in the lazy sky 

Above the cot, as in weird shapes it 
twines, 

And that sweet maid beneath the clus- 
tering vines, 

Cheering her father with her maiden 
wiles, 

And sweet home converse, and sweet 
home-bred smiles. 

O Gods ! I see her as she makes her way 

— tardy footsteps, o’er the waves of 

ay 5 

I see her resting sadly, as she weeps 

Above the tomb where her dead mother 
sleeps, 

Soft yearning eyes, O will you ever 
shine 

Thro’ loving tears, upon a tomb of mine? 

And when you near it, darling, will you 
wait 

To murmur for a momentagainst Fate?’ 


6 bocage ! 

O vent sonore et frais qui troublais ls 
feuillage, 

Et faisais frémir l’onde, et sur leur 
jeune sein 

Agitais les replis de leur robe de lin! 

De légéres beautés troupe agile e 
dansante... 

Tu sais, tu sais, ma mére ? aux bords 
de I'Erymanthe, 

La, ni loups ravisseurs, ni serpents, ni 
poisons... 

O visage divin ! 6 fétes ! 6 chansons! 

Des pas entrelucés, des fleurs, une onde 
pure, 

Aucun lieu n’est si beau dans toute Is 
nature, 

Dieux! ces bras et ces fleurs, ces 
cheveux, ces pieds nus, 

Si blancs, si délicats ! je ne les verrai 
plus ! 

Oh! portez, portez-moi sur les bords 
d’ Erymauthe, 

Que je la voie encor, cette vierge char- 
mante ! 

Oh ! que je voie au loin la fumée a longs 
fluts 

S’éleverde cetoitau bord decetenclos .. 

Assise a tes cdtés, ses discours, 8a 
tendresse, 

La voir, trop heureux pére ! enchanter 
ta vieillesse. 

Dieux ! par dessus la haie élevée en 
remparts, 
Je la vois, 4 pas lents, en longs cheveux 
épars, : 
Seule, sur un tombeau, pensive, in- 
animée, 

S’arréter et pleurer sa mére bien-aimée. 

Oh ! que tes yeux sont doux ! que ton 
visage est Leau ! 

Viendras-tu point aussi pleurer sur 
mon tombeau ? 

Viendras tu point aussi, la plus belle 
des belles, 

Dire sur mon tombeau : ‘Les Parques 
sont cruelles !” 


Endeavouring to discover which of the neighbouring beauties 
it was, his mother runs through their names, and when with a 
disparaging dread she mentions Daphnis, he interrupts :— 


**Mother ! what would you say ? 
That she is proud and pitiless as they 
Who sit on starry thrones? Yet all 

who see 
Have loved her madly—loved in vain 
like me. 


‘Dieux ! ma mére, tais-toi, 
Tais-toi. Dieux ! qu’as-tu dit ? Elle est 
fiére, inflexible ; 
Comme les immortels, elle est belle et 
terrible ! 
Mille amants l’out aimée ; ils lout 
aimée en vain, 
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O mother, let me die, nor let her learn 

With what a dying passionate love [ 
yearn. 

0 Jeath ! O torment ! O sweet mother 
mine ! 

You see me how I sicken, how I pine— 

Seek her befure I die, perchance your 


years 

Will tell of her loved mother mourn’d 
with tears— 

O take this basket fill’d with fruits 
and flowers, 

This onyx cup won in Corinthian strife, 

This ivory Love—the hamlet’s pride and 
ours— 

Take my young goats—O take my heart 
—wy life— 

Throw all beneath her feet, tell her 
that I 

With burning passion languish till I die ; 

Fall at the old man’s feet, with tears 
and sighs 

Adjure him by the gods, the seas, the 
skies ; 

O mother, start, and if you come again, 

Without good tidings you will come in 
vain.” 


** My son shall live, ’tis fond hope tells 
me this.” 
She bent her down for one last linger- 
ing kiss ; 
On that pale brow, how wan beyond 
its years, 
But one long kiss, and then with 
streaming tears 
She went her way with aged trembling 


feet 
~~ failing, and half struggling to be 
eet. 
She came again with panting, bated 
breath— 
“0 you shall live, my son! away, O 
death !”” 
Then fell beside his couch. The old 
man came , 
And the young damsel, blushing in 
sweet shame ; 
Quivering with hope, and joy, the suf- 
ferer hid 
His a aeneng head beneath the cover- 


With lips that falter’d and with cheeks 
ablaze— 
“Dear, you have had no joy for three 
long days, 
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Comme eux j’aurais trouvé quelque 
refus hautain. 

Non, garde que jamais elle soit in- 
formée... 

Mais, 6 mort! 6 tourment! 6 mére 
bien-aimée ! 

Tu vois dans quels ennuis dépérissent 
mes jours, 

ute ma priére et viens & mon 

secours : 

Je meurs ; vala trouver. Que tes traits, 
que toa Age, 

De sa mére a ses yeux offrent la sainte 
image ; 

Tiens, prends cette corbeille et nos 
fruits les plus beaux ; 

Prends notre Amour d'ivoire, honneur 
de ces hameaux ; 

Prends la coupe d’onyx a Corinthe ravie; 

Prends mes jeunes chevreaux, prends 
mon cur, prends ma vie, 

Jette tout a ses pieds; apprends-lui 
qui je suis ; 

Dis-lui que je me meurs, que tu n’as 
plus de fils. 

Tombe aux pieds du vieillard, gémis, 
implore, presse ; 

Adjire cieax et mers, dieu, temple, 
autel, déesse ; 

Pars ; et si tu reviens saus les avoir 
fléchis, 

Adieu, ma mére, adieu, tu n’auras 
plus de fils.” 


‘¢ _ J’aurai toujours un fils ; va, la belle 


espérance 

Me dit.” Elle s’incline, et, dans un 
doux silence 

Elle couvre ce front, terni par les 
douleurs, 

De baisers maternels entremélés de 
pleurs. 

Puis elle sort en h&te, inquiéte et 
tremblante, 

Sa demarche de crainte et d’Age chan- 
celante. 

Elle arrive ; et bientdt revenant sur 
ses pas, 

Ha-etante, de loin : 
vivras, s 

Tu vivras.” Elle vient s’asseoir prés 
de la couche : 

Le vieillard la suivait, le sourire 4 la 
buuche, 

La jeune belle aussi, rouge et le front 
baissé, 

Vient, jette sur le lit un coup d’cil. 
Linsensé 

Tremble ; sous ses tapis il veut cacher 
sa téte. 

** Ami, depuis trois jours, tu n’es d’au- 

cune féte,” 


‘6 Mon cher fils, tu 
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They tell me that a foolish girl, that I 

Can save you from your suffering— 
Would you die ? 

Sweet, live for me, and let our homes 
be one ! 

Your parent have a daughter—mine a 
son !’” 


André Chénier: 


Dit elle ; ‘‘que fais tu? Pourquoi veux- 
tu mourir ¢ 

Tu souffres. 
te guérir ; 

Vis, et formons ensemble une seule 
famille : 

Que mon pére ait un fils, et ta mére 


On me dit que je peux 


une fille.” 


To this period are due also the grand fragments of Suzanne 
and Hermes, in the latter of which, from a modern standpoint, 
he aimed at rivalling Lucretius’s Natura Rerum. “There would,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “ have been three books, dealing (1) with the 
creation of the world, with animals and man; (2) on man, the 
mechanism of his senses, his intelligence, his errors from first 
birth to the dawn of civilization and the origin of religion ; (3) 
upon society politic, the constitution of morals and the discovery 
of the sciences. The whole to have been closed by an exposé 
of the system of the world according to the most advanced 
scientific notions of the time.” 

Such, at five and twenty, were the works written, began and 
projected. “Nothing,” he tells us, “is finished to-day, but all 


will be ended to-morrow !” 
Joseph had already flung himself, with his versatile and irre- 
gular talents, into the arena of public writing ; being hissed and 


praised, and hissed again; but André had sufficient confidence 
to wait. His works were, and he must silently have felt it, for 
‘the world’s wonderment to the end of time, not for the garrulous 
small talk of contemporary cackle. 

The stern necessities of which Horace sings, the dure 
necessité of André’s elegies, now put an end to these quiet 
labours, to this independent standing. His family, though en- 
joying a good social standing, were far from wealthy ; and his 
father, a man of intensely active life, insisted that he should em- 
brace a diplomatic career. The elegy of Liberté was written in 
the March of 1787, while hope was struggling with duty, and is, 
‘under disguise, a precious revelation of his soul. 

La Liberté consists of a dialogue between a goat-herd and a 
shepherd, the former a free man, the latter a slave. The goat- 
herd with presents and tender words tries to charm away the 
brutal ignorant despairing hatred of the other, but his words, his 
hopes, his own enjoyments only exasperate the shepherd's 
misery :— 


Shepherd. 
“* Curse them! Fatherland and Virtue 
are but empty sounding names, 
Full of subtle bitter gibings at my own 
cruel wrongs and shames, 


Le Berger. 
‘* Va, patrie et vertu ne sont que de vains 
noms, ; 
Toutefois tes discours sont pour mol 
des affronts : 
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For the liberty you prate of and the 
happiness you rave, 

Make me wish you, too, were fetter’d 
with the thraldom of a slave.” 


Goatherd. 
“ Nay, poor shepherd, I would wish you 

all the pleasures of the free !— 

Have the great gods in their mercy no 
one remedy for thee '— 

There are balms and pure lustrations, 
of oblivious sweets combined, 

Precious unctions for the gaping wounds 
and venoms of the mind : 

There are magic songs whose music 
soothes the bitterness of tears—”’ 


Shepherd. 
“ Life to me is one eternal circle of unend- 
ing fears, 
All my days are girt with slavish labour 
till the end is come— 
Yet I, too, possess a vassal, trembling 
terror-stricken, dumb— 
And to teach the dog I own him, I, in 
bitter mute despair, 
Pile on him, with blows and curses, all 
the wrongs they make me bear.” 


Goatherd. 
“Has the earth, our teeming mother, 
with her garnerings of gladness, 
Has she not the power to banish 
thoughts of dim despair and sadness! 
See the landscape, see the summer, nuw 
her journey has begun, 
Prodigal of all her treasures, laughing 
children of the Sun, 
Coming like a lusty lover, with a gay 
and happy mien 
Caressing all the springtime’s colours 
with infinities of green. 
See the peaches shaping daily, as they 
ripen in their bloom, 
Till their sun-kiss’d sides are luscious 
with the fragrance of perfume ! 
Mark the white and purple blossoms, 
decking every bearing tree, 
Coming to announce the glory of the 
fruit that is to be! 
And beside the grassy borders see the 
fields of waving corn— 
Golden forests proudly struggling with 
a burthen scarcely borne, 
Waiting for the joyous harvest for the 
sickle and the sheaf, 
For the rustic gods of autumn—of 
celestial nobles chief — 
Peace and Ceres proudly entering with 
a look serenely grand— 
With wheat-ears round the ample brow, 
and with wheat-ears in the hand, 
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Ton prétendu bonheur et m’afflige, et 
me brave ; 

Comme moi, je voudrais que tu fusses 
esclave.” 


Le Chevrier. 
‘* Et moi, je te voudrais libre, heureux 

comme moi. 

Mais les dieux n’ont-ils point de reméde 
pour toi ? 

Tl est des baumes doux, des lustrations 
pures, 

Qui peuvent de notre 4me assoupir les 
blessures 

Et de magiques chants qui tarissent les 
pleurs.”’ 


Le Berger. 
**Tl n’en est point; il n’est pour moi 

que des douleurs, 

Mon sort est de servir, il faut qu ‘il 
s’accomplisse. 

Moi, j’ai ce chien aussi, qui tremble a 
mon service ; 

C’est mon esclave aussi. Mon désespo'r 
muet 

Ne.peut rendre qu’a lui tous les maux 
qu’on me fait. 

Le Chevrier. 

La terre, notre mére, et sa douce 
richesse 

Scnt-elles sans pouvoir pour bannir ta 

" tristesse ? 

Vois la belle campagne ! et vois )été 
vermeil, 

Prodigue de trésors, brilliants fils du 
soleil, 

Qui vient, fertile amaut d’une heureuse 
culture, 

Varier du printemps l’uniforme ver- 
dure ; 

Vois l’abricot naissant, sous les yeux 
d'un beau ciel, 

Arrondir son fruit doux et blond comme 
le miel. 

Vois la pourpre des fleurs dont le pécher 
se pare 

Nous annoncer l’éclat des fruits qu'il 
nous prépare. 

Au bord de ces prég verts regarde ces 
guérets, 

De qui les blés touffus, jaunissantes 
foréts, 

Du joyeux moissonneur attendent la 
faucille. 

D’ agrestes déités quelle noble famille ! 

La Récolte et la Paix, aux yeux purs 
et sereins, 

Les épis sur le front, les épis dans les 
mains, 
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Coming in the rosy traces of the path Qui viennent, sur les pas de la belle 
where young Hope goes, Espérance, 

And emptying out the golden horn, Verser la corne d’or ov fleurit l’abon- 
from whence great Plenty flows.” dance. 


But the shepherd declares that to slavish eyes the earth is 
hideous, sterile, and unfruitful, to be tilled with cruel labour, to be 
reaped for a taskmaster ; not a mother but a harsh step-mother. 

In December, 1787, he started for London under the patronage 
of M. de Luzerne, the French ambassador at the English court, 
who had been among the first to recognise his talents. Here at 
once he obtained the situation of secretary to the embassy. There 
were, however, no special duties attached to the office, and deter- 
mined to receive no money that had not been fairly earned, he 
quietly resolved to starve rather than draw upon his salary. He 
spent months of painful poverty before the ambassador fathomed 
this reluctance, and his Grace, feigning to be very angry, though 
secretly admiring the young secretary’s independence, made him 
draw the money forthwith. 

André Chénier hated England and the English—a nation he 
confesses to have been eager, enterprising, calculating, and con- 
stant in its projects ; but ready to sell its all to those who had 
wherewith to purchase. In a few pages negligent in style, but 
poignant with suffering, he has left us an eloquent testimony of 
his dreary life here. Alone and uncared for, far away from friends 
and sympathy, he still studied and wrote during the day, and in 
the night he went abroad to seek an uncongenial companionship 
in English taverns and coffee-houses. Wounded by the exclusive 
pride of the English aristocracy he entered heartily into the great 
liberal movement then astir, and in the companionship of Priestley 
and Price, and in their doctrines, he found hopes akin to his own ; 
and the fellowship of public duties, if not the actual pleasure of 
private friendship. English literature was scarcely more to his 
taste. Among our poets he admired only Thomson and Milton; 
the others, he declares, “too haughty to be slaves, had rejected the 
trammels even of good sense,” and he bids the French bards 
“shun the cloying sweetness of the singers of the cloudy north.” 

Two years of this lonely life became insupportable. One night 
in April, 1789, in a common tavern, he wrote down the bitter 
feelings of his heart, rendered all the more desolate by events 
that were then occurring elsewhere. For this was the most 
memorable year in the world’s history. Day by day the tardy 
news came of some new movement upspringing to be of the 
gravest moment to his country. The storm was gathering to a 
bead, and now the political, the patriotic feelings of his double 
life were intensely aroused. Through the years of work, of study, 
of dreamings, the ideal of a pure liberty had beckoned him on- 
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ward, and now he longed more than ever to aid his fatherland, 
to cheer his fellow-countrymen forward in the glorious march to 
freedom already commenced. His banishment became daily more 
painful, and after the news of the days of June, he could bear it 
no longer, but fled across the Channel. In November, however, 
his father persuaded him to return to England, and on the 24th 
November he writes announcing his arrival and his painful sus- 
pense :— 

“Yesterday the letters tell us that all Paris is in flames, that the 
tocsin is being sounded in every street. I try as hard as I can to 
doubt these gloomy tidings, but it is weary work waiting for the truth ; 
for they who have announced this startling news assign no reasons, 
and add nothing that can give a determined proof to the terrors they 
have spread abroad. I have no news for you; here as in France, these 
are the only subjects of conversation.” 


Early in the spring of 1789, not even his father’s earnest injunc- 
tions could keep him at his official post, and throwing up his 
engagement for ever he came back to France ; living for a little 
while in retirement, waiting for events and watching them. But 
the revolution was, as he says, “big with the destinies of the 
world,” and Chénier, at once a poet and a patriot, loving liberty, 
justice, and ideal equality, tore himself from his quiet retreat, 
from the studies he Joved so well, and flung himself, heart and 
soul, into the vortex of political life. But the liberty he dreamed 
of, and prayed for, “the liberty to think what one will, to write 
what one thinks,” would, he hoped, be brought about immediately 
without the loss of a single drop of blood, for he detested anarchy 
equally with slavery, and as he shared the ideas, the dreams of 
the age, he shared also its generous illusions. 

Centuries of down-crushing, of the monopoly of land, of wealth, 
of comfort by the few, who, fortunate through the accident of 
birth, looked upon the rest as beasts of burthen, or as pretty 
playthings, created to minister to their comfort or their pleasure ; 
the glaring opposites of tyranny and serfage, of splendour and 
misery, had driven the minds of every generous youth throughout 
the world mad with the wildest schemes of liberty. At that period 
even Wordsworth and Southey were the rankest republicans— 
were from afar eagerly watching the struggles of a regenerating 
nation. To the literary men of Paris the crisis was still more in- 
telligible and tangible, for they acknowledged that to their craft, to 
the writings of the eighteenth century past, present, and to come, 
all the good and all the bad of the revolution would be due. 

Chénier’s first step was, together with his immediate friends, 
to join the “Society of 1789”—a powerful and brilliant club, 
meeting in the sumptuous rooms of the Palais Royal, and num- 
bering among its members the most enlightened, most moderate, 
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in a word most aristocratic, of the revolutionary party. Doing all 
that he attempted thoroughly, Chénier entered into all their 
schemes with ardour and enthusiasm, was the life and soul of the 
Society, till finally the post of secretary devolved upon him. 
Changing its title into the “Société des Amis de la Constitution,’ 
the club, dreading the excesses that every where were foreshadowed, 
established a journal of their own. Loving Republicanism with 
all the fervour of a poet’s mind, no sooner were its glorious theories 
smutched and befouled with the taints of anarchy and the threat- 
enings of murder, than he severed himself from those who like 
the high priests of tne Druids thought to celebrate their doctrines, 
to inaugurate their new social religion, with the blood of many 
guiltless victims. He abated, however, not one single tittle of 
the grand and generous principles he had before professed ; he 
clave to them ever with the same energy, spoke of them still with 
the same eloquence, but while proclaiming aloud the glorious 
theories of liberty, he attacked with a virtuous indignation the 
growing lust for anarchy. Was the birth-hour, the time of tra- 
vail and labour-pangs, the moment for discord and riot and de- 
bauchery and murder more hideous in their thoroughness than 
any the earth had yet suffered to fall upon her ? 

In No. 13 of the Society’s journal appeared the famous 
“ Avis au peuple frangais sur ses véritables ennemis,” signed 
by André Chénier. Reprinted in a pamphlet form and trans- 
lated into English, German, and Polish, this brochure enjoyed, 
almost at once, an European circulation, even King Stanislaus 
sending the author a congratulatory letter with a medal of 
honour. 

“When a great nation,” he commences, “after having grown old in 
error and in carelessness, outwearied by miseries and oppressions, at 
last awakes from its long lethargy, and by a just and legitimate insur- 
rection re-enters into all its rights, upsetting and reversing that order 
of things which has violated all, it cannot in a moment hope to find 
itself quietly and calmly established in that new state which must 
succeed the old. The strong impetus given to so powerful a mass 
causes it to vacillate a while before settling in equilibrium. In these 
times of tumult every human passion is aroused, and, as most 
men have strong passions and weak judgments, they all of them wish 
to do something, not for a moment knowing what should be done, and 
thus put themselves at the mercy of those clever scoundrels whom 
the wise man follows with his eyes, watching whither they are tending, 
noting their out-goings and their precepts, and finally unmasking the 
interested motives that animate all, and branding them as public ene- 
mies to the general weal.” 

The revolution, he declared, was just, and must triumph by 
just means—the true enemies of liberty being those who wished 
to establish a hated and unjust tyranny. No invective, no im- 
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prudence even, was spared in this onslaught upon the partisans 
of violence :— 

“T take some joy in deserving the esteem of men of worth, ia thus 
offering myself to the hatred and the vengeance of these villains sprung 
from the gutter ; these corrupt professors of disturbance whom I have 
unmasked. I have thought to serve liberty in rescuing it from 
their praises If, as I still hope, they will succumb to the 
weight of reason, it will be honourable to have contributed ever so 
little to their downfall. If they triumph these are the men by 
whose hands it were better to be hanged than clasped as friends and 
comrades,” 


Even by his own party this manifesto was very coldly received. 
The hasty blood of the French nation is never in times of excite- 
ment to be cooled by advice, however gently given, and the 
moderation he here preached as an essential doctrine of brother- 
hood and liberty did but madden their stormy passions the more. 
The other editors of the paper seceded from him, and the journal 
ceased to appear. This quarrel with his party caused him to 
retire awhile, though still preserving his membership in the 
Society. Not perhaps without a feeling of regret, he cries, “ Dis- 
gusted with men and things, unknown and poor, and content 
with being so, I spend my days in retirement, in study, and in 
friendship.” The end of 1790 and the first part of 1791 still 
belong to the poet. He laboured incessantly at the completion 
of his poems, and, though separated from the party of disorder, 
could not suppress his admiration for the glorious conquests of 
the revolution, which he celebrated in glowing language in “ Le 
Jeu de Paume,” dedicated to his friend David, the painter. This 
was one of the two poems that appeared during his lifetime. 
With the ringing tones of Pindar, and the fiery spirit of the 
grand old Greeks, he sung their victories, and yet reproduced the 
ideas already expressed in “ L’Avis.” But the hour had not yet 
come to give the world his poems, and he returned to prose. At 
the close of the year he presented himself to the electors of La 
Seine as a candidate for the public assembly, but Chénier was 
scarcely the man to win the suffrages of a heated mob. He was 
too proud, too honest, too independent. He is said to have also 
at this time applied for the post of ambassador to Switzerland. 
The two defeats, however, were scarcely felt; he was one of 
those few men who are as far removed from personal ambition 
as they are from personal fear. France sorely needed earnest- 
ness, boldness, thoroughness, and outspokenness, and he was still 
willing, nay eager, to give up the quiet, which was to him only 
less dear than the art which it enabled him to cultivate, because 
he held that “every citizen is bound to this manner of a patriotic 
contribution of his views and his ideas to the common fund.” 


(Vol. XCVIII, No, CXCIIL.]—New Serius, Vol. XLIL.No.I. L 
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When the new year commenced, poetry and study were set aside, 
and his time was entirely devoted to politics. From February 
to August his letters appeared at least once a week in the 
Journal de Paris. 

In the feelings that animated his political inspirations during 
his short political career there is no tinge of ambition, no longing 
to snatch the power from weaker men by proving himself the 
stronger; there is only the healthy moral hatred of a man of 
cultivation and intelligence against brute strength and blatant 
street shriekings ; of wisdom against utterest folly ; of kindliness 
and honesty against rascality and infamous schemings. 

André Chénier commenced his first continuous effort in politics 
on the 12th February, 1792, by an article in the Journal de 
Paris, attacking the ridiculous and indecent preface inserted by 
Manuel before the “ Lettres de Mirabeau et de Sophie.” Though 
in a manner a journalist he still preserved the independence of 
his views. Knowing nothing personally of the editors of the 
papers to which he contributed, he made use—then a common 
practice—of the convenient method of supplements, open to all 
who chose to pay, and boldly replied to those who insisted that 
there was a unity of fellowship between him and their editors, 
that “there exists no common bond, but that of those who arm 
twenty villages against a band of robbers.” In the February of 
this year began that sad and deplorable dispute between the 
two brothers to which such sinister omen has too often been 
attached. 

Joseph Chénier, younger than André, had, as we have before 
stated, long ago given himself up to the excitements and pleasures 
of a literary career. Possessed of but a tithe of his brother's 
talents, of not a whit of his genius, he had still less of his reticence 
and self-control, his avoidance of popularity and contemporary 
applause. Having commenced his career while still a boy with 
a wretched tragedy he had himself helped to hiss off the stage, 
he quickly perceived in the dawning revolution a means of grati- 
fying self-love—of achieving a distinction of some kind. While 
André, as a modest student, was silently studying the beauties 
of the past, forming a style and cultivating an imagination to 
ravish the future, Joseph was obtaining the noisy celebrity of a 
stage which had become little else than an arena for the stormy 
political passions of the time. From a dramatist he himself 
became an actor in the saddest tragedy even yet half played out, 
for letters eventually led him to the tribune. Some months since 
he had joined the society which under the full-blown title of 
Jacobins soon became so famous. Ever as it worstened, he con- 
stituted himself its defender, advocate, and pleader. André, on 
the contrary, seeing the excesses into which the members were 
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falling, gradually withdrew from the coterie, and in his article of 
the 27th February, ‘‘ Upon the Causes of the Disorders which 
trouble France, and which retard the establishment of Liberty,” 
declared that this society and all that depended on it were 
“Usurping brotherhoods, clasping each other by the hands, and 
forming an electric chain round France—a state within a state, 
with an organization which is the most complete system of dis- 
organization which there ever has been on the earth:” that to 
these societies, and such as these, were due the disorders which 
checked the growth of real freedom—accusations, he declared, 
only to be denied by rascals or madmen. The club was incensed 
beyond measure, and Joseph, wounded in his self-love, sent a 
note to the Journal de Paris declining all community of opinion 
with his brother. Here the dispute would probably have ended 
but for an editorial note commenting in injudicious language 
upon the letter. Joseph replied in the Monitewr, attacking 
André’s article in tones more vigorous than brotherly, and Andre, 
to maintain his position, replied with a piquant allusion to his 
brother :—“ Marie Joseph may perhaps give much praise without 
much love to a society which disposes of that portion of literary 
celebrity palatable to one greedy of the multitude’s applause.” 
Joseph, who had stood the general attack with tolerable equa- 
nimity, now wounded in his sorest pride as an author, retorted 
in the Moniteur that his brother’s virtuous indignation was only 
the despite of a rejected candidate. . The family now interfered, 
but it was long ere the wound was healed, and if at the moment 
André was attacked by the violent party with the epithet ot 
fratricide, this was a few years afterwards to be brutally retorted 
by the royalists. 

André followed up this deplorable quarrel by another attack, 
infinitely graver in its consequences—being probably the eventual 
cause of his condemnation and death. Some soldiers of the 
Swiss Guard had been condemned two years before to the galleys 
for mutinying and pilfering the regimental chest. They were 
now pardoned, and as an insult to the party of order, and as a 
bitter indignity, the Jacobins resolved to give the guards a féte, 
in which the municipality was shameless enough to assist. 
André as a public writer, and as a gentleman who had worn the 
sword, and knew what was the religion of the standard, revolted 
from the idea. In letters slashing and bitter, yet full of a 
dignity which would have become a warrior in Xenophon’s army, he 
denounced this outrageous prostitution of the public honour :— 

“The public statues are to be veiled, forsooth, as this procession 
passes by! I say rather if these wretched orgies take place it is not 
the images of tyrants that should be covered, but the faces of all honest 
men ; let the army veil their eyes, lest they see what a reward indisci- 
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‘pline and revolt obtain! Let the whole country bow its head in shame 
and sorrow.”’ 


In letter after letter he attacked the scandalous Bacchanalian 
feast, and on the very day it took place he struck a higher chord 
still, for, again a lyric poet outraged with the shame of his 
fellow-countrymen, he published L’Hymne aua Suisses de 
Chdteau-vieuz, inimitable alike in irony and dignity. “ Honour!” 
he cries “to the clients of Herbois! to Robespierre’s forty 
cherished assassins !” neither of them men to be attacked with 
impunity. His brother and David—the one as author of the 
triumphal songs, the other designer of the trophies—and many 
of his friends took part in the procession, but André fled from 
this scandalous feast of the Champs Elysées to the country, to 
breathe the pure air again, to again see Nature in her lovely 
stillness ; to take in fresh vigour, if not fresh hope, for the 
struggle in which he stood between men for whom he had but 
little sympathy on the one hand, and men on the other whom 
he detested and loathed. 

Another letter a few days later tells of his return to Paris, and 
henceforth his daring had no bounds. As if the times were too 
bad for an honest man to live in, he seems, with a positive 
pleasure, to have courted a worthy death :— ; 


“ Tt is above all when the sacrifices that must be made to truth, to 
liberty, to fatherland are dangerous and difficult that they are alsu 
accompanied with ineffable delights. It is in the midst of accusations, 
of outrages, of proscriptions, it is in the dungeon and on the scaffold 
that virtue, probity, and constancy taste the full joy of a conscience 
lofty and pure.” 


His attacks became more personally direct ; there was no traitor, 
no ignoble designer preparing to steep his hands in blood, whom 
he did not hold up to scorn and public execration under his pro- 
per name. Even friendship, sacred as he ever held it, was for- 
gotten in this Roman-like sense of duty. The comrades of his 
youth and childhood,—Le Brun and David—were attacked only 
less violently than the rest. But, at the same time, there was no 
unfortunate whose career he had not the courage to adopt. 
Opposing the King while in power, André now, with a rare 
delicacy and chivalry, congratulated him that, humiliated and in- 
sulted, he still maintained an honourable attitude :— 


“May he read with pleasure these expressions of respectful esteem 
un the part of a man without interest as without ambition ; who has 
never written one single line but under the dictates of his conscience, 
to whom the language of courtiers must for ever be unknown. As 
eagerly passionate as any for true equality, he would yet blush for him- 
self if he now refused a signal homage to the virtuous actions by which 
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our King has endeavoured to atone for all the miseries that so many 
other kings have entailed upon mankind.” 


These were dangerous sentiments to proclaim, and already 
Chénier’s name circulated upon the private list that the Pre- 
sident sent for approval to his followers. Day by day the whole 
of young France were deserting to the opposite camp. He al- 
most alone of the Republican party foresaw the heavy calamities 
with at all events any feeling of horror and aversion. Weaker 
and weaker his party grew, for few men now dared to speak their 
consciences aloud. Still like a bugle-blast for truth, for father- 
land, for human love, in thrilling brazen notes, his voice rang 
out undauntedly :— 

“Let all the citizens,”’ he cries, “ whose thoughts agree with the 
writer of these lines, and he has little doubt but that the whole of 
honest France is with him, at least break silence, for this is no time 
for silence. . Let us one and all raise a deafening clamour of 
truth and indignation !” 


Under these labours and the excitement that necessarily accom- 
panied them, his health was beginning to break up, and in the 
midst of his work he was obliged sometimes to fly to the 
country for a few days’ breathing time. Even at the beginning of 
August, in a week’s walk through the laughing valleys of Nor- 
mandy, he forgot something of the terrors of Paris—only a stray 
ray of light, across a dismal evening; when he returned all Pans 
was inarms. The people were singing through the streets, howling 
for blood, for vengeance. Could nothing be done to stem the tor- 
rent? Now was the time for prompt action, not for brilliant 
writing! He rushed to the Assembly, and with all the lungs 
God gave him, tried to gain a hearing; but that one calming 
voice was drowned in the roaring hurricane of the revolution. 
On the 10th of August his political struggles as a journalist 
were ended ; the King was in prison ; anarchy stalked the open 
street ; all free discussion was suppressed ; the voice of truth 
was stifled. In weariness and impotence of spirit he retired from 
the battle. 

In October, in reply toa question from a brother poet, Wie- 
land, as to what part he had taken in the Revolution, André 
wrote that he was firmly determined to hold himself aloof, taking 
no active part in public matters and attaching himself more than 
ever, in retirement, to the profound study of letters and ancient 
languages. 

This was more than his resolution could maintain. At the 
end of the year the King’s trial began, and in spite of the sure 
hatred, the certain vengeance such a step involved, he begged M. 
de Malesherbes to let him share near the King the perils of the 
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defence ; and this, the first favour he had ever asked of the 
great, was granted. As Malesherbes’ secretary the preparation 
of documents for the defence was entrusted to Chénier’s hands; 
and when Louis XVI. was at length condemned to death, he pre- 
pared a letter of appeal to the people. This letter, dated 17th 
or 18th January, 1793, has the printed proof printed over the 
minutes in his own handwriting, corrected in several places by 
M. Malesherbes. Eloquent with a noble fervour, it was unfortu- 
nately passed over by the King in favour of a simple note published 
in the Moniteur. 

After the King’s death the streets ran with blood ; still André, 
at the risk of being assassinated, imprisoned, or dragged to the 
scaffold, remained in a town from which all were flying as froma 
plague-stricken city. But his friends, his family, and above all, 
his brother, prayed him to leave, and to their entreaties he at last 
yielded. For a few days he went to Rouen, but banishment at 
this distance from the centre of all his hopes was insupportable ; 
and Joseph soon found him a secure retreat in a little cottage in 
a bye-lane at Versailles, the district for which Joseph, still with 
the popular party, had just been elected deputy. In these days 
of miseries and misfortune, something of the old brotherly love 
returned again, as if in childhood, to dispel the rancour of the 
fierce quarrels, the recent bitter bickerings, though in politics 
they could never, of course, agree. As a further token of atffec- 
tion, Joseph dedicated to his brother the tragedy of “ Brutus and 
Cassius.” 

For awhile retreat was very grateful. André’s health had been 
terribly shattered from over-work, over-anxiety, over-excitement. 
It was a marvellous change from the turbulent shrieking crowds 
of Paris to the peaceful silence of his hidden cottage, the green 
solitude of his walks. Fevered with the events just passed, it 
was essential to forget in some degree the wrongs and the pas- 
sions of men. Though very ill and feeble he took again lovingly 
to his old world of books ; adding daily a learned and laborious 
note to the Hermes, publishing and completing his poems, and 
mindful of untoward events that might perhaps occur, setting 
them in due order, It was a return to the days of youth, almost 
to the innocence of childhood. These were long, dreamy, de- 
lightful weeks given up entirely to poetry, to meditation, to love 
—for at last the poet had met his affinity ; at last he was under- 
stood ; at last he loved with a passion that had in it neither 
phantasy nor lust. 

Madame Pourrat, whose beauty and wit Voltaire had of old 
admired, had, with her two daughters, taken refuge at Versailles, 
when the first threatenings of the tempest lowered over Paris, iu 
her country-seat upon the green-crowned Lucienne Hill. Here 
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all through the troublous times a little court of wit and beauty 
was maintained ; and to this circle André, when he used to fly 
from Paris for a moment’s breathing space, had ever been 
most welcome. The youngest of the two daughters, Madame 
Laurent Lecoulterne, had inherited the beauty, the charms, and 
the graces of her mother. To the poet, heart-sick of the miseries 
around him, she brought the balm of smiling consolation, and 
brought unwittingly a love—totally unlike the fiery loves of his 
youth—a passion chaste and melancholy, hopeless yet not de- 
sponding, infinitely tender, but purified from all earthly lust. 
Such a passion is only possible to master-minds—in a Michael 
Angelo for a Vittoria Colonna, in a Dante for a Beatrice. 
Beneath the cares and tender anxieties of “Fanny,” in the 
delicacy of a new love for a lady who was at once a devoted wife, 
a timid loving mother, he again took up his pen; how different 
now his Muse, how fair, how pure, how beautiful ! The loveliest 
of all his poems, the “Ode to Versailles,” was written at this 
period. It has such a subtle beauty, such a delicate rhythm of 
its own, standing apart from anything in French literature, from 
anything in the world’s literature, that to attempt to translate it 
would be almost profanation, certainly futile. We can only quote 


4 portion of it in the original :— 


“O Versailles, 6 bois, 6 portiques, 

Marbres vivants, berceaux antiques, 
Par les dieux et les rois Elysée embelli, 

A ton aspect, dans ma pensée, 
Comme sur l’herbe aride une fraiche rusée, 

Coule un peu de calme et d’oubli. 


Les chars, les royales merveilles, 
Des gardes les nocturnes veilles, 

Tout a fui; des grandeurs tu n’es plus le séjour : 
Mais le soleil, la solitude, 

Dieux jadis inconnus, et les arts, et l'étude, 
Composent aujourd’hui ta cour. 


L’abandon, l’obscurité, l’ombre, 
«Une paix taciturne et sombre, 
Voila tous mes souhaits. Cache mes tristes jours, 
Versailles ; s’il faut que je vive, 
Nourris de mon flambeau la clarté fugitive, 
Aux douces chiméres d’amours, 
J’aime ; je vis. Heureux rivage ! 
Tu conserves sa noble image, 
Son nom, qu’a tes forets j’ose apprendre le soir, 
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Quand, l’4me doucement émue, 
J’y reviens méditer l’instant ov je l’ai vue, 
Et l’instant ou je dois la voir. 


Pour elle seule encore abonde 
Cette source, jadis féconde, 
Qui coulait de ma bouche en sons harmonieux. 
Sur mes lévres les bosquets sombres 
Forment pour elle enco: ces poétiques nombres, 
Langage d’amour et des dieux. 


Mais souvent tes vallons tranquilles, 
Tes sommets verts, tes frais asiles, 

Tout & coup & mes yeux s’enveloppent de deuil. 
J’y vois errer l’ombre livide 

D’un peuple d’innocents qu’un tribunal perfide 
Précipite dans le cercueil.” 


His life, for the moment, was perfect happiness. There on the 
Lucienne Hill, in its pleasant shady woods. amidst the frayrauce 
of spring’s first flowers, the faint carol of the early singing birds, 
the babble and rushing of sylvan streams, would he take to her 
and her sister, in the cool calm evenings, the poems he had written 
in the morning. He almost lived with her family, for they all 


loved him only less than she did, and between them twain the 
passion was on either side a combination of the firmest friendship 
of manhood with the tenderest love of woman. All their inte- 
rests were in common; he mourned as bitterly as any the un- 
timely death of her child ; he watched over her delicate health 
with a care that savoured of a womanly solicitude. To them the 
outside world was like the Italian plague city ; their inner circle 
a new and chaste decameron party. Yet waftings of the terrible 
doings came hither from time to time ; and when Marat fell be- 
neath the poignard of Charlotte Corday, André, blushing for bis 
own happiness at such a period, seized up a scathing pen. “ This 
famous ode breathes,” says G. Planche, “an enthusiasm which 
has nothing fictitious ; in each succeeding strophe we see that the 
author is singing, not as a poet engrossed by the literary beauty 
of his work, but with the indignant voice of a citizen, in the in- 
terest of imperious duty ; full of the memories of old Greek odes 
—without the faintest trace of art, most artistically beautiful.” 
“Thou alone,” cried Chénier, “ wast aman! Thou hast avenged 
humanity; whilst we unmanned, unsexed, a soulless herd of 
poltroons, repeated only a thousand womanly and plaintive cries, 
for our trembling hands were too weak to grasp the dagger !” 
Human blood was still flowing in Paris, every hour was bur- 
thened with crimes, every house in mourning, every other man a 
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human fiend ; but, despairing that his efforts would be of any 
avail, André kept to his studies and his retirement. As time 
wore on, the longing to be again in Paris became overpowering. 
Partially re-established in health, and either careless of events or 
thinking that in the sweeping changes his name had been for- 
gotten, he returned to Paris, keeping still, however, in careful 
solitude. Had this secresy been maintained all might yet have 
gone well, even at Paris; but he was too full of solicitude for his 
friends to have any personal fears. Early in March, 1794, he 
heard that M. Pastoret, who had been one of the phalanx to 
battle for law and liberty, had been arrested. André flew to 
the house at once to offer consolation and what assistance he 
could to the sorrowing family. While on his kindly visit a band 
of officials arrived, who seized all the papers, and, recognising 
André, declared he was one of the six thousand “ suspected” on 
their list, and carried him straightway to the prison of the 
Luxembourg ; here the gaoler refused to receive him without a 
regular warrant. But at Saint-Lazare they were less scrupu- 
lous, and here for the night he was lodged. 

The unfortunate family received the. tidings of his seizure at 
the very moment they heard that his eldest brother, Sauveur, 
had likewise just been captured. Old M. de Chénier, distracted 
with alarm, ran off to the Comité of Public Safety, demanding 
in the name of an innocent father the liberation of an innocent 
son. Barrére, one of the members, formerly an old friend, pro- 
mised that the request should at once be granted. But next day 
André’s name was formally entered in the prison books, Barrére’s 
friendship extending only so far as to cause his name to be written 
at the end of the list. ‘There was no hope henceforth but obli- 
vion in the crowd, for his freedom now required a regular order 
from the National Assembly, and there all the leaders were his 
personal enemies—for he had sung the heroism of Charlotte 
Corday, had lashed the evil ambition of Collot d’Herbois with 
the cutting venom of indignant satire, had dauntlessly attacked 
Robespierre, who feared his talents, and, himself a poetaster, 
looked upon his acknowledged genius with a greedy envy and a 
smouldering hatred. In the meantime his poor old father was 
uneasily moving heaven and earth to procure his son’s liberty, 
rushing about ‘with frantic fears, invoking the laws, calling aloud 
to the God of Truth and Justice for aid and succour. Joseph, 
himself a member of the Comité, but insulted even in the tribune, 
did what he could, but his efforts were futile ; and he now con- 
fined his attention to the difficult task of repressing his father’s 
endeavours. 

For three months André had to bear this priscn life, not 
altogether unpleasant in itself, for the captives had probably 
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a far less wretched time of it than their anxious friends 
outside. 

St. Lazare had formerly been a priory ; above the door, upon 
a slab of black marble, was written, in large white letters, the 
motto of the Republic, the epitaph of those immured :— 


“ Unité, Indivisibilité de la République, 
Egalité, Fraternité—ou la Mort.” 


Never was the careless gaiety of the French character better 
exemplified, nor its aptitude for pleasure in every situativn in 
life. Within the prison walls he found the very same society 
that he had so often met in his mother’s brilliant circle. It was 
the same world of rank and beauty, wit and genius, transported 
intact to the dungeons, the same old salon, its futilities, its 
graces and its faults, its loves, its hatings and its jealousies, its 
grand aims and its petty. The first sudden seizure had of course 
been painful, but in the early days of their captivity the prisoners 
were allowed all the luxuries they chose to pay for—a sub- 
scription list was opened, to which the wealthy contributed to 
aid the poor; the tables were well served, and they were per- 
mitted pretty constant intercourse with their friends of the outer 
world. But by degrees their pleasures were taken from them 
as too great a solace, and then, as Da Broca eloquently describes 
the scene— 


“A multitude of ladies, married or betrothed, assembled in the gar- 
den, crowding together, together gazing eagerly in the hope of 
seeing their lovers or their husbands for one moment at the windows; 
— to give, to receive, a look, a gesture,—a fleeting token of ineffable 
affection. No weather banished these women from the gardens, nei- 
ther the extremes of heat or cold, nor the tempests of wind and rain. 
Some were as motionless as statues, others worn out with fatigue and 
watching, as soon as those they yearned for appeared, feil senseless to 
the ground. One wonld come with a new-born child in her arms, 
bathing it with tears in her husband’s sight. Another lady, disguised 
as a beggar, would sit the whole day long at the foot of a tree, where 
she could be seen by her husband. ‘The misery of these poor women 
was extremest when a high fence was erected round the prison, and 
they were forbidden to remain stationary at any one spot. Then 
might they be seen wandering like shades through the dark and me- 
_ lancholy avenues of the gardens, casting eager, wistful looks at the 

impenetrable prison walls,” 


The deprivation of their friends’ company rendered the pri- 
soners all the more dependent upon their own society. A code 
of rules was drawn up; the married ladies in rotation acted as 
housekeepers ; the services of the domestics were shared ; the 
sitting-rooms were all in common. 
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All went on as in a fashionable salon ; the women dressed as 
ever ; ties of friendship, love, and pleasure were formed. Every 
one contributed to the common fund of amusement. Musicians 
gave concerts ; poets recited their verses aloud, vying with each 
other to heap indignities upon the canuaille by whom they were 
imprisoned, and nevertheless, with a noble enthusiasm, singing 
the exploits of the French army, which was then ranging France 
against the world. Softening by art the rigors of captivity, 
feasting and flirting, happy and careless, never was there such a 
scene before. When in spite of all this the time hung heavily 
upon their hands, they had other resources, ghastly and terrible in 
their light mockery and parody of their impending fate. M. 
Thiers has given us a description of one of these games. Alfred 
de Vigny, in that marvellous book “ Stello,” has given us another. 
Though appearing in a romance there is no doubt of its compa- 
rative truthfulness :— 


“T saw at one end of the table a small group amusing themselves 
with a game of cards, Their soft voices, their reserved and polished 
tones, told me at once that they belonged to the highest rank of society. 
They bowed to me from their seats, but rose when they saw the duchess 
de Saint Aignan. We passed on. At the other end of the table was 
a much larger group—younger and livelier—bustling, noisy and laugh- 


ing—a gathering as of a court dancing party en négligé on the mor- 
row of the ball. There were young ladies seated to the right and to 
the left of their chaperons; there were young men whispering in each 
other’s ears, pointing out this or that with the finger of scorn or 
jealousy. We could hear stifled laughter and song-airs, and snatches 
of dance-music, and dance-steps and glidings to clapping hands by 
way of castagnets and triangles. They had formed a circle, and all 
were gazing at something that passed in the middle of the thronging 
crowd. This something caused at first a moment’s silence and atten- 
tion, and then a ringing outburst of blame and of enthusiasm, of mur- 
murs of applause or disapprobation, as if after a good scene or a bad. 
A head would suddenly be seen and then as suddenly disappear. ‘ It 
is some innocent game,’ said I, slowly going round the large square 
table. Madame de Saint-Aignan stopped, leant upon the table, and 
relinquished my arm to press her girdle with her other hand—her 
customary gesture. ‘O my God! do not go near them; it is their 
horrible game again,’ she exclaimed ; ‘ I have so begged them not to 
play it any mort. Where could they have learnt it? It is an un- 
heard of bravado. But I will stay here while you go and look on.’ 
[ left her sitting on the bench, and went to see what I could. It by 
no means displeased me as much as it did her. On the contrary [ 
admired this prison game, comparable only to the exercises of the gla- 
diators. Indeed, without taking matters as gravely and weightily as 
the ancients, France has sometimes as much philosophy. We are all 
from father to son Romans in our first boyhood; and we have never. 
ceased to build us altars, and to worship before the same shrines to 
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which our fathers prayed. We have all of us at school applauded the 
game of ‘dying with grace,’ which even the slaves of the Roman peo- 
ple practised. And here I saw these other poor slaves of a sovereign 
people do as much, without any pretence or affectation, laughing, jest- 
ing, saying a thousand mocking words of their iguoble masters. ‘ It 
is your turn now, Madame de Périgord,’ said a young gallant in a 
garb of blue silk, slashed with white, ‘show us how you can mount?’ 
‘Let us see what you can show,’ cried another. ‘Order! order!’ ex- 
claimed they all; ‘ you are too free with your tongue, sir, and it is bad 
style!’ ‘Bad style as much as you like,’ said the accused; ‘ but the 
game was invented to show us which of the ladies could mount most 
captivatingly.? ‘What childish folly,’ whispered a pretty woman of 
thirty. ‘1 certainly wont mount at all if the chair is not better 
placed!’ ‘Oh! oh! Madame de Périgord, it isa shame!’ exclaimed 
another ; ‘in our roll-call Sabine Vonville comes before you! Ah! 
mount as a Sabine, let us see!’ ‘ Luckily [ am not in Sabine costume.’ 
‘But where shall I put my feet ?’ said the young lady, embarrassed. 
Peals of laughter, as every one advanced, stooped, gesticulated, showed, 
pointed. ‘There ought to be a plank here.’—‘ No, there.’—‘ Three 
feet high.’—‘ Only two.’—* No, not so high as the chair.’—‘ Lower still.’ 
—‘I am sure you are wrong.’—‘ Who lives will see.’—‘ Nay, who dies 
will see!’—and ringing laughter again. ‘ You spuil the game,’ said a 
grave gentleman seriously put about, and eyeing the young lady’s feet. 
‘Well, come, tell me all the conditions,’ urges Madamé de Périgord in 
the midst of the group. ‘I have to mount upon the machine?’ 
‘Machine! upon the stage,’ interrupted another girl. ‘ Well, upon 
what you like to call it,’ continued the first, and without raising her 
dress more than two inches above her ankles—‘ Ah! here I am,’ and 
jumping into the chair she rested there a moment. General applause. 
‘And after that?’ she asked. ‘ Afterwards P—oh, that’s no affair of 
yours,’ replied one. ‘ Afterwards? click! click ! laughed a burly 
gaoler. ‘Afterwards? oh! don’t you harangue the people,’ said a 
young nun; ‘there’s nothing in worse taste.—‘ And nothing more 
useless,’ added I. . . . ‘Ah, now we shall see something,’ they 
shouted on all sides. A young, a very young, lady advanced with the 
elegance of an Athenian girl towards the centre of the circle. . 
Her regular profile, her grave mouth, her jet-black eyes, and her eye- 
brows, severe and arched, after the manner of Circassian women, had 
in them something determined and original, which touched and shamed 
us all. It was Mdlle de Coigny ; she whom I had seen praying to 
God in the prison yard. She seemed to think with pleasure upon all 
she did herself, not at all of what those who were gazing at her were 
doing. She advanced with the sparklings of joy in her eyes. I love 
to see that at sixteen or seventeen. It is the best possible innocence. 
This joy, so to speak, electrified the worn faces of the prisoners. This 
was, indeed, the Young Captive who was ‘not willing to die yet.’ Her 
very air said— 
‘Ma bienvenue au jour me rit dans tous les yeux!’ 
and 
‘ L’illusion féconde habite dans mon sein.’ 
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She was in the very act of mounting. ‘Oh, not you, not you!’ cried 
a young man, in a grey dress, whom I had not remarked before, com- 
ing out of the crowd. ‘Do not mount, I beg, I pray you!’ She 
stopped, gave a little shrug of her shoulders, like a pettish child, and 
put her finger on her lips. She regretted the guillotine-chair, and 
peeped at it sideways. At this moment some one said—‘ But Madame 
de Coigny is there.’ Directly, with a quick presence of wit, and a 
rare delicacy of good sense, they took down the chair, broke up the 
circle, and formed a little quadrille, to hide from her this singular re- 
petition of the drama of the Place de la Révolution.” 


And thus they played their game through all the least details, 
even to the shades of the departed coming back, dressed ghost- 
like in a tablecloth, telling the horrors of hell, and prophesying 
the ruin of their iniquitous judges, dragging them from their 
lofty seats into the abyss of some dark recess. And in the midst 
of all the gaoler at any moment would call out the names of 
those who were wanted for the actual drama of which this was 
but the rehearsal. “It was thus,” says Rioffe, “that upon the 
bosom of death, we spoke the truth boldly in our prophetic 
pastimes, in the midst of spies and traitors.” 

To Chénier—a poet, a thinker, a dreamer—the scene must 
have been strangely painful, but even to him the imprisonmeut 
had its pleasures. Suvée, the artist, beguiled the tedium by 
painting the poet, and thus handing down his features to pos- 
terity. The two brothers Trudaine, the friends of his boyhood, 
were there, and they continued the old poetic studies of bygone 
times. They sang again the woods of Montigny, of Italy, of 
Greece, and recalled the happy days when the poet, careless of 
the hand of fortune, had cried out merrily, “ we are three to one 
against her!” Among the noble women, the beautiful young 
girls, who shed a perfume of hope and love through these gloomy 
dungeons there was one whose fate excited all the poet's pity 
and compassion. This was the Duchess de Fleury, better known 
as Mdlle Aimée de Coigny. Her youth—she was but sixteen— 
her beauty, her light, exquisite wit, her childish dread of death, 
all spoke to the poet’s heart ; and this delicate mixture of pity 
and love, consoling his captivity and hers, produced “La Jeune 
Captive.” “This,” says Villemain, “is one of the chefs d’ceuvres 
of modern poetry, the purest of tender elegies, written in a style 
whose richness has something of the smiles and freshness of 
youth.” The young captive, even in the prison, is so full of this 
innocent happiness of youth that she is not ready to die :— 


“Let a stoic with tearless eyes hastily  ‘‘ Qu’un stoique aux yeux durs vole em- 
cluich at death, brasser la mort, 
But I with my tears and prayers at the Moi je pleure et j'esptre; au noir 
chilly N.rth wind’s breath souffle du nord 
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Will shiver and hide and flee. 
There may be sorrowful days, but then 
there are hours of joy— 
Ah! was there ever a sweet but sooner 
or late must cloy, — 
Or ever a stormless sea ? 


‘‘Illusions and hopes and dreams are 
fluttering thro’ my brain, 
Till the dreary dungeon walls would 
fetter my soul in vain, 
For I borrow me airy wings; 
O joy for heaven’s free air, as merrily 
up I fly, 
Away from the snarer’s nets, to the 
blue fields of the sky, 
Where Philomel soaring sings ! 


‘* Why should I die so young, when the 
lingering peaceful years, 
Full of soft lulling delights are wait- 
ing to still my tears 
Intheirdreamless depths profound. 
Laughing his love in my eyes, my 
darling kiss’d me to-day, 
Till my own joy overflows, to conjure 
and soothe away 
The sorrows of all around. 


**O Death ! thou canst wait awhile, for 
a moment let me hide, 
There are weary hearts eno’, whose 
dolorous shame and pride 
Hail thee with pitiful cry ; 
For me the summer has still such 
tremulous green delights, 
And Love such soft caresses, and my 
songs such wild delights, 
That I-do not wish to die !’”’ 


Je plie et reléve ma téte. 
S’il est des jours amers, il en est de 
doux ! 
Hélas ! quel miel jamais n’a laissé de 
dégotits ? 
Quelle mer n’a point de tempéte’ 


** Lillusion féconde habite dans mon sein. 
D’une prison sur moi les murs pesent 
en vain, 
J’ai les ailes de l’espérance : 
Echappée aux réseaux de l’oiseleur 
cruel, 
Plus vive, plus heureuse, aux compagnes 
du ciel 
Philoméle chante et s’élance. 


‘* Est-ce 4 moi de mourir? Tranquille 
je m’endors 
Et tranquille je veille, et ma veille 
aux remords 
Ni mon sommeil ne sont en proie. 
Ma bienvenue au jour me rit dans tous 
les yeux ; 
Sur des fronts abattus mon aspect 
dans ces lieux 
Ranime presque de la joie. 


**O mort! tu peux attendre; éloigne, 
éloigne-toi ! 
Va consoler les cceurs que la honrte, 
l effroi, 
Le p&le désespoir dévore. 
Pour moi Palés encore a des asiles verts, 
Les amours des baisers, les muses des 
concerts, 
Je ne veux pas mourir encore. 


But it was not love alone that inspired the poet in his impri- 
sonment. In his burning indignation he again and again attacked 


the enemies of France with terrible energy. 


He, too, did “not 


wish to die” “Sans _ percer, sans fouler, sans fletrie dans les fanges 
ces bourreaux, harbouler de lois,” without surviving these abhorred 
brigands long enough “ pour cracher sur les noms, pour chanter 
leur supplice.” 

Here in the midst of spies and gaolers he had the same 
haughty disdain for safety; he wrote with the same sweeping 
audacity, as formerly in the columns of the Journal de Paris, 
and these things were noted to be hereafter brought against him 
—not that there was much utility now in proofs of either guilt or 
innocence. Among his papers was found a strange document ; a 
kind of will, in which he describes himself faithfully before his 
conscience and before futurity. 
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“He is weary of sharing the shame of that vast crowd who, abhor- 
ring in secret as much as he can, yet by their silence, at least, encourage 
and approve these atrocious men and these abominable actions. Life 
itself is not worth so much opprobrium. When the shambles, the 
taverns, and the brothels vomit out their thousands of legislators, of 
magistrates, of generals of armies, upspringing from the mud for their 
poor country’s good, he has in him a vastly other ambition, and he 
does not believe that his country will one day think it amiss to say, 
‘This land which produced so many prodigies of imbecility and vile- 
ness, produced also a little.band of men who renounced neither their 
reason nor their conscience ; witnessing the triumphs of vice, they re- 
mained faithful to virtue, and did not blush at being men of standing. 
In those times of violence they dared to speak of justice ; in those times 
of utterest folly they dared to weigh matters calmly ; in those times 
of the most abject hypocrisy they never feigned to be scoundrels to 
purchase their repose at the cost of oppressed innocence. They 
concealed not their hate from those assassins who spared nothing to 
reward their friends, to pay their enemies—for both cost them only 
crimes ; and one named A. C. was among the five or six whom neither 
the general frenzy, nor greed, nor cowardice could cause to bend the 
knee before these crowned assassins, to touch hands sullied with 
murder, to seat themselves at a table where men were drinking the 


blood of brothers!’ ”’ 


Amid the prison gaieties and love-making—though as the 
weeks rolled on their pleasures were one by one debarred— 
Chénier found time to think of his past writings :— 


“ Mes parents, mes amis, l’avenir, ma jeunesse, 
Mes écrits imparfaits.” 


And he set himself carefully to put them forth and complete 
them as far as he could. Not, however, having the MS. at hand 
he was compelled to work from memory. He wrote a preface for 
the volume he could never hope to see published. All this work 
was written on small scraps and slips of paper in characters so fine 
that they could scarcely be read without a glass ; when completed 
he concealed them carefully in the soiled linen which those at 
home were still allowed to collect. 

In the meantime the unfortunate family were still praying for 
his deliverance. Joseph was now obliged to change his abode 
every night, arid yet he clearly saw that Robespierre’s days were 
numbered, that a week or two gained would be the salvation of 
his brother. More and more forcibly he endeavoured to impress 
the necessity of inaction upon his father ; but the poor old man 
was weary of waiting, sick to the death of his deferred hopes. 
How could he be calm, he argued to himself, when two of his 
sons were in prison, when the life of one was in imminent danger. 
Without saying a word to the family he addressed a petition to 
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the Council—* from an irreproachable father who claims an irre- 
proachuble son, deprived for months of his liberty, but who never 
merited its loss.” At first this step consoled his troubles; he 
thought to rescue his son, and then to triumphantly present him 
to the family. The petition was not answered, and in spite of 
Joseph’s cheering declarations that the counter-revolution which 
was to overthrow Robespierre was making immense strides, he 
again began to fret at this inaction.which seemed to him so like 
indifference. At last he went secretly to see Barrére, who 
received him coldly and with evasive replies. On the 3rd Ther- 
midor (21st July) he tried to consult André as to what steps 
could be taken, but he was refused admission to the prison. On 
the morrow he again visited Barrére, and the wretch, wearied of 
him and his plaints, said with a cruel significance, “ Leave me now, 
Monsieur, leave me, your son shall come forth in three days from 
Saint-Lazare.” Upon this third day the public accuser made 
out by instructions the act of accusation against André 
Chénier. 

For many years it was maintained that Joseph had shown 
great indifference about his brother's fate, that if, even as one of 
his defenders says, “he had done something, he had not done 
enough.” Rumours of a deeper dye, too, were afloat, and a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review for March, 1821, declares that the 
facts alleged against Joseph had never been disproved, and com- 
municates them on the authority “ of a person who had long been 
a friend of the family, who had sheltered André Chénier while 
persecuted by the Revolution, and enjoyed the confidence of 
his father until his death.” The Reviewer's narrative is as 
follows :— 


“ He was condemned to die two days before the fall of Robespierre. 
In the interval between his condemnation and execution his father 
flew to the Convention, and in one of the adjoining apartments found 
Joseph C., surrounded by some of his most ferocious colleagues. 
There he fell upon his knees to implore mercy from one of his sons to 
the other. Marie Joseph rose from his seat, and leaning his head on 
his hand, on the chimney, remained mute and motionless, while Robes- 
pierre himself seemed to wait for one word from him to grant his 
brother’s pardon. But that word Joseph Chénier did not utter, even 
when the old man, rising from his knees with all the energy of despair, 
cried out in a voice of thunder, ‘Je te donne ma malediction !’ and 
burst out of the room, André Chénier was guillotined the next day ; 
and his father, upon whose authority this story rests, died of grief. 

° It is said, long after the murder of André Chénier, a letter 
was by some means or other daily conveyed to his brother, containing 
merely these words :— 


‘Cain, Cain, qu’as-tu fait de ton frére ?” 
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Joseph died a natural death in 1813, pursued by shame—not by re- 


morse.” 


It is a painful story to quote, worth quoting, however, as it was 
generally believed, but from all evidence, external and direct, 
utterly and entirely false. 

On the morning of the 6th Thermidor—three days after M. de 
Chénier’s last appeal—there was an unusual stir within the prison 
walls. About midday the heavy cars—too well known alas !— 
were driven into the courtyard, but it was not until the evening 
that the fatal list was read over—none who heard their names 
once called ever returned-—and at the head of the death roll 
stood the name of André Chénier. It was a moment of eternal 
farewells, laden with all the bitterness of death ; of the severing 
of those ties that in the weariness of prison-life had become as 
love and friendship. André threw himself into the arms of the 
brothers Trudaine, who were left behind only to survive for a 
day, and then the gloomy cortége started for the Conciergerie, 
where Fouquier Tinville sat in judgment. They were too 
late for trial that evening, and there was thus one night’s 
respite. * 

Early in the morning of the 7th Thermidor (25th July) he ap- 
peared at the bar of the tribunal, with forty-four other prisoners. 
They were allowed to make no defence. A collective accusation 
was read, an individual statement and an individual interrogation 
rapidly slurred over, and after two short hours of these formal 
mockeries thirty-eight of the accused were condemned. At the 
top of the death-roll stood the names of Roucher, the poet, and 
of André Chénier. They were found guilty of “having declared 
themselves enemies of the people, of having taken part in the 
plots and conspiracies of ‘Capet and his family,’ of keeping 
up intelligence with the foes of the Republic, of writing against 
liberty and in defence of tyranny.” In André’s case a further 
charge was added of having satirized the féte given to the Swiss 
guard—this was the work of his powerful enemy, Collot d’Her- 
bois. The sentence was “ Instant Death.” 

The trial was over at midday—the executions were to take 
place in the afternoon or evening. When, wondered the 
prisoners, when would the hour arrive! Ah, in those stormy 
times men were attuned to heroic living—to heroic dying. There 
were mutual confidences, mutual encouragements ; last wishes, 
last hopes, last prayers; not in the silent gloom of a night before 
execution, but in the full glory of a July sun streaming through 
the prison bars, as if to remind them all how beautiful, how 
happy was the life they were leaving. Now it was in his death- 
hour, face to face with the pallid spectre, that André wrote 
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what must, from its genesis, ever be the most pathetic of his 
poems :*— 


“ As the sun’s last flashing ray, **Comme un dernier rayon, comme un 


As the last cool breeze from theshore, 
Cheer the close of a dying day, 
Thus I strike my lyre once more. 
As now by the scaffold I wait 
Each moment of time seems the last, 
For the clock, like a finger of fate, 
Points onwards and onwards fast. 
Perchance ere the hand goes round, 
Perchance ere I hear the beat 
Of the measured and vigilant sound 
Of its sixty sonorous feet, 
The sleep of the tomb will close 
On my wearied lids and eyes, 
Before each thronging thought that 
glows 
Can have taken fitting guise, 
And One, bearing death in his hand, 
Like a grim recruiter of shades, 
Will come with his murderous band, 
And, amid the clangour of blades, 
Fill all these gloomy corridors 


dernier zéphyre 
Anime la fin d’un beau jour, 
Au pied de l’échafaud j’essaye encor 
ma lyre, 
Peut-étre est-ce bientdt mon tour ; 
Peut-éire avant que l’heure en cercle 
promenée 
Ait posé sur I’émail brillant 
Dans les soixante pas ot sa route est 
bornée, 
Son pied sonore et vigilant, 
Le sommeil du tombeau pressera ma 
paupiére ! 
Avant que de ses deux moitiés 
Ce vers que je commence ait atteint la 
derniére, 
Peut-étre en ces murs effrayés 
Le messager de mort, noir recruteur des 
ombres, 
Escorté d’ivfames soldats, 
Remplira de mon nom ces longs curri- 


With resoundings of my name.” dors sombres.” 


A fragment like his life—a glorious beautiful fragment inter- 


rupted by the advent of the guard. It was no time then for 
fear or shrinking. Women and young girls cheered each other 
onward ; men did not dare to be craven. Far from friends and 
lovers they clave each to the other. At last, a little before six, 
the heavy cars drew up. Human life was over, and it befitted 
all to commence the life immortal with the glory of an heroic 
death. All was over, yet as he walked up the waggon steps, 
André gave one last regret to his broken life. “To die, to die, 
and yet I had something there !” he cried, striking his forehead 
with his hand, It was the Muse, says Chateaubriand, who in 
this supreme hour revealed to him his genius. 

He was placed upon the same beuch as that other unfortunate 
poet Roucher. Then the cars drove off through a crowd eager 
for excitement, utterly callous to misfortune—fed daily on blood- 
shed and massacres, yelling for ever for fresh victims—a crowd 
insensate, many-headed, brutal, hurling jeers and curses at the 
prisoners as they passed. Some few wearied with an over-glut 
of horrors averted their faces and turned aside. None dared to 
do more, few dared so much. Ani still the cars drove on; the 
two poets meeting at every halt the eyes of a sorrowing friend, 
who was attending them as at their funeral. As to drowning 





* “ Composé le 7 Thermidor, 1794, au matin, peu d’instants avant d’aller au 
supplice.” 
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men, to dying men stricken with any sudden death, the thoughts, 
the events of a whole life crowd into a moment’s space, so true 
to the dreams of their boyhood and their manhood, to the soul- 
life that could never be guillotined or trampled out, their last 
thoughts were of poetry and friendship. Let the mob shriek 
out and surge around with brutal insults to their courage and 
their innocence! Let the scaffold with its blood-stained axe 
and bloodier basket loom before! What was that now to them? 
The pangs of death were over! Quietly amidst the roar they 
repeated, one to the other, the first scene of Andromaque ;— 
André commencing,— 


“ Oui, pnisque je retrouve un ami si fidéle, 
Ma {fortune va prendre une face nouvelle, 
Et deja son courroux semble s’étre adouci 
Depuis qu’elle a pris soin de nous rejoindre ici.” 


At last the Place de la Révolution was reached, and they 
mounted the scaffold, still congratulating each other that it were 
better to die than to live in fiendish days like these. A last grasp 
of the hand, a last fond dispute as to which should die first, so 
as to spare the other the horror of seeing a friend butchered, a 
last look of pride and pity upon the seething crowd below, and 
all tyranny and wrong and injustice were over for evermore. 


“Tt is so beautiful to die young,” so sweet to die for one’s 
country, to give a world of enemies and haters a victim without 
reproach, to surrender to Almighty God a life still full of the in- 
nocent illusions of youth. So died André Chénier on the 25th 
July, 1794, in the thirty-second year of his age. 

Three days after this, at this same Place de la Révolution 
perished his murderer Robespierre. But three days only, and 
André Chénier would have been saved ! 

On the following morning Joseph saw the dreadful intelligence 
for the first time in the daily papers. His agony and grief were 
terrible. Uttering nothing but sobs and imprecations, looking 
nothing but despairs and miseries, he rushed to his brother 
Sauveur’s fiancée, and flinging himself at her feet sobbed, with 
his face in his hands, “They have killed him! they have killed 
him!” Madame Landais, pale and motionless as death, stam- 
mered, “ Who? who?”—*“ My brother,’—*“ Which of them?” 
—“André.” Madame Landais clasped her hands in prayer. 
The dreary silence was broken by Joseph—“Oh! how can I 
announce it to my father, to my mother! Let us go together 
at once.” 

His drawn features, his bloodshot and swollen eyes, drew from 
old M. de Chénier an exclamation of affright. “My God? what 
has happened?” “ Which is it, speak! Tell us of this new 
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misery?” cried the poor mother, clutching hold of Madame 
Landais with feeble, trembling arms. Joseph made a super- 
human effort, and stuttered in a broken voice, “ André has just 
appeared at the tribunal.” Madame de Chénier threw herself 
into Madame Landais’ arms, shrieking, “Oh, my God ! my God!” 
M. de Chénier, with a heart thumping through his breast, with 
unutterable dread in his voice, articulated, “Eh! eh! well?’ 
Joseph remained silent, but the unfortunate old man compre- 
hended only too quickly. Raising his feeble arms towards the sky, 
he cried in despair, “The murderers ! it was this they promised 
me when they said ‘ three days !’” Joseph, who was supporting 
his father, recoiled in affright. “They have promised you ?— 
who? What do you mean? You have presented a request to 
whom, when, how?” Then the unhappy father told what he 
could of his unbearable despair, of his secret petition, his stolen 
interview. Joseph, maddened with grief and frenzy, cursed his 
father as a murderer, hurling reproaches at him. “ My son! my 
son! do not overwhelm me with woe! Oh, wretch! Oh, 
misery!” Then the son as wildly as before begged his father’s 
forgiveness, and again their tears were mingled. 

After Robespierre’s death Joseph Chénier recovered his influ- 
ence in the Assembly, and through his efforts Sauveur was even- 


tually saved. But their father had received his death-blow ; he 
survived André only ten months, 


Having published but two short poems up to the time of his 
death, and those in an ephemeral form, André Chénier was yet 
acknowledged by all who knew him to be possessed of the rarest 
genius, Six months after his execution—a time still poignant 
with melancholy memories—“ La Jeune Captive” was published 
in the Decade with this editorial note—* André Chénier had 
studied much, written much, but published very little. Few of 
us are sufficiently aware what irreparable loss poetry, philosophy, 
and ancient erudition have sustained by his death.” 

This was followed by the publication in the newspapers of two 
or three other pieces. But it must ever remain a stigma upon 
his brother Joseph—himself a literary man, and something at all 
events of a poet—that amidst his own ephemeral labours he did 
not make time to fulfil the pious duties of an editor to the poems 
in his possession, the worth of which he had certainly sufficient 
critical knowledge to perceive. Still he did not conceal the 
manuscripts. Far from it; they were lent only too readily, to 
be soiled, torn, and stolen, They were repeatedly copied and 
quoted, and, in one or two instances, pilfered to make other re- 
putations, And in that small and precious circle whose applause 
is worth the praise of a world of professional critics, André’s genius 
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was acknowledged—among the most fervent of his admirers 
being Chateaubriand. By degrees the shorter poems and frag- 
ments found their way into print. But it remained for M. 
Daunon, to whom they had been bequeathed by Joseph, to 
ublish them collectively. The editorship of the volume was 
entrusted to M. Latouche. From the surviving brother he re- 
ceived some further poems, and he did his pleasant duty well— 
almost too zealously, for he suppressed some short pieces for fear 
of marring a reputation already made. 

In 1819 the first edition appeared, and a quarter of a century 
after the poet’s death his works achieved a sudden, wide-spread, 
and lasting reputation. Coming when they did, these poems 
served as a key-note to much of the poetry of the nineteenth 
century—were more fittingly introduced then than they 
would have been in the century before ; bringing to that young 
school, born in the spirit-stirring days of revolution, when 
great minds come upon the earth—to Hugo, to Lamartine, to 
de Vigny, to de Musset, a race of poets aflame with the glories 
of an unknown future—fresh, cool, new thoughts of the old 
Greek world—a world of loftier art, of purer ambitions, of more 
unselfish motives than ours, and giving to all mankind, directly 
or indirectly, fresh glimpses of eternal beauty, new renderings of 
an art that neither gold nor fame could sully. Bequeathing us 
all, moreover, as a protest against the materialism that is judged 
by bankers’ balance, that is measured by gratified greed and self- 
satisfied vanity, the story of a strangely unselfish life, a strangely 
unselfish death. 
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Art. VII.—Recent ExprerIMENTS WITH THE SENSES. 


. Elemente der Psychophysik. Von G.T. FEcHNER. Leipzig: 
1860. 

. Handbuch der physiologischen Optik. Von H. HELM- 
HOLTZ. Leipzig: 1867. 

3. Physiologische Untersuchungen im Gebiete der Optik. 
Von A. W. Votkmann. Leipzig: 1863. 

. Beitriige zur Theorie der Sinneswahrnehmungen. Von 
W. Wunpt. Leipzig und Heidelberg: 1862. 


\HE phenomena of sensation constitute in a peculiar manner 
| the borderland of Physiology and Psychology ; for while all 
mental operations undoubtedly imply physiological conditions, 
the direct observation of these conditions is in most cases ren- 
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dered impracticable by reason of their great subtlety and inac- 
cessibility. In the case of the organs of sense, however, physio- 
logical observation is specially favoured. The cause to be ob- 
served being some external stimulus, as a pencil of rays of light, cr 
an adjusted series of weights, which is wholly in the experimen- 
ter’s hand, und may be varied or circumscribed at his pleasure, 
there are presented the most favourable conditions of physical 
experimentation. Further, the comparative isolation and acces- 
sibility of these organs and their nervous connexions, as com- 
pared with the deep-lying and intricate structures of the centres, 
very much facilitate the study of the precise changes to which 
they are liable under the operation of a given external stimulus. 
For these reasons the physiology of the senses has attained a 
very high degree of precision and certainty, and is fast becoming 
the most elaborate department of the science of organism. 

With this increased attention of physiologists to the facts of 
sensation, psychologists have every reason to be content. It is 
perfectly true that much of this experimentation might just as 
readily have been undertaken by the latter in the interests of 
their particular science as by the former; yet they will hardly 
regret that their omissions have been made good by the labours 
of others. Investigations into the precise mode of sensation 
producible by a given variety of stimulus are just of that nature, 
that a student of nervous processes, or of mental operations, 
might equally well have taken them in hand, Of course the aim 
of the two would not be exactly the same. To the former the 
mental element is of secondary importance, being simply a co- 
effect, easily ascertainable, by means of which his inference to 
the real physiological effect may be corrected. To the psycho- 
logist, on the other hand, the mental factor is the essential part 
of the phenomenon. Jt is this that he is studying, and the exact 
conditions of which he seeks to determine. Yet while there is 
this apparent difference in the claims of the two classes of in- 
quirers, the method of inquiry is really the same for both. The 
introduction to the several organs of sense, of a large variety of 
well-ascertained stimuli, and the observation of their effects, 
while necessary for studying the precise physiological functions 
‘of the organs, are just the best means of learning the exact 
nature of sensation itself. 

Simple observation of our sensations by self-reflection, it should 
be remembered, tells us very little about them. By means of 
this we learn to compare, discriminate, and classify them accord- 
ing to their several qualitative peculiarities. But there are many 
other aspects of them which this self-observation tells us scarcely 
anything about. When we wish, for example, to ascertain the exact 
duration of a given sensation, or class of sensations, werfind it 
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necessary to resort to some objective measure of time. Our mere 
unaided feeling of the duration of a pain, for instance, is a very 
vague and feeble means of measurement. We all know how 
commonly in daily life our individual and subjective impression 
has to be corrected by a reference to an objective standard. 
Now, it is just this want of precision in our subjective estimate 
of sensation which renders its systematic study in connexion 
with its objective causes a matter of such psychologic moment. 
In these experiments the external cause, as the stimulus of light, 
is something non-individual, something determinate and uniform 
to all minds ; consequently, it may be precisely measured. From 
this it follows that the resulting sensation receives a new mode 
of measurement. Variations in intensity, duration, &c., which 
could never have received precise estimation from the mere data 
of subjective feeling, may in this connexion with nicely determi- 
nable causes assume the shape of an exact law. No doubt the 
indefiniteness and oscillation of individual feeling will still tend 
to counteract any such effort to quantify sensation. Yet by 
varying the experiments and by taking different states of the 
same individual, as well as many different individuals, an ap- 
proximate estimate of these aspects of sensation, regarded as a 
mathematical function of the exciting physical cause, may be 
arrived at. 

While these experiments of the physiologist thus directly con- 
tribute to the scientific study of sensation, they serve to illustrate 
very copiously the mental processes and laws previously arrived 
at by subjective observation. In order to understand this, it must 
be remembered that the mature sensations here dealt with are 
the product not only of the present external stimulation, but also 
of the individual’s past experiences, It is impossible to produce, 
and at the same time obtain an account of what may be called 
avirgin sensation, such as may be conceived as the impression of 
an infant’s mind ; that is, so far as it 1s capable of existing clearly 
at all, without an accretion of association. Inextricably inter- 
woven with all our familiar sensations are ideas of connected 
experiences, so that it is a matter of extreme difficulty to separate 
the net amount of sensation from the rest of the momentary 
impression. he physiologist, it is clear, must seek to make 
this separation if he is to assign the precise character of the 
effect of the stimulation. Hence these experiments are of no little 
value in adding to our knowledge of the range of memory and 
inference in our most rudimentary mental life. 

In the following account of some of the most interesting of 
recent physiological experiments with the senses, we propose to 
select simply those which bear directly on one of these two re- 
sults: either serving to render more clear and precise the nature 
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and Jaws of sensation, or helping to illustrate and confirm some 
mental law. 

The first class of physiological experiments to be noticed here 
has to do with the measurement of sensation. We have already 
remarked, that our unaided subjective feeling tells us very little 
respecting the exact quantity or duration of a sensation. It is 
only by observing these phenomena in connexion with some fixed 
and nicely definable objective standard, that we are able to 
determine their various aspects of quantity. A number of phy- 
siologists, chiefly German, have occupied themselves with this 
method of measuring the sensibilities of our organism; and 
although many of the results of these investigations appear to 
add little to our knowledge of the general relation between 
nervous stimulation and conscious sensation, they are perhaps 
worth recording as data by means of which such more general 
principles are to be arrived at. 

With respect to the duration of a sensation viewed as the 


effect of a nervous power, there are several points deserving of 


attention. First of all, it is clear that the initiating process 
occupies an appreciable time. It has been estimated that when 
a muscle is made to contract by communicating a short electric 
stimulus to the motor nerve, about one-sixtieth' of a second 
elapses before the effect of contraction becomes visible. Yet no 
method has as yet been discovered of estimating the interval 
between the application of the external stimulus and the com- 
mencement of the resulting feeling. There are two distinct 
questions involved in this unknown interval. ‘The first relates 
to the transmission of a nervous impulse from the periphery to 
the sentient centres. This point has but little psychological 
interest. The second refers to the minimum duration of the 
nervous process in the central regions in order that a distinct 
sensation may result. It is very probable that some limit of 
duration exists below which a nervous change fails to produce a 
sensation, and it is supposable that at all times a vast number 
of such brief and feeble pulses are coursing, so to speak, across 
the regions of the brain without contributing to consciousness 
any of its distinct elements, The number of vague fugitive 
feelings which fill up the interstices of our definite conscious life 
may be conceived as the immature products of too rapidly 
ceasing pulsations in the nervous substance. Any advance to- 
wards the proof and measurement of this minimum interval 
would be of great value in helping to determine the minimum 
duration of a clear sensation. Such a discovery, if possible at 
all, could only be made by means of just such objective experi- 
mentation with the senses as that here described. The physical 
processes taking place in the hidden structures of the brain, lend 
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themselves to no immediate observation, and can ouly be ap- 
proximately determined as the intervening stages between an 
observable stimulation of a peripheral nerve and a discoverable 
effect in the subject’s mind. 

If it be as yet impossible to measure the rate of travelling of 
an inward nervous current, a good deal has been done to deter- 
mine the duration of such a current in the central regions. It 
is a well-known fact, that a nervous change lasts considerably 
longer than the contact of the external stimulus which occasions 
it; and this fact is of great significance in accounting for all 
later or ideal appearances of the sensation. The existence of 
this self-prolonged sensation is best observed in the impressions 
of the eye, and it is here that the phenomenon has received the 
most precise estimation. 

It is well known to students of optics, that when a circular 
dise with alternate black and white sectors is made to rotate about 
an axis, there is a certain rate of rotation above which all single 
impressions of the black and white surfaces cease, giving place 
to a continuous sensation of grey. This is at once accounted for 
by the persistence of a sensation, just spoken of. The impression 
left at any given point of the retina by a white sector, continues 
unabated during the brief interval in which the black sector 
passes over it, and the effect is the same as if the quantity of 
light issuing from the white sectors were distributed uniformly over 
the whole surface of the disc, By ascertaining the time occupied 
by each rotation, and what fraction the breadth of the black sector 
forms of the whole circumference, it is possible to measure the 
exact maximum duration of an impression of light in unabated 
degrees. Different physiologists in attempting this have reached 
different results. Thus Plateau found, that in ordinary daylight 
the time of transition of a black sector, and so of the unchanged 
impression of light, could be made as large as ‘191 seconds. 
Professor Helmholtz, again, says, that with strong lamp-light 
the time of transition must not be greater than 1-48th of a second, 
though in weak moonlight it may be as much as 1-20th.* 
When the light is weaker, it should be added, the time of the 
unchanged after-impression is greater, there being here less ex- 
haustion of the nerve by the succeeding stimulations. Further, 
ditferent coloured light appears to have a different duration of 
after-effect, an impression of blue remaining longer than one of 
red or yellow. On Young’s hypothesis, adopted by Helmholtz, 


* See Helmholtz, “ Handbuch der physiologischen Optik.” Part IT. § 22. 
“Die Dauer der Lichtempfindung.” ‘This work is a complete repository of 
Physiological investigations with the eye, both older and newer, and we shall 
constantly need to refer to it, 
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of three classes of fibres distributed through the retina, sensitive 
only to red, blue and green rays respectively, it must be sup- 
posed that the fibres sensitive to blue are most susceptible of 
this after-effect ; that is, retain the longest the molecular move- 
ments supposed to be set up in a nerve by an external stimulus, 
Plateau has also sought to determine the time during which an 
after-impression of light continues in decreasing intensity. This 
is found to be greater as the acting light is stronger. From this 
it follows that a powerful stimulus of light produces an after- 
impression which begins to fade much sooner than that of a 
feeble stimulus, thongh it has on the whole the longest effect. 
These same experiments with the discs show, too, that the after- 
impression of a light stimulus depends simply on the quantity 
of light falling on a given point of the retina, so that it is just 
the same whether an intense light acts for a brief interval ora 
faint light for a longer interval. 

Another point in connexion with the duration of sensation is 
the time required for exhausting a nerve. When, for example, a 
fibre of the optic nerve has been stimulated for some while, 
instead of the positive effect of an after-impression there appears 
a negative effect in a temporary diminution of its sensibility. 
Hence the phenomena of negative images, or after-images 
(Nachbilder), as the Germans so happily term them. Helmholtz 
tells us that, for having these negative images most distinctly 
and persistently, it is best to let the first stimulating light act for 
a period of five to ten seconds. In this case the positive after- 
effect is evanescent and inappreciable. A negative image of 
bright clouds remains, under these circumstances, as long as eight 
minutes. It is found, further, that different coloured light acts 
differently in exhausting the nerve. According to Young’s view 
of the classes of optic fibres, the complementary image that suc- 
ceeds a long impression of a given colour arises from the tempo- 
rary incapacity of the corresponding class of fibres. Thus, after 
looking some while at a green object, the fibres sensitive to green 
rays become exhausted, so that when the eye is afterwards 
directed to a white object, the part of the retina which received 
the green rays is unaffected by the green elements of the white 
light, and the remaining rays produce a senéation of the comple- 
mentary colour—namely, purple. This exhausting effect is sup- 
posed, like that of the positive after-impression, to be of different 
duration for the different classes of fibres. An impression of 
white light, as afforded by the sun, may sometimes leave a series 
of images of various colours, and this effect is probably due both 
to the various susceptibility of the three classes of fibres to @ 
positive after-impression already alluded to, and also to their 
unequal liability to exhaustion. At the same time it seems im- 
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possible, according to Helmholtz, to assign proportions to these 
two influences in producing the effect described. 

Although both the phenomenon of self-sustaining nervous pro- 
cess and that of temporary exhaustion of the nerve, seem only 
susceptible of accurate observation in the region of visual impres- 
sion, they undoubtedly extend to all departments of sensation. 
Thus it is very easy to observe, at times, a lingering after- 
sensation of tone left by some external stimulus. Possibly expe- 
riments may be extended to these as well as to other classes of 
our sensations. One question presents itself here of great interest 
to the psychologist. Does the degree of persistency of the after- 
sensation vary directly with the degree of facility in ideal repro- 
duction of the sensation? The impressions of the eye, which 
manifest most conspicuously the first quality, are also among the 
most recoverable of our sensations. Further, it has been ob- 
served by Purkinje and Aubert, that an impression of light fades 
away much more quickly on the peripheral parts of the retina 
than at the centre, and it is clear that our visual recollections 
consist almost exclusively of ideas of impressions projected on the 
central regions of perfect vision. Hence it is just possible that 
amore exact method of estimating the duration of this after- 
effect in the other sensations would show this correspondence to 
be uniform. It may be presumed, too, @ priori, that since this 
after-effect is due to a self-sustained activity of the related parts 
of the centres when the peripheral stimulation ceases, it will 
involve the power of central activity without any such peripheral - 
initiation—that is, the appearance of ideal torms of sensation. 
With respect to the liability of the nerves to temporary exhaus- 
tion, this must be considered, in part at least, as a universal pro- 
perty of the cerebro-spinal system, forming the physiological 
basis of the well-known psychological fact, that conscious life 
consists in continual change of state, every impression or feeling 
tending to grow indistinct and feeble after a certain duration. 
At the same time this need of relief does not present itself in the 
same form or degree in al] modes of nervous action. As seen in 
the case of visual impressions, the fibres sensitive to one variety 
of coloured light are much sooner exhausted than those which 
subserve another kind of sensation. It would be interesting to 
inquire whether the demand for temporary cessation is not 
greater in the case of those parts of the nervous system least 
employed in daily life. Apart from the increased facility of 
muscular effect arising from repetition of any class of impression 
or idea, it is quite conceivable that those nervous fibres which 
are most frequently used come to possess an increased capacity 
of unbroken work. If, as seems probable, great liability to ex- 
haustion goes with feeble tenacity of after-impression, the fact 
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just mentioned with respect to the peripheral parts of the retina 
would appear to favour this view of the effect of exercise on the 
working capacity of a nerve.* 

Finally, it may be hinted that if liability to exhaustion varies 
inversely as the power of retaining after-impression, and if this 
latter varies directly as the power of ideal revival or recol- 
lection, we must expect to find among those classes of sen- 
sations least susceptible of this revival the least capacity for 
sustained and unbroken feeling. Thus, for example, tastes ought 
to be much less enduring sensations than visual impressions, 
That is to say, a taste would much sooner grow feeble and require 
variation of impression than a sensation of colour of equal inten- 
sity. Whether this is so may well be left to the individual 
reader to decide from his own experience. 

We may now pass to the consideration of another class of 
investigations into what we may call the dimensions of a sensa- 
tion ; we refer to the large number of recent attempts to measure 
the intensive and extensive magnitude of sensation. By intensive 
magnitude is meant the intensity or force of a sensation, by 
extensive magnitude, its volume, which, roughly speaking, corre- 
sponds to the area of the sentient surface and the number of 
nervous elements acted upon. In both these aspects of sensa- 
tion numerous experiments have recently been made, more 
especially by German physiologists. E. H. Weber led the way 
in his famous discoveries of the various degrees of tactile and 
muscular sensibility resident in different parts of the bodily 
surface. Others have carried similar modes of inquiry into the 
regions of visual sensations. Finally, the results of these many 
experiments have been collected and formulated into a general 
law by Weber's colleague, G. T. Fechner. In giving an account 
of these investigations we shall be able to quote almost entirely 
from this author’s works.+ We shall first of all discuss the 
intensity or force of a sensation only, and leave the more diffi- 
cult topic of its extensive magnitude to the close. 

It is clear that the intensity of a sensation, as distinguished 
from that of its external stimulus, is entirely a matter of sub- 
jective feeling. At the same time, as we have already hinted, 
mere subjective feeling would tell us very little about the 





* On the evolution hypothesis it might be possible to explain any innate 
inequality in this ya for example, between the optic and the gustatory 
nerve, by supposing them to be the effects of long processes of exercise through 
many generations. 

+ Fechner has several statements of his general theory in the “ Abhand- 
lungen der siichsiscien Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften,” His most systematic 
exposition is to be found in his * Elemente der Psychophysik,” and from this 
we have extracted our account of it, 
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general quantitative relations of our sensations. In order to 
reduce these scattered and isolated subjective appreciations to 
something like a general expression, it is necessary to study them 
in conjunction with certain definite variations in the objective 
cause. By this means we may learn how the feeling of magni- 
tude in our sensation varies with changes in the absolute 
magnitude of the object, and so reach a more precise and 
scientific statement of the relation between nervous stimulation 
and sensation, body and mind. This is Weber’s method as it 
has been enlarged and explained by Fechner. 

By mere introspection of our sensations we know, first of all, 
the fact of their equality ; and, secondly, their mutual relations of 
inequality, as greater or less. As a general rule it is impossible 
to say that one sensation is twice or three times as intense as 
another. We do, no doubt, speak of a light as being twice as 
bright as another, or a sound twice as powerful; but such nu- 
merical judgments are very generally indefinite, and involve for the 
most part a reference to some objective measure, as, for example, 
that the sound twice as powerful would produce the same force 
of sensation as the other at twice its distance. Further, it may 
be added that, when the sensations are of different orders, any 
estimation of their relative intensities is very inexact. Thus it 
is often impossible to say that a sensation of tone is more intense 
than another of colour. In cases where our judgment is very 
unwavering, it will be found that we compare the sensations 
mediately by a reference to the average strength of either class. 
Thus, when au impression of light is far above the common 
level of light impressions, and one of sound far below the level of 
sound impressions, we do not hesitate to pronounce one more 
intense than the other. In proportion as the heterogeneous 
sensations have any element in common besides mere force, as a 
feeling of pleasure or pain, they are of course much more sus- 
ceptible of direct measurement.* 

The methods, then, of estimating by objective experiment the 
force of sensation needed to recognise both these limitations—first 





* Still even here we see the impossibility of reaching exact appreciations 
of equality or inequality between heterogeneous feelings. A pleasure of light or 
colour can be much more precisely measured with another pleasure of the same 
sense than with one of another sense, and nobody probably would attempt to 
determine the exact equivalent of a sensuous enjoyment in the sphere of imagi- 
nation. Hence, perhaps, the habit of setting one class of pleasures above 
another because of an average superiority, even though the intensest of the 
inferior class are much greater than the feeblest of the other. We think it 
might be shown that it is this practical device, of great value where exact 
measurement is excluded, which has led to the supposition that pleasures excel 
one another by virtue not only of strength and duration, but Mo of qualita- 
tive differences. 
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of all, that the compared sensations should be of the same genus ; 
and, secondly, that our immediate appreciation of them is con- 
fined to their equality or inequality as greater or less. Acting on 
this plan, Fechner has sought to construct a standard of quantity 
of sensibility for the various parts of an organ, or different states 
of the same part. Fechner’s statement is as follows: the sensi- 
bility of a particular time, or particular part of an organ, is 
reciprocally proportional to the magnitude of the stimulus 
requisite to produce a sensation equal in intensity to a given 
sensation. Thus, if weights of five and six pounds are required 
to produce equal degrees of muscular feeling at the same part of 
the surface at different times, or on different parts of the surface 
at the same time, we may say that the sensibility in the first 
case is to that in the second as 6: 5. 

There is one circumstance that greatly favours the employment 
of this method of measuring sensibility. It is a well-known fact 
that every stimulus must be of a certain force in order that it 
produce any sensation at all. Objective light may actually 
impinge on the retina, yet be of such feeble nature as to be un- 
noticed. So sounds when travelling from any considerable distance 
enter the ear without exciting the auditory nerve to sensation. 
Now, if we can estimate the objective force of:two external 
stimuli which are just adequate to produce sensation on two 
occasions, or at different parts of an organ, we have in their 
ratio a very precise measure of the two sensibilities concerned. 
This measurement of the force of an external stimulus is capable 
of being made very exact in some instances, according to the 
principle of the conservation of force and by meaus of the 
excellent apparatus of physic&f science. Thus, for example, 
Schafhiutl has sought to determine the precise value of the 
physical impetus requisite to produce a sensation of sound. He 
has calculated that a piece of cork weighing 1 milligram falling 
through 1 millimetre on a glass plate produces the faintest 
observable sound, the observer being ‘91 millimetres from the 
plate. It would be interesting to know how far this represents 
the average sensibility of the ear to sound, or how far it is coloured 
by the individual peculiarities of the experimenter. In the case 
of the eye’s sensibility to light it is impossible to determine the 
exact degree of physical light requisite to produce a sensation in 
a perfectly dormant nerve, since, even when all external light is 
excluded from the eye, the nerve is known to undergo a certain 
amount of “ subjective stimulation,” resulting in what Helmholtz 
very aptly terms the Higenlicht of the eye. In the case of 
weights estimated by sense of pressure, it is very difficult to 
determine the minimum pressure perceivable, since other tactile 
feelings, such as a feeling of smooth or rough surface, sense of 
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temperature, &c., interfere with the pure feeling of pressure. 
Finally, in the case of the so-called chemical senses, taste and 
smell, we have as yet no method of reckoning the degree of the 
physical force which forms the stimulus. 

The immense value of this method of determining the precise 
value of the physical force requisite to produce a sensation, con- 
sists in its applicability to different individuals. We cannot 
directly compare the sensations of two or more persons as we 
can those of two organs of the same individual. Still we may 
presume that the least perceivable sensation is a sort of constant 
quantity, the same for all; and in this manner we reach a 
measure of the relative sensibilities of different persons. These 
will clearly be in the inverse ratio of the physical stimuli needed 
to produce a just observable sensation. 

From sensibility to stimuli, or absolute sensibility, Fechner 
distinguishes sensibility to differences in stimuli, or discrimina- 
tive sensibility. While the former may be measured by the 
magnitude of the stimulus required for producing a sensation 
equal in intensity to a given sensation, the latter is to be esti- 
mated by the magnitude of the difference of two stimuli, needed 
to produce a certain change of feeling. In both these cases, the 
greater the objective cause required, the less must the subjective 
sensibility be supposed to be. Thus, if a greater change of light 
intensity is needed to effect a difference of sensation at the peri- 
pheral parts of the retina than is required at the centre, we may 
conclude that the latter parts possess the greater discriminative 
sensibility. 

Here, again, we have the all-important fact that a certain 
amount of change in the objective force of a stimulus is possible 
without any variation in the feeling produced. That is to say, 
there is a certain limit of difference below which our various 
sensibilities are unable to discriminate. This limit, which we 
have found to exist in the case of both absolute and discrimi- 
native sensibility, Fechner denominates by the term threshold 
(Die Schwelle). Its existence, in the case of discriminative 
sensibility, is very easily proved. Objective light, sound and 
pressure may all be made to vary within very small limits, with- 
out the subject, who is experimented with, knowing anything 
of the change. Further, this limit or threshold offers, as in the 
case of absolute sensibility, the best means of measuring two or 
more discriminative sensibilities. Thus, in the instance of com- 
paring two parts of the retina, or two regions of tactile surface, 
It is very difficult to pronounce a change of impression at one 
part to be exactly equal to a change at another. But the fact 
of there heing a least noticeable difference of stimulation makes 
this rough method of estimation unnecessary. For example, in 
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comparing the discriminative sensibility of the palms and backs 
of the hands to pressure, it is only necessary to discover, in both 
instances, the exact amount of objective change required to pro- 
duce the faintest sense of difference, and the ratio of the sensi- 
bilities will be inversely as that of the two amounts of change. 
Similarly this method is perfectly applicable to an estimate of 
the relative degrees of discriminative sensibility of different indi- 
viduals. The smaller the amount of variation in the stimulus 
perceivable, the greater must be the delicacy of the sensibility 
concerned. In this manner, the ear’s sensibility to pitch 1s 
found to be of very different degrees of delicacy in different 
persons. It would also be found, probably, that very wide dif- 
ferences in the eye’s discrimination of colours exist in different 
individuals. If only the exact amount of objective change, in 
the difference of refrangibility of the rays employed, be measur- 
able, it is clear that a very fine test would be offered for deter- 
mining the comparative delicacy of different persons’ visual 
sensibility. 

Hitherto, we have spoken of discriminative sensibility without 
any reference to the absolute magnitude of the sensations dis- 
tinguished. We have spoken of it just as if this were a matter 
of indifference, as if the eye, for example, were able to recognise 
precisely the same amount of difference between very powerful 
and between very feeble sensations of light. But a very little 
reflection shows that this assumption is incorrect. Everybody is 
aware that he is unable to recognise slight differences in weight, 
when the weights compared are very heavy, though these same 
differences are very apparent when the constituents are small. 
So, too, it is demonstrable that the eye, when looking at a very 
bright object, as the sun, is unaware of differences of light inten- 
sity, which, existing between feebler constituents, would afford a 
striking contrast. Hence the question arises, what is the relation 
of the discriminative power of a sense to the magnitude or force 
of the sensations to be distinguished ? 

This question has been clearly apprehended by Fechner, and 
has received at his hands a very complete and systematic treat- 
ment. In effecting this, he has conducted a large series of expe- 
riments, varying in every possible manner the absolute magnitude 
of the stimuli to be distinguished, and always carefully noting 
the ratio of the amount of difference of the stimuli to this abso- 
lute magnitude. The methods of experimentation which he 
adopts are three. The first is that of his predecessor, Weber, 
and is named “the method of just observable differences.” It 
consists in estimating the minimum amount of difference recog- 
nisable at all variations in the absolute intensity of the stimuli, 
and in studying the ratio of such difference to the absolute quan- 
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tity of the stimulation. The second method, named by Fechner 
“the method of correct and incorrect instances,” is more intri- 
cate. When two stimuli—say two weights estimated by mus- 
cular tension—are very nearly equal, the subject of the experi- 
ment will be apt in a large number of trials to make errors as to 
which is the greater. The greater the objective difference, or 
the greater the sensibility of the individual, or of the part tested, 
the greater will be the number of correct as compared with 
erroneous judgments. It is the object of this method to deter- 
mine the exact difference between two stimuli, or the relation of 
the difference to the absolute magnitude of the stimuli, which 
will produce the same proportion of correct and incorrect in- 
stances at all possible values of the stimuli. The third method, 
that of “average errors,” consists in making the person experi- 
mented with seek by aid of subjective impression alone to make 
a stimulus—say a weight, equal to another and fixed one, by 
gradually increasing or diminishing the former. In doing this, 
slight errors will be made, and the object is to determine the 
average error in a large number of trials, and to assign the rela- 
tion of this error to the absolute magnitude of the stimuli 
employed. 

As the result of experiments according to all these three 
methods, Fechner arrives at what he calls a general “ psycho- 
physical law,” and also “ Weber’s law,” since Weber’s experiments 
first distinctly pointed towards it. It may be expressed some- 
what as follows. When we have to do with one and the same 
sensibility, as the muscular sensibility of a given part of the budy 
at a given time, we find that the least recognisable difference 
between two stimuli is not the same absolute magnitude for all 
varieties in the magnitude of the stimuli, but is a constant frac- 
tion of this magnitude, and that only those differences of stimuli 
are felt to be equal whici constitute equal fractions of their re- 
spective stimuli. In other words, the greater the force of stimu- 
lation, the less the power of discrimination, as estimated by the 
absolute amount of difference recognisable. Put another way, 
and more as a psychological law, we may say that the more in- 
tense a sensation, the greater must be the added or diminished 
force of stimulation in order that this sensation may undergo an 
appreciable change of intensity.* 





* Fechner gives this Jaw a mathematical expression. If r=stimulus; e= 
sensation produced by r; de=increment of sensation when r increases by the 
ll oe : eens edr 
infinitesimal quantity dr; then if ¢ is a constant, de=~— 


increment of sensation (de) is constant so long as the ratio of the increment 


That is, the 


of stimulation to the stimulus itself ( ") remains unchanged, Siuce logarithms 


(Vol. XCVIII. No. CXCIII.]—New Sentes, Vol. XLII. No. I. N 
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The full import of this law, from a psychological point of view, 
will have to be spoken of by and by. At present it may be suf- 
ficient to say, that it is a most important step in the process of 
determining and formulating the precise relations of nervous 
processes and mental life. It is clearly connected with those 
facts of nervous exhaustion and need of relief, of which mention 
has already been made. Further, there is little doubt that it 
might, as Fechner seems to think, be extended to the whole 


region of consciousness. Provided only that we could estimate , 


the force of an organic or other stimulus in prompting a given 
form of emotion we should probably find that for every sensible 
increase of the resulting feeling a greater and greater increment 
of initial stimulation is requisite.* 

Confining ourselves, however, to the facts of sensation, we find 
that this psycho-physical law comprises a vast number of very 
interesting facts. These are too numerous to be described in 
detail here, and for a fuller account of them the reader must be 
referred to Fechner’s work itself. 

The most interesting of all our sensibili‘ies is undoubtedly that 
of the eye. The fact that with variations in the intensity of the 
light very unequal differences are perceived, has been ong known. 
Stars are seen in the night, and not in the day, although it is 
demonstrable that in both cases the difference of light intensity 
between them and the rest of the sky is one and the same. Ex- 
periments were conducted, at the end of the last century, by 
Bouguer and have since been repeated by Fechner and Masson, 
in order to determine the relation of this visual discrimination to 
the intensity of the stimulus. Bouguer took two wax tapers of 
equal flame, placed a rod between them and a white screen, s0 
that two shadows were thrown on it, and then gradually removed 
one taper till the shadow thrown by it just disappeared. The 
difference of objective light between the two indistinguishable 
surfaces (the shaded and nonshaded) would clearly be the point 
of just appreciable difference. He calculated from this that the 
eye is able to distinguish 1-64th of a given light intensity. Fechner 
and his friends, adopting the same method, estimated the discri- 
minative sensibility at 1-100th. Masson employed rotating discs, 
and judged that the eye can distinguish a change of 1-12Uth in 
the intensity of light. Each of these results equally answers to 





are known to increase in equal degrees when thé numbers so increase that the 
increment has always the same ratio to the magnitude of the number, we ma 
say that “sensation increases in proportion to the logarithm of the stimulus.” 
* Of course the difficulty in ascertaining this is due to the number of con- 
tributing ideal sources of feeling in an emotion which more than outweigh the 
effect of the initial stimulus and sustain it long after this has ceased to act. 
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Weber's law of sensibility, and it is possible that the want of 
agreement points to considerable differences of discriminative 
vision among individuals, It is only right to add, that Fechuer 
admits the inapplicability of his law to very feeble and to very 
intense impressions of light. Beyond certain limits, both above 
and below, a much smaller fraction of change is recognisable. He 
accounts for these apparent exceptions by supposing that with 
very blinding light some injury is done to the nervous substance 
interfering with its regular function, and that when the external 
stimulus is very feeble the subjective stimulus—the Eigenlicht 
of Helmholtz—has an appreciable effect in blunting the sense of 
difference for external stimuli. 

A very brief reference to the other illustrations of this psycho- 
physical law must suffice. With respect to sounds, it has been 
estimated by Renz and Wolf (Vierordt’s Archiv, 1856), that 
two sounds, whose intensities are in the ratio of 100:72, are 
always clearly distinguished. When the ratio was as 100 : 92, the 
correct judgments only just exceeded the false ones. Volkmann 
experimented with the same sensibility by means of a steel ball 
falling on a steel plate, the weight of ball, height of fall, and 
distance of listener being varied. The result of his experiments 
was much the same as that just named, a ratio of 3: 4 in inten- 
sity being sufficient to afford the observer a confident judgment. 
With respect to the height or pitch of tones, Weber showed that 
equal intervals always corresponded to one ratio in the numbers 
of vibrations of the distinguished tones. This fact is very curious, 
as serving to assimilate pitch with some aspect of force of sensa- 
tion. It may be added, that the phenomena of light impres- 
sion do not confirm the view that rapidity of molecular vibra- 
tion in the stimulus, and so, probably, in the nerve, is equi- 
valent to force or amplitude of vibration. Just perceivable dif- 
ferences of coloured light do not correspond to a constant fraction 
of the absolute number of vibrations, In the case of the muscular 
appreciation of weight, Fechner has supplemented the expe- 
riments of Weber by applying the method of correct and incorrect 
instances to the problem. As a result of a series of trials with 
liftings of one hand in 1856, and with liftings of the two hands 
in 1857, he finds that as the weight is increased and the difference 
increased proportionately, being always the same fraction of the 
first, the fraction representing the proportion of correct to in- 
correct judgments is pretty constant. At the same time a devia- 
tion from this uniformity was discovered at the lower end of the 
series, when the weight employed was 300 grammes. Once more 
Fechner has tested ‘the validity of this law in the case of sensi- 
bility to temperature, and found that within certain degrees of 


temperature (20° R. to bloodheat) the differences just observable 
N 2 
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were always proportional to the elevation of the particular tem- 
perature above a medium point between freezing- point and blood- 
heat (14'7R.). That is to say, by reckoning the intensity of 
heat or cold by its distance from a middle and indifferent point, 
the discrimination was found within certain limits to follow 
Weber’s law. On the other hand, from 20° down to 10° R., the 
sensibility to change was so great that it was impossible to give 
the least noticeable difference a precise value, while below 10° 
this minimum grew larger than was required by Weber's law. 

From all this it appears that for all the senses in which the 
force of the objective stimulus is distinctly appreciable, Weber's 
law is found to have a certain measure of validity. In order to 
erect it into a precise general expression of sensibility, it is neces- 
sary to discover some method of estimating the force of the 
stimuli in the case of sensations of taste and smell, and also to 
account more completely for the slight deviations from this regu- 
larity beyond certain limits of intensity in the sensations. 

‘Thus far we have been speaking of the quantity of a sensation 
in respect of its force or intensity only, and have not discussed 
another aspect of quantity which belongs in some measure to 
most, if not all, of our sensations. We mean the extensive as 
distinguished from the intensive magnitude of a sensation. This 
property of our sensations is connected, as has been hinted, with 
the number of nervous elements involved in the sensation. To 
assume the existence of this aspect of sensation as an ultimate 
fact involves no theory of immediate perception of extension 
under any of its aspects. It simply implies that homogeneous 
sensations—say those of light—are distinguished somehow ac- 
cording to the nervous route along which the stimulation travels, 
and that there is a clear and marked contrast between a sensa- 
tion produced by means of one or a few fibres, and one in 
which a large area of nervous elements takes part, and this con- 
trast is in nowise confounded with that of a great and feeble 
intensity. 

This extensive sensibility, like the intensive, may be regarded 
as absolute or discriminative. By absolute extensive sensibility 
we mean any feeling whatever of extent or volume. This, too, 
has its threshold or limiting condition in the originating stimulus. 
Every stimulus must act on a certain area of the sentient surface 
in order that any feeling of extension or volume may arise.* 
For example, different pencils of rays of very unequal circum- 
ference are nevertheless both felt by the eye to be unextended 





* In the case of visual impression it is known that some area of operation 
is required to produce any sensation at all. This fact, however, bears rather 
on the estimation of intensity than on that of extensive magnitude. 
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points. So different points applied to the skin, though of very 
unequal area, are equally felt to be unextended. This mode of ab- 
solute sensibility, it may be added, is susceptible of just the same 
kind of comparative estimation as that of force or intensity. The 
hand which felt a surface with the least extent of the applied 
stimulus, would clearly be most sensitive to this aspect of 
stimuli, 

It is, however, in the form of a discriminative sensibility that 
the feeling of extension commonly presents itself. In the dis- 
tinguishing of different points and lines, in the comparison of 
linear and superficial magnitudes, this feeling plays a very pro- 
minent part in our knowledge of external phenomena. 

The simplest exercise of this sensibility is the discrimination 
of two adjacent points. Whenever two stimuli, us two rays of 
light, two points of a compass, simultaneously operate on the sen- 
tient surface, it is found that they must be a certain distance 
apart in order that two distinct sensations may follow. This 
mode of determining the relative sensibility to the extension of 
two parts has been made use of by Weber in his now famous 
experiments ou the tactile sensibility of various parts of the 
bodily surface. It has also been employed to estimate the fine- 
ness of visual sensibility on various parts of the retina. Weber 
and Helmholtz found that at the centre of the retina two 
points of light are recognised as such, whose retinal images are 
from ‘0046 to 0052 millimetres apart. Aubert and Forster dis- 
covered that this delicacy of sensibility to extension disappears 
very rapidly from the centre towards the periphery of the retina, 
this decrease being most rapid towards the upper and lower 
parts, least rapid towards the outer regions. All these facts of 
sensibility to points or extension are supposed to be related to 
the area occupied by an elementary nervous fibre. Weber sup- 
poses that two points applied to the skin, in order to be dis- 
tinguished, must lie within the circle of two different nervous 
extremities. Helmholtz, on the other hand, conceives that two 
points of light can only be distinguished when the distance of 
their retinal images from one another is greater than the diameter 
of a retinal element, for otherwise they would fall on the same or 
on two contiguous elements. In the first case he thinks they 
would produce one sensation, in the secoud two, but these would 
not be recognised as the effect of two points, since they might 
equally well follow from a single point whose image is projected 
on the boundary of two elements. 

Of much the same character as this discrimination of points 
are other modes of visual sensibility recently examined by phy- 
siologists. We refer especially to the eyes’ estimate of the de- 
gree of convergence and the amount of dissimilarity of the 
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retinal pictures. The appreciation of distance by one eye by 
means of the feeling of muscular tension in accommodation has 
been recently measured by Wundt,* but this is clearly not a 
case of feeling of extension, since in the experiments alluded to 
any change in the magnitude or position of the retinal image is 
excluded, and the judgment is formed solely by means of the 
degree of intensity of the muscular feeling. On the other hand, 
in an experiment made by Helmhéltz, as to the degree of the 
feeling of similarity of the two retinal pictures, the basis of the 
judgment is clearly a feeling of extension. Helmholtz used 
for this purpose three vertical nails placed at the ends of three 
small pieces of wood at distances of 12 millimetres from one 
another and 340 millimetres from his eyes. He then stood with 
his eyes slightly below the other extremities of these laths, so that 
the line of union of the nails and wood was invisible. Under 
these circumstances he could judge whether the three nails were 
in exactly one vertical plane only by means of the comparison of 
the two retinal pictures. In so far as they were not, it is clear 
that their image on the one retina would have a different local 
arrangement from that of the other. Helmholtz found by this 
means that a slight deviation of the nails from a plane, such as 
would cause a local disparity of the two retinal images of 
‘0044 millimetres, was at once detected, and that thus the deli- 
cacy of the feeling of extension in the comparison of the two 
images of an object is precisely the same as that employed in a 
single eye’s discrimination of points.t 

Of equal interest are some experiments by Wundt on the 
visual estimation of distance by help of the variations in the 
convergence of the two eyes. He used for this purpose a black 
vertical thread, viewed by both eyes through a horizontal slit, 
and moveable to and from the observer. At a distance of 180 
centimetres a change of distance of 3°5 to 5 centimetres was ob- 
servable. An approach of the thread at this distance by 3° 
cent. implies a shifting of each retinal image through 72 





* Wundt made the observer look with one eye at a vertical black thread 
through a slit in a screen. This source of judgment was found to be ver 
vague. At a distance of 250 centimetres nothing less than an approac 
or removal of the thread by 12 cent. was observable. 

It is necessary to distinguish from this perception of similarity or dissimi- 
_— of the two retinal a for stereoscopic vision, the eye’s capability of 


single vision, as measured by the limits of retinal surface within which any two 
points of the two images must lie in order that the corresponding part of the 
object be seen single. This appreciation has also been measured by Volkmana. 
It appears to be of very various degrees of delicacy in different individuals, 
and is clearly determined less by any original mode of sensibility, such as the 
discrimination of points, than by the effects of experienced and disciplined 
attention, 
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seconds angular measure, and this corresponds pretty exactly to 
the least distinguishable distances of retinal points. It should 
be remarked here that one may suppose the eyes to remain fixed 
while the thread is moved to or from them, so that the first 
recognition of the change is due to the shifting of the images on 
the retin, At the same time it is possible that the eyes at once 
follow the moving thread so that the feeling of change of distance 
is simply a mode of the muscular sensibility. 

It remains to inquire whether Weber’s law is in any sense 
applicable to these phenomena of discriminative sensibility as 
applied to extension. Does the discrimination of two extensions 
depend on the absolute magnitude of these extensions, so that 
the greater the magnitude the larger the minimum amount of 
difference noticeable? In order to auswer this question Fechner, 
assisted by Volkmann, has instituted experiments with sight and 
touch. In the case of light they both proceeded according to the 
method of average errors. Fechner employed two pairs of com- 
passes, of which the tips only were visible to the observer. One 
of these pairs was kept fixed and the legs of the other gradualiy 
brought together, or removed from one another, till the observer 
deemed them to be just as far apart as those of the fixed pair. 
Volkmann used three vertical threads, stretched by weights and 
moveable to and from one another, and made the two extremes 
equidistant from the centre according to the judgment of the 
observer. As the result of both these sets of experiments it 
appears that the discrimination of extension depends like that of 
force on the absolute value of the magnitudes employed. Thus 
Fechner found that the magnitude of the average error was about 
gznd of the sum of the magnitudes compared ; and Volkmann 
found it to be from ,'zth to +),th of the same. In other words, 
the amount of error varies directly, and so the degree of discri- 
mination inversely, as the absolute magnitude of the extensions 
compared. Here again it has been assumed that the comparison 
of two lateral distances by the eye is effected by means of 
the various local sensibility of the retinal elements. Probably in 
this exact measurement this is so, though it is no less true that 
the amount and duration of the eye’s movement in passing along 
the given distance afford through the muscular feelings a chief 
instrument of such measurement. Cae 

While these experiments appear to bear out the applicability 
of Weber’s law to our various feelings of extension, Fechner and 
Volkmann both found that with respect to touch no discoverable 
relation exists between the amount of difference observable and 
the absolute magnitude of the extensions compared. Fechner 
hesitates, therefore, to assign to his law any universal validity 
for this mode of discriminative sensibility. 
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One other point deserves mentioning before leaving the 
subject of quantity in sensibility. We have dwelt on an absolute 
and a discriminative sensibility to stimuli. The one is measured 
by the amount of objective force needed to produce a sensation 
of given intensity, say the weakest possible; the other by the 
amount of change, 7.¢., according to the psycho-physical law, of 
the fraction of the absolute stimulus required to produce a 
feeling of change of a given amount, say the least observable. 
Is there any connexion between these two sensibilities thus 
measured ? Does sensibility to difference go parallel to absolute 
sensibility, so that when the latter is diminished by ill-health or 
exhaustion the former falls to a lower fraction? It is proved, 
says Fechner, that this is not the case, but that on the contrary 
any variation of absolute sensibility which intensifies or weakeus 
in the same proportion the effects of two stimuli leaves the 
feeling of their difference unaffected. Similarly with respect to 
the sensibilities of different parts of an organ. Weber's experi- 
ments with weights showed that there is no correspondence 
between the absolute sensibility of a part and its discriminative 
sensibility. Two parts of the bodily surface to which very 
unequal weights appeared to be alike, were in spite of this dif- 
ference of absolute sensibility pretty alike in their power of 
discrimination. The fact that the eye loses with exhaustion 
a measure of discriminative sensibility is explained by Fechner, 
by supposing that~the subjective stimulation already referred to 
interferes in this case in the estimation of differences in external 
light. 


The next important result of a general character furnished by 
these experiments with the senses, after the increased precision 
given to our estimation of quantity in seusation, is to be found 
perhaps in the advance made towards the determination of the 
ultimate elements of sensation. Our mature sensations, the only 
ones we are able to examine immediately, are for the most part 
compounded of numerous elements. ‘Thus, the visual impression 
received from an external object is made up of a number of 
sensations of light, shade, colour, and form. Up to a certain 
point subjective reflexion is able to analyze these into their con- 
stituent parts. In many cases where a given element occurs 
apart from the other factors, whether alone or in other combina- 
tions, it is possible to make a mental separation of it. Yet even 
here the fusion of the elements may be so complete and the 
resulting feeling so unlike its factors that, notwithstanding a dis- 
tinct knowledge of the elements it contains, the mind fails to 
detect their existence in the compound. Still less is it possible 
to effect this separation if two given elements of a sensation 
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never both occur in perfect isolation. Hence we can never be 
certain by mere subjective knowledge that any apparently simple 
sensation is not compounded of other and more elementary 
feelings. The only other way of determining this is by studying 
the nervous processes. Assuming, as seems legitimate, that some 

culiar mode of feeling is effected by every separate nervous 
fibre, the physiologist may by an exact study of these nervous 
elements afford important suggestions as to the ultimate ele- 
ments of sensation. 

The naturalist who has recently done most in this objective 
analysis of sensation is Professor Helmholtz. His now famous 
doctrine of upper tones is a signal instance of this method of 
research. From certain physical facts with respect to sound, he 
was led to infer that in such apparently simple and indivisible 
sensations as the tone of a violin or a vocal sound, there are 
many feeble elements present which go to form the peculiar 
quality of the sound. Since these upper tones never present 
themselves in isolation from the more prominent fundamental 
tones, the mind’s attention fails to disentangle them from the 
composite mass of sensation. Yet they.are perfectly distinct sen- 
sations, produced by means of different nervous fibres, and could 
easily be distinguished if they occurred in less perfect si:mul- 
taneity. Indeed, their discoverer asserts that, with considerable 
discipline in attention, they may be detected even in this close 
fusion of elements when once the mind is aware of their ex- 
istence, and consequently able to lie in wait for them, so to 
speak. The effect of this discovery is clearly to greatly reduce 
the number of elementary auditory sensations. It resolves all 
the sensations.of timbre as well as those of vowel clang into mere 
variations of pitch. 

Very similar to this discovery of Helmholtz is his revival and 
amplification of Thomas Young’s theory, that all our sensations 
of colour are compounded out of three elementary modes of feel- 
ing, namely, sensations of red, green and violet.* The phenomena 
of colour blindness, and a large number of other facts, both 
anatomical and optical, favour the hypothesis, that three classes 
of optic fibres are distributed pretty equally over the surface of 
the retina, which tibres minister respectively to the three modes 
of sensation just mentioned. On this supposition our common 
sensations of colour are never pure elementary feelings, since 
even the purest coloured light of the spectrum is conceived as 
exciting more than one order of fibres. Thus the red rays, 
though they stimulate most powerfully the fibres sensitive to 
red, affect in a feebler degree the other two classes of fibres also. 





‘ ; Maxwell supposes the third elementary sensation to be blue rather than 
violet, 
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Hence, in order to produce a pure elementary sensation, it is 
necessary to incapacitate, temporarily, these other two classes 
of fibres. This may be done by first allowing the eye to rest 
awhile on a mass of the complementary colour, in the seeing of 
which these fibres are chiefly concerned. They then become 
exhausted, according to the principle already spoken of, and 
when the eye is turned to the required colour, an approximately 
pure sensation is obtained. In this way it is possible, by looking 
for example, at a mass of purple, to obtain a subsequent sensa- 
tion of green much purer in tone, that is, less whitish than the 
green of the spectrum. It is needless, perhaps, to point out how 
impotent mere subjective observation had been to discover any 
combining feelings in an ordinary sensation of colour. In point 
of fact, every sensation of colour is, when looked at subjectively, 
one and indivisible. Yet, by means of physiological investigation, 
it becomes possible to determine certain more elementary feel- 
ings, out of which these quasi elements are built up. 

It may be well to observe that this physiological method of 
analyzing sensation has its limits in the number of discoverable 
nervous elements and processes involved in a sensation. If it 
be demonstrable that in mediating a given sensation, two or 
more nervous fibres are employed, it is allowable to assume that 
the resulting feeling is compound, in the sense that it is the 
effect of two or more stimulations, which would apart produce 
distinct modes of sensation. But this does not warrant one in 
subdividing each separate stimulation into separate time-ele- 
ments, and inferring that a sensation of colour, for example, is 
the result of an indefinite number of molecular impulses in the 
nervous substance, each of which may be conceived as producing 
some rudimentary mode of feeling, some vague shock of 
consciousness, Yet this mode of analysis has recently been 
attempted by so eminent a thinker and naturalist as Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and also, and apparently in complete independence, 
by M. Taine.* Such a hypothesis is of great interest to the evo- 
lutionist, but it appears to be excluded from psychology by the 
impossibility of verification by subjective observation. The 
student of mind may gladly accept a physiological contribution 
to the knowledge of sensation, such as the doctrine of 
upper tones, where the alleged elements are in their nature 
capable of being experienced apart. But how is the human 
consciousness to experience the ultimate nervous shocks which 
enter alike into such utterly dissimilar sensations as those of 
tone and of colour? Miiller’s doctrine, that every nerve has its 
specific energy or function, however stimulated, has been con- 





* See Spencer’s “ Psychology.” Second Edition. Part II., chap. i,; also 
Taine’s: we 1 iutelligence.” Livre troisiéme, chap, 1. and ii. 
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firmed by all subsequent researches, and it appears only a verbal 
simplification to speak of the different genera of sensations as 
various combinations of one and the same conscious element. 


Hitherto we have been dwelling on those phenomena of sen- 
sation which appear to have equal importance for the physio- 
logist, and for the psychologist. We now turn to those which 
have a principal bearing on proper psychological laws and truths. 
Our mature and disciplined senses present to us no longer simple 
organic effects of external stimulation, but highly composite 
mental products, perceptions and judgments, in many of which 
the primordial effect of the organic stimulus is nearly lost in the 
compact group of cerebral associates. Hence we may expect to 
find, in experimenting with the organs of sense, numerous illus- 
trations of proper psychological processes. 

As a prominent example of this, we may take the great prin- 
ciple of Relativity, or the Jaw of change, to which the whole of 
conscious life seems to be subject. Every distinct feeling, or 
state of consciousness, means a transition from some unlike 
previous state, and an unbroken uniform state of feeling is an 
impossibility. One part of the physical side of this law was 
neticed in speaking of the temporary exhaustion of the nervous 
fibres by stimulation, and the consequent need of alternation, 
or change of stimulation. This law may be viewed on its nega- 
tive and positive side. That is to say, we may consider the 
inoperativeness of uniform stimulation, or the striking effects of 
sudden and strong contrasts in stimulation. A large number of 
interesting facts in the region of sensation fall under this head. 
We will only allude to one or two. We soon grow accustomed 
to a uniforin temperature in the surrounding atmosphere, and 
after a certain time, are scarcely aware of its existence. Uniform 
pressure, such as the atmospheric, and in a less degree that of our 
own body, and our clothes, soon ceases to produce any sensation. 
In visual sensations we find the same law operative. What are 
called the subjective phenomena of vision, the effect of the eye’s 
structure and contents on the impression of light, are, for the 
most part, inoperative on consciousness. It is only under extra- 
ordinary circumstances, or in exceptional states of health and 
nervous energy that we notice these phenomena. A highly 
characteristic example of this process is to be found in the non- 
perception of the shadows demonstrably thrown by the blood 
vessels of the retina on its nervous layer. Ordinarily these 
shadows fall on the same nervous elements, and so produce no 
effect. But Helmholtz describes an experiment by which light 
is made to enter the eye by an unusual route, namely, through 
the sclerotica, as far as possible behind the cornea, and the 
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effect of this is, that the shadows of the vessels now falling 
obliquely on new nervous elements, are distinctly perceived. 

The increased distinctness and force of sensation due to mag- 
nitude of transition are abundantly illustrated throughout the 
whole region of sensation. This may be viewed under two 
aspects ; first of all, in respect to intensity or quantitative dis- 
tinctness; and secondly, as to qualitative distinctness. As an 
instance of the former, we may refer to the psycho-physical law 
of Fechner itself. That in estimating immediately, and without 
help from objective measures, the amount of difference or change 
between one sensation and another, we really start from the 
magnitude of the original sensation as our standard, is nothing 
but a restatement of the law of Relativity. Every feeling of 
quantity is, strictly speaking, relative ; we know nothing of mag- 
nitude, except by comparison. Hence, in the experiments 
described by Fechner, since the observer knows nothing of the 
absolute magnitude of the stimuli, he can only appreciate the 
magnitude of the new sensation in its relation to the foregoing. 
In other words, our sensations have no fixed numerical value as 
to intensity or extension, but acquire, in every new recurrence, a 
temporary value from the adjacent feelings, with which they are 
comparable. Hence it follows that a given sensation, that is the 
effect of a given stimulus, which, coming after a feeble one, seems 
of considerable intensity, would lose this value when following a 
much more intense antecedent. At the same time, the precise 
numerical value given to this law of variation, by Fechner’s law, 
is clearly a great addition to the bare fact of relativity, serving, 
as has already been remarked, to define much more exactly than 
had before been done, the mode in which change of stimulation 
impresses consciousness, * 

In the eye’s estimation of magnitude as well as intensity, 
there are numerous illustrations of this law. Some of the optical 
illusions respecting magnitude and direction are among the most 
troublesome problems of tle science, and are very far trom being 
adequately explained. Others, again, clearly rest on the relative 
character of our visual appreciation. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that a line or angle distinctly divided into parts 
always looks larger than an equal magnitude undivided. The 
reason seems to be that in the former instance we at once see 
the whole as a greater in relation to its contained parts, whereas 
in the other this impressive element is wanting. 





* Wundt suggests (‘Lehrbuch der Physiologie des Menschen,” p. 477) 
that the proper significance of Fechner’s law is psychological. ‘This is scarcely 
an accurate account of the matter. It embodies and illustrates the law of 
relativity ; but it has a psycho-physical value over and above this, 
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Very curious, again, is the operation of this principle in the 
estimation of distinct quality in sensation. We customarily speak 
as though the psychological effect of stimulation in a given 
nervous fibre were a fixed and definite phenomenon, and this is 
approximately true. Yet numerous experiments show that 
these effects vary, within certain limits, according to their ante- 
cedents or concomitants. Nor are these variations altogether 
referable to the fact of temporary exhaustion of the nerve. 
When after tasting sweet marmalade my cup of tea seems un- 
sweetened and brackish, it may be presumed that the gustatory 
nerves have been temporarily rendered less susceptible of that par- 
ticular mode of stimulation which results in a sensation of sweet- 
ness. But when it is found that an impression of colour on a 
particular part of the retina varies very appreciably according to 
the other colours of the field simultaneously perceived, this 
seems to point to a very general mental law, the exact physical 
counterpart of which it would perhaps be difficult to assign. 
The phenomena of optical contrast are of very great interest to 
tke psychologist, and will have to be spoken of again presently. 
As a single instance of the operation of contrast in rendering a 
visual impression sharp and distinct, we may mention the fact 
that two adjacent colours in the field of vision always tend to 
appear too contrasted, and to approximate to complementary 
colours along their common boundary. The effect of this un- 
conscious comparison on the qualitative peculiarity of a sensation 
is thus seen to be greatest when the loci of the compared im- 
pressions on the sentient surface are very close together. This 
is probably due to the fact that such proximity allows of the 
most favourable comparison by two consecutive acts of attention, 
without it being necessary that the two impressions should fall 
alternately on precisely the same nervous elements.* 

Another psychological fact that receives frequent illustration 
in recent experiments with sensation is the influence of attention 
on our mental life. It is a well-known fact that when the mind 
is strongly preoccupied and attention engaged, many vague feel- 
ings and ideas flit through the mind without leaving any durable 
trace in memory; aud more than this, nervous processes which 
would under ordinary circumstances powerfully impress con- 
sciousness, rem&in without any appreciable effect. Thus to a 
man deeply intent on reading, moderate sounds fail to have any 





* This can only be hazarded as a possibility, for the eye’s movements are so 
rapid, and so involuntary. in character, that we can never be certain such an 
eflect is not due to consecutive stimulations on the same nervous elements. It 
will be seen that the question of the real nature of attention, to be spoken of 
more fully presently, is involved here, 
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disturbing effect, and even a serious physical hurt may be un. 
noticed in the agitation of a fight, or a flight from danger. At 
the same time this influence of preoccupation has its limits, 
which it would be very interesting to inquire into. However 
engaged a person may be, a stimulation of light or sound of a 
certain force can hardly fail to arouse him. 

The directing of attention is a voluntary act, and proceeds ac- 
cording to the influence of some practical end. Where sucha 
motive force is wanting, we find that sensations and feelings 
escape notice, so to speak, that is, fail to rise into clear conscious- 
ness as distinct mental elements. On the other hand, the pre- 
sence and influence of a powerful inducement, by detaining 
attention, serves to draw, so to speak, these vague and indistinct 
impressions into the focus of distinct consciousness. 

Each of these processes may be easily traced in the region of 
visual and other sensation. As interesting cases of impressions 
escaping consciousness, we may cite the subjective phenomena 
already spoken of, the lacuna in the field of vision, due to the 
blind spot, the presence of double images of objects lying far out 
of the horopter. All these phenomena pass customarily un- 
noticed, though it is possible, under certain circumstances, to be- 
come aware of them by a deliberate effort of attention. It is the 
same effect of inattention which, as Helmholtz very clearly points 
out, causes the first net impression in an act of perception to be 
so often lost to consciousness in the inferred part which has the 
only practical value for us. The proper understanding of the 
relations of pure Sensation and Inference, to which we shall pre- 
sently have to turn, is only possible by remembering how impo- 
tent any part of an impression must be which fails, either by its 
inherent force or by its practical interest, to arrest attention. 

On the other hand, a purposed act of attention will frequently 
extend the borders of conscious life by discovering impressions 
heretofore obscure and unknown. In this manner any person 
may discipline himself to observe a number of optical phenomena. 
So, too, according to Helmholtz, we may bring ourselves to 
notice the upper tones which blend indistinguishably to the ordi- 
nary ear in a rich vocal note. A very curious instance of the 
effects of attention is to be found in the so-called ‘rivalry’ 
(Wettstreit) of the fields of vision. When we look through a 
microscope at two different colours, we do not, according to 
Helmholtz and other eminent opticians, receive a sensation of 
the mingled colours, but see now the colour affecting one eye, 
now that of the other. The same is true of two perfectly distinct 
figures or forms. A very slight amount of ideal anticipation, 
says Helmholtz, is sufficient to bring the one rather than the 
other into view. 
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It would be interesting to know the precise physiological 
equivalent of this effect of attention. It is commonly assumed 
that attention being a matter of the will, can only be directly 
operative on the voluntary muscles, adjusting them for a more 
favourable reception of impression. No doubt this is one 
chief factor in the process. But there are facts which seem 
to favour the supposition that an act of concentrated attention 
effects a flow of energy not only along the motor, but also 
through the sensory fibres of the organ, or part of the organ 
concerned, rendering them highly susceptible of external stimu- 
lation. A striking example of what we mean may be found in 
the ease with which we may “conjure up,” to use a colloquial 
phrase, all manuer of subjective tactile feelings, such as prickings, 
ticklings, &e. The amount of muscular adjustment possible in 
the case of a great part of the tactile surface is very trifling ; 
and these feelings seem to lend support to the view that atten- 
tion, by effecting somehow an increase of nervous energy in a 
particular set of sensory fibres, predisposes an organ or a part of 
an organ to the reception of impressions. Of course, if this be 
so, every persistent act of attention has a characteristic danger, 
since this predisposition may very easily pass into a subjective 
feeling which is easily mistaken for an objective impression. 
This source of error ought to be allowed for in such conclusions 
as those of Helmholtz and others, that upper tones may, by an 
effort of attention, be distinguished in a musical note.* 

It only remains to point out, in connexion with the subject of 
attention, that correctly speaking some measure of attention is 
a necessary factor of every distinct sensation. No doubt there 
are myriads of vague feelings constantly flitting through the 
outer regions of consciousness, which being unnoticed cannut be 
recalled by memory. Yet even these are scarcely to be dignified 
by the name of sensations. They lack those elements of discri- 
mination and comparison without which no distinct mental state 
is possible, Still less is it allowable to speak of “sensations” 
wholly out of consciousness, the unknown correlatives of those 
nervous processes which fail to affect the conscious mind. The 
assumption of any such correlatives appears to us highly unscien- 
tific; and certainly they should not be designated by a term 
which usually connotes a measure of that attention and distinct 
consciousness which are here supposed to be wanting. 





* A real instance of this effect of anticipation in misleading perception is 
quoted by Helmholtz. Goethe and Brewster both asserted that they could see 
blue and yellow light in green light, though it is now held that green 
light is elementary in its nature, These observers had a strong predisposition 
to detect blue and yellow in green from their familiarity with the effects of com- 
bining pigments. 
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The remaining phenomena of sensation to be considered here, 
involve the distinct effects of past experience through association. 
These processes reach too deep into the fabric of our mature 
sensations for the physiological experimenter to overlook them ; 
and the recent investigations which we are more particularly 
considering here add many new and interesting examples of 
the mode in which the present bears the impress of the past. 

The effects of association are to be found not only in the more 
passive side of sensation, but also in those numerous and varied 
movements which, though little observed, accompany and con- 
dition sensation. Our voluntary movements are learnt by a very 
slow process. At first they are probably random and undi- 
rected, and they come to be definite through the associations of 
sensation which grow up about them. Knowing nothing of our 
voluntary muscles, or the motor nerves by means of which they 
are made to contract, we are incapable of originating any definite 
variety of movement, except so far as it is marked off by a par- 
ticular variety of feeling. These associated feelings are not only 
those of the muscles themselves, but also the passive sensations 
which are found to follow the movement. As an example of 
this process, we may refer to the very elaborate and delicate 
movements of the eyes, which are scarcely ever noticed, and are 
guided by the practical ends of distinct impression. It is pos- 
sible to reproduce in experiment the very process by which 
these movements come to be learnt and executed. Professor 
Helmholtz gives us a very interesting example of this. It was 
shown by Donders, and has been established by the subsequent 
investigations of Listing and others, that with every change of 
direction of the axis of vision in relation to the head, there is a 
definite and invariable amount of rotation about this axis (Rad- 
drehung), though the muscular apparatus of the eye easily allows 
of a large variety of such rotations for every movement of the 
axis. ‘That other rotatory movements might be combined with 
a given direction of the axis, Helmholtz proves by means of an 
experiment. He uses for this purpose a combination of two 
prisms, the joint effect of which is to produce a slight amount of 
apparent rotation in the parts of the object looked at. When 
these are held before one of the eyes, and an object fixed with 
both eyes, it is clear that the image projected on the retina of 
the eye so armed does not fall on the points or nervous elements 
which, under ordinary circumstances, correspond to the parts of 
the other retina now affected. The consequence is, that double 
images of the object are seen, Yet after a number of efforts 
Helmholtz found that the eye learns to alter its rotation, so as 
to bring the two retinal images on corresponding parts. In a 
similar way the customary combinations of adjustment and con- 
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vergence come to be altered by the use of glasses, and by the 
constructions of the stereoscope. Even a certain amount of 
divergence of the axes, and of disagreement in height may be 
effected when, as in the case just described, these exceptional 
moveménts are rendered necessary for distinct vision. 

It may be well to point out how these discoveries as to the 
nature of the eye’s movements discountenance the supposition 
of any innate acquisitions in the region of voluntary action. If 
an inherited predisposition is ever produced by the accumulated 
experiences of progenitors, one would expect to find it in the 
movements of the eye. And yet Helmholtz is disposed to view 
the whole of these phenomena as the product of many tentatives 
and effects of association in the history of the individual himself. 

Stull more plainly, however, do we see the effects of association 
in the gradual transformation of our elementary sensations into 
the apparently simple intuitions of our mature minds. No one, 
we presume, would deny that association enters very largely into 
our external perceptions; yet there may be very different 
opinions as to the extent of this influence. Nothing but a long 
and laborious study of the phenomena of the higher senses, 
more especially that of vision, can give a just impression of the 
depth to which it reaches in our mental life. 

At first sight, indeed, it may well seem a futile task to attempt 
to separate the pure elementary sensations from all the added 
effects of repetition and comparison of impressions, as well as 
those of associated ideas. As we have already seen, the quality 
of a sensation may be found by experiment to undergo a change 
simply inseonsequence of the absence of some customary foil or 
contrast by which to bound it. There is little doubt that to the 
colour-blind the visual impressions received are qualitatively 
affected by the absence of so many’of our elements of discrimi- 
uation or contrast. How then can we assume the existence of 
any element in sensation perfectly independent of such extra- 
neous influence, the pure result of a peculiar variety of nervous 
stimulation ? 

This difficulty is only an apparent one. It may be impossible 
to determine the precise boundary line between sensation and 
inference (in its widest sense), yet they are both known to exist. 
The sensation of green, for example, which I now receive from 
an impression of light on a given class of optic fibres, undoubt- 
edly owes much of its clearness and sharpness to rapid and im- 
perceptible comparisons with previous like and unlike sensations ; 
yet these very comparisons involve something fixed in the sensa- 
tion itself, some property which must be referred to the pecu- 
larity of the nervous process. The visual impression which I 
receive from a green leaf may be very vague through inattention 

([Vol. XCVILL. No. CXCLI1.]—New Sexigs, Vol. XLIL. No, 1. O 
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and the want of the recognising act of consciousness ; yet it has 
that which prevents my confounding it with red, and compels 
me, on an instant’s reflection to classify it with a vaguely defined 
group of greens, and the next related sensations of colour. The 
precision of the last or inferential part of the process depends of 
course on the distinctness of visual recollection, and on the proxi- 
mity of similar and contrasted impressions. Hence in the ex- 
periments alluded to, slight errors occur in the recognition of 
colours through some unwonted arrangement of the field, whereby 
the necessary elements of comparison are removed. 

Professor Helmholtz rightly finds a negative characteristic of 
the elementary or instinctive part of a sensation in the inability 
of any circumstance clearly traceable to experience to overcome 
and expel it. Ifa part of an impression, however elementary it 
may seem, is sometimes overcome and changed into its opposite 
by a mere element of inference or effect of experience, it is clear 
that it is not the pure result of the nervous stimulation, but de- 
pends, in part at least, on further and cerebral processes.* In 
this way, for example, we know that a person’s recognition of a 
colour is in part an act of inference. The science of optics is 
full of the most startling illustrations of this displacement of in- 
ferences, so rapid and mechanical that they easily appear intui- 
tions to persons ignorant of these facts. What, for instance, 
seems more of a direct intuition than that I see an object of a 
particular colour? Even if distance and magnitude be shown to 
be processes of inference, and so liable to occasional error, one 
would suppose that in seeing external colour there is not the 
slightest room for false inference. Yet the phenomena of simul- 
taneous contrast go to show that every projection of an 
impression of colour into the object-world is an inference, and as 
such may be erroneous. Thus if, repeating Meyer's experiment, 
we look at a small piece of gray paper laid on a sheet of green 
paper, and covered by a thin sheet of white letter-paper of exactly 
the same size as the coloured sheet, we shall find that the little 
piece appears no longer to be of a gray, but of a strong rose-red 
hue; whatever the colour of the under sheet, the giay scrap 
appears complementary to it. The reason of this illusion seems 
to be, that we conceive the covering to be greenish instead of 
white, the green of the under sheet shimmering through the 
thin covering, and so reason that where the gray scrap lies, the 
pure retinal impression of which must be a dull white, there isa 





* This proposition must not, Helmholtz says, be converted. Not every 
accretion of inference is capable of being expeiled even by the most forcible 
contradictory evidence, otherwise there would be none of that discrepancy 
between conception and belief which Mr. Mill has so fully exposed. 
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red colour beyond the supposed greenish veil. In other words, 
the actual sensation of white derived from this part of the object 
is resolved into two elements—namely, those of the comple- 
mentary colours, green and rose-red, and our attention is fastened 
to the latter as the contrast to the rest of the field. Such errors 
of inference in the perception of objective colour are no doubt 
very slight, and closely limited by certain conditions; yet the 
very fact of their possibility shows that our supposed intuition 
of an olject’s colour is a different thing from our pure subjective 
impressions or sensation of colour, and being an inference may, 
in certain cases, be counteracted by other suggestions of ex- 
erience. 

The great field for this disguised play of inference is that of 
our quasi intuitions of space, as extension, distance, magnitude, 
ke. Nothing seems more clear to a person unaccustomed to 
analytical reflection, than that our eye has an immediate know- 
ledge of these spacial relations. Yet ever since the famous 
denial of Berkeley, more accurate knowledge of the eye and its 
function has been gradually upsetting the popular creed, A 
large number of the facts thus brought to light—such as the 
celebrated discoveries of Wheatstone—are now familiar to all 
psychological students, and we suppose it may be safely assumed 
by this time that at least distance is no part of the retinal im- 
pression, but is only capable of being suggested to the eye by 
the various feelings of adjustment and convergence and change 
of retinal picture. As with distance, so with direction. It is 
provable that the eye has no instinctive knowledge of the direc- 
tion of a visible object, but that this no less than distance is an 
inference supplied by associations with our motor and tactual 
experiences. Helmholtz describes an experiment by which the 
acquired character of this perception is strikingly shown. If 
me takes two prisms and places them in the framework of a 
pair of spectacles, with their angles of refraction both turned 
left, the optical effect of these glasses is to make all objects appear 
to be shifted to the left of their actual situation. If one, then, 
seeks to fix the exact direction of a particular object, and having 
closed the eyes, tries to reach it with his hand, he will find him- 
elf feeling too much to the left. But when these trials have 
been repeated frequently enough, he will gradually learn to hit 
the required object. If, when this stage is reached, he removes 
the spectacles and tries as before, with closed eyes, to reach an 
object, his hand will wander too much to the right. Further, if, 
when the right hand has learnt to reach an object first looked at 
through the glasses, the left hand be tried, the eyes being again 
closed, the observer will find himself able to reach the object just 
as easily and certainly as with the right. This appears to prove 
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conclusively that it is the eye and not the hand which has altered 
its appreciation of direction. The newly instructed eye has come 
to see the object left of its previous direction in exactly the same 
sense in which it used to see it in this direction, the quasi intui- 
tion being in both cases an inference as to motor and other ex- 
periences lying outside the limits of visual impression. 

Another fact which throws much light on the derivative or 
acquired nature of our perception of direction has been esta- 
blished by Hering. If, after both eyes have looked at a very 
distant object, so that the axes were parallel, the right eye be 
closed, and the other then accommodated for a nearer point in 
its previous line of vision, this new object will not appear in the 
same direction, but shifted to the left. Yet the open eye re- 
mains fixed in the same direction, and only the closed eye has 
moved to a state of convergence. It follows from this, that the 
position of the closed eye helps to determine an eye’s sense of 
direction. Hering and Helmholtz both represent this fact by the 
supposition of an imaginary eye midway between the two eyes 
Each of our real eyes sees objects in the direction of the axis of 
such a cyclopean eye. This estimation of the direction of all 
nearer objects from a point midway between the two eyes ac- 
cords, as Helmholtz says, with the supposition otherwise proved, 
that direction is not an intuitive perception of the eye, but an 
inference from the position of both eyes in relation to one another, 
the real thing inferred being the particular mode of movement 
which my hand would have to make if setting out from the 
median plane of my body, or which my body itself would have 
to make, in order to come into contact with the given object. 

Finally, there is the more intricate question as to whether the 
eye at rest has any immediate knowledge of lateral extension 
together with form and magnitude. On a first view of the 
matter it seems self-evident that the retina being itself extended, 
any impression on its nervous element, will contain immediate 
information of these special properties. Yet all the facts go to 
show that the eye’s perception of extension is as much derived 
as its knowledge of distance. All that is required in order to 
explain the phenomena of optics is to attribute a qualitative 
difference of sensation of some kind or another to the different 
nervous fibres of the retina, by which an impression on a par- 
ticular element will somehow appear unlike those on other 
elements, the distinguishing quality of each fibre being some- 
thing constant, so that any new impression on the same element 
will at once be recognised as like previous ones in this respect. 
What this difference of local sign (Localzeichen) really is we 
cannot in the nature of the case discover, since ea hypothesi it 
has long ago been buried under associations derived from our 
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other organs. Yet that it exists and is of a very precise nature 
must be assumed in order to account for the nice discriminations 
and recognitions of the tutored eye. For instance, it is proved 
that the comparison by the eye of linear magnitude is only exact 
when the lines are so situated that the eye, moving according to 
the laws of rotation already referred to, is able to superpose, so to 
speak, the image of the second line on exactly the same series of 
retinal elements as that occupied by the first. In other words, 
the feeling of duration of muscular movement is much less exact 
than that of the coincidence or non-coincidence of nerve-fibres 
affected. The exquisite microscopic fineness of the optic fibres 
gives to the eye its distinguishing clearness and accuracy of 
space perception, although in every case these perceptions refer 
to extra-visual, or, at least, extra-retinal, modes of sensibility. 
We are unable to cite all the optical facts which support the 
derivative theory of visible extension. Professor Helmholtz has 
one eminent service in bringing them into their right promi- 
nence and showing their bearings on the rival theories.* Per- 
haps the most conclusive refutation of the innate or intuitive 
theory is to be found in the phenomena of single and double 
vision, An exact study of the range and limits of single vision, 
such as are set forth by Helmholtz, shows the enormous diffi- 
culues belonging to all theories of identical points in the two 
retin having, ab ditio, one and the same feeling of extension. 
Indeed, this supposition is directly contradicted, according to 
Helmholtz, by some of the newest discoveries in stereoscopic 
vision. On the other hand, these same phenomena receive an 
easy and satisfactory explanation from the empirical or deriva- 
tive hypothesis. The precise situation of the corresponding 
points of the two reting, the margin within which an impression 
will coalesce with that of a given point in the other retina, the 
phenomena and limitations of relief,—all these things are fully 
accounted for on this theory ; and should any of our readers be 
still in doubt on the point, we can only refer him to the 
exhaustive treatment of the subject by Professor Helmholtz.t 
How the intuitionalist proposes to deal with the host of well- 





ne “Physiologische Optik.” Dritter Abschnitt, § 33. Kritik der 
leorien. 

+ It strikes us as a pity that Mr. Monck did not take the trouble, before 
writing bis ingenious but very hasty essay on “ Space and Vision,” to look at 
Helmholtz’s masterly work. He could hardly fail, by so doing, to see the 
meagreness of his few plausible arguments for the eye’s intuition of its own 
retinal space, beside the long array of facts there drawn up against such an 
hypothesis. This negligence appears all the more singular as Mr. Monck so 
often expresses his wish to test his theory by the more intricate optica 
phenomena, 
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established illusions of the senses we are at a loss to understand, 
Yet this is certainly his most urgent business. On the supposi- 
tion that immediate sensation is an infinitesimal quantity, and 
that a large proportion of what seems to us immediate and 
intuitive is the product of past experience, it is no mystery that 
our senses should deceive us. All that is required is to arrange 
a set of external conditions by means of which the modicum of 
immediate sensation may be produced apart from those adjuncts 
which customarily attend it and have become so inseparably asso- 
ciated with it. This device is effected by a large part of those 
experiments which physiologists have recently instituted. On 
the other hand, if we are to accept the old theory of an intuitive 
knowledge of space relations, what is the meaning of all these 
signal failures of the intuitive faculty? A single instance of 
error is sufficient to destroy the venerable and amiable notion of 
an infallible consciousness, and if the phenomena of external 
perception continue to be referred to this department of know- 
ledge, we shall scarcely envy its possessors the mental comfort 
which is said to flow from a perfect reliance on the veracity of 
consciousness. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to remind the reader that 
no number of such experiments as those here described can at 
all affect the question of an independent external world. Phy- 
siologists who experiment with an individual’s sensations by 
means of external stimuli necessarily assume the antithesis of 
the external and internal, which, indeed, nobody questions ; and 
it is not their province to inquire into its final significance, but 
simply to determine the various aspects of their co-existence and 
to formulate its laws. Thus, when it is said, for example, by 
Helmholtz that our sensations are signs which for the most part 
we disregard, except so far as they indicate objective facts, this 
statement by no means necessitates a belief in something inde- 
pendent of mind; for, on the Idealist’s theory, no less than 
on the Absolutist’s, our single, individual impressions are 
unimportant as compared with the permanent assurance of 
impressions to all minds, and a large part of passive sensation is 
of little account, except as suggesting modes of voluntary action 
by means of which some evil may be arrested, or the store of our 
daily happiness increased. 
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CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


The Foreign Books noticed in the following sections are chiefly supplied by Messrs 
WitiiaMs & Noreate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, and Mr. Nurr, 279, 
Strand. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


UBLISHED sermons do not usually attract the reading public. 
Still less do they attract that class of readers who think and 
reason, who thirst-for books that instruct. The causes of such dis- 
inclination to printed sermons are patent. The pulpit is seldom 
noted for higher excellences than platitudes, or the repetition of dog- 
matic propositions remote from men’s business and bosoms. As theo- 
logical sects and parties are numerous, their pulpit effusions necessarily 
present a diversified character. Even within the range of orthodoxy, 
sermons differ widely in complexion. They are argumentative, didac- 
tic, rhetorical, impassioned, practical, mystical, doctrinal, dull; and 
the ideas are arranged according to the varying taste of the writers, or 
that of the audiences addressed. Dr. Mac Ivor’s volume’ presents the 
substance of several sermons preached in,a college chapel. They are 
therefore of an ad clerum nature, not of the popular sort adapted to an 
ordinary congregation. After defining religion, and showing its origin, 
functions, and criterion, he illustrates the laws of religious progress, 
which he calls succession or growth, co-existence or co-operation, unity 
or life. The instruments which the Holy Ghost uses in developing 
religion are faith, the church, aud the Bible. A wide field is traversed 
in the discussion of these topics. Dr. Mac Ivor is a man of culture, and 
has read extensively in books of philosophy. He is familiar with 
Butler’s Analogy, and builds on the basis of its principles. He sub- 
jects the Bible to a legitimate process of reasoning, and unfolds what 
he believes to be its meaning. He is no slave to the letter. His 
views of theology are liberal to a certain extent. But he is not an 
exact thinker, and moves awkwardly among the ideas he wishes to 
express. Encumbered with the leading dogmas of orthodoxy, the 
materials of his volume lack lucidity of arrangement, largeness of view, 
and a right apprehension of the Bible as a whole. His philosophy is 
better than his theology; though the former is not unexceptionable 
in all particulars. In consequence of the heavy style, which is not 
counterbalanced by superiority of thought, the reader’s task in 
perusing the vglume is not an easy one. Like the majority of eccle- 
siastics, the author is unacquainted with the best results of modern 
criticism on the Bible, and adopts the old phraseology which implies 
that Moses wrote the Pentateuch and David the Psalms. A variety 
of senses is also wrongly assigned to the words of Scripture. We 





1 “ Religious Progress: its Criterion, Instruments, and Laws.” By James 
Mac Ivor, D.D., M.R.1.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. 
Vol. I, London; Longmans, Green and Co, 
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regret to see a man of intelligence and culture ignorant of the first 
principle of interpretation. The best part of the volume is Note E; 
that which evidences most acuteness is Note A. But his language 
about faith, religion, theology, man’s sensibility to the unseen, should 
be more accurate. The opinions of the author are in some respects 
beyond and better than the stereotyped ones; but they are still 
behind the philosophically true. 

Mr. Brooke’s “ Christ in Modern Life’’* approaches the model of 
what sermons should be. The volume contains twenty-seven dis- 
courses, written in a graceful style, and implicitly based throughout on 
that which seems to be the cardinal doctrine of the Broad Church 
party, the Incarnation. Assuming this doctrine as a fact, the author 
supposes that the ideas which Christ made manifest are capable of 
endless expansion to suit the wants of men in every age; and that 
they do expand with the progress of the race. In them lies, as the 
preacher thinks, the solution of our religious, political, and social 
problems. The defect under which Mr. Brooke’s belief labours is the 
nonapprehension of what ideas were really Christ’s, for the gospels 
leave this uncertain ; and the attaching of ideas which are the result 
of modern advancement to Christ’s, as though they were the natural 
and necessary outcome of the latter. The sermons themselves are 
superior specimens of pulpit addresses. They contain good thoughts 
clothed in appropriate, often eloquent, diction, ‘Those on immortality 
are beautiful; that on prayer in relation to natural: law evinces con- 
siderable ability and breadth of view. Judaism and Christianity, the 
fourth sermon, is less satisfactory. The author’s forte seems to lie in 
the explanation of mental states and emotions under the influence of 
spititual motives; in a delicate apprehension of Christ’s character ; 
and in the tact with which he presents the best aspects of Christianity 
to the acceptance of others. The volume may be recommended as a 
favourable example of Broad Church teaching at the present day. 
The time, however, must soon come, when the central position of that 
party will be untenable, and the teaching of Jesus be better under- 
stood in its essential distinction from Paul’s. 

Dr. Newman’s Sermons® possess many merits. With all the acute- 
ness, subtilty, and vigour of intellect which belong to him, with his 
varied knowledge of books and of human nature, he discusses a variety 
of subjects not usually treated in discourses, or fitted for ordinary 
hearers. In an academic pulpit, however, where university men are 
the audience, such sermons as the present are appropriate. The chief 
subject handled is the relation of faith and reason, which is both 
ethical and theological, involving philosophical as well as dogmatic 
considerations, and presenting peculiar difficulties. While admiring the 
ability of the author in explaining such a theme, we feel disappointed 





* ‘Christ in Modern Life: Sermons preached in St. James’s Chapel.” By the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. London: Henry S. King and Co. 

3 ‘Fifteen Sermons preached before the University of Oxford, between 4.D. 
1826 and 1843.” By J. H. Newman, sometime Fellow of Oriel College. London : 
Rivingtons. 
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with the result. Dr. Newman’s philosophy is defective, inexact, erro- 
neous ; 80 that he does not show clearly the mutual relations of reason 
and faith. It contributes to the unsatisfactoriness of his arguments 
that reason is used by him in three senses. Nor does he throw any 
fresh light on the nature of faith. Rather does he obscure it by 
making it a principle sui generis, and independent of what is com- 
monly understood by reason. Had he shown that faith is an exercise 
of pure reason, the latter being the highest and noblest faculty of the 
mind, he would have come nearer the right view. As it is, the 
reader will receive but a vague idea of the dependence or independence 
of faith on reason, from these discourses. Nor is the subject of miracles 
set in its proper light by the author, though touched upon in various 
connexions. The best sermons in the volume are those which treat of 
less difficult topics, such as the fifth, on personal influence ; the ninth, 
on wilfulness, Saul’s sin ; and the last, on the theory of developments. 
The eighth, on human responsibility, is also good. The second, on 
the influence of natural and revealed religion respectively, though 
founded on Butler’s Analogy, and marked by great ability, is unsatis- 
factory. The volume leaves a general impression on the mind that 
the preacher has a settled system of faith, which he has arrived at 
through mental processes and earnest studies of a peculiar kind ; that 
he is fully satisfied with the belief of doctrines which are clear to him- 
self, without his having the power to persuade others that they are 
i with right reason, or even in many cases with Scripture 
itself, 

Mr. Boulding’s sermons‘ present a pretentious wordiness which 
does not commend them to devout readers. ‘The ideas are of the 
ordinary commonplace type, and the style is not good. The author 
strains after an excellence he cannot reach—an originality of expression 
which degenerates into affectation. The subjects selected are of the 
very kind that make a poor thinker or writer look more meagre ; 
such as the death of Moses, the religious side of nature, the prophet 
of the whirlwind, Balaam, Job, the martyrdom of St. Paul, the temp- 
tation in the wilderness. What can we say to this beginning of a 
sermon from Matthew iv. 1. “ His soul had long dwelt in a wilder- 
ness. For eighteen years had the world been growing more uncon- 
genial, and life more lonely, &. &¢.” ? Or to this, from “ Christ, the 
life ;” divided—“ I. There was a Fact of Life wanted. II. Christ was 
that Fact. III. As the Fact of Life He has abolished Death as a 
Fact. IV. He is the Fact of Life that remains for ever.” Sermons 
like these should not be printed, because they betray mental poverty 
and ignorance of the Bible, accompanied with an ambitious mode of 
expression which is signally incongruous. 

The sermons of Mr. Baldwin Brown,’ like those of the Broad Church 
party, assume and illustrate the Incarnation. They are superior to 
those of Mr. Boulding, who belongs to the same religious body, but are 
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far below the standard of excellence. The author thinks with vigour ; 
and tries to express his thoughts with corresponding emphasis. He 
aims at originality of idea and style, without the ability to rise above 
the ordinary notions of orthodoxy, or to commend them to the cul- 
tivated by aptness of language. He moves in an element of exagge- 
ration. Mystical, inflated, positive, he expends artificial energy ona 
few thoughts, which he invests with a dress more forcible than chaste. 
The style is bad, bearing on its face an affectation of originality. We 
are also surprised at the ignorance of Scripture displayed. In this 
respect the author often offends. Thus he claims the last twenty-seven 
chapters of Isaiah for the prophet himself, repeating the hackneyd 
phrase that their ascription to a Deutero-Isaiah springs from the con- 
viction that there is no such thing as prophecy in the Bible; affirms 
that Paul calls “ faith’? what James calls “faith and works; that 
the ancient Jews said so little of immortality because of “the entire 
healthiness of their belief in it!’ He also assumes the Davidie au- 
thorship of Psalm li. The sermons abound in big statements, 
curious words, and anthropomorphisnis, as, “men of this strain are 
of native right the captains of the great host of God;” “they burst 
the last barrier which their merciful God had built between them and 
perdition ; and they went plunging down headlong into the blackness 
of the pit;” “there is nothing more inspiring in human history than 
the long hard struggle of the Lord against the proclivities of the 
Jewish people ;” “there are times when God seems literally to loose 
the adversury (Satan) against us ;” “the Apocalypse in its wholeness 
is a voice from heaven ;” Christ is “the perfect man who explains the 
manward thoughts and hopes of God.” Such teaching cannot pro- 
mote a rational, intelligent, or reverent religion. 

Dr. Guthrie’s volume® contains a number of papers about foreign 
places resorted to by many from the British isles for recreation, health, 
or amusement. The essays are well written, and breathe a benevolent 
spirit ; the piety they recommend being less ascetic than that of Scot- 
land generally. ‘The writer is a sensible and large-hearted man, who 
has profited by foreign travel. His reflections, which have no preten- 
sion to profoundness or originality, are grouped around Aix les 
= Florence and Savonarola, Venice, La Tour, and the Waldensian 
valleys. 

The writer of “Catholicism and the Vatican,”’ who is a Roman 
Catholic, sympathizes with the old Catholic inovement in opposition 
to the recent dogmas of the Vatican, After giving the substance of 
those dogmas, he states the teaching of the Catholic church in Treland 
on papal authority, traces the opposition in Germany under the 
influence of Dillinger, including an account of the Congress at Munich, 
describes the effect of the Congress, and concludes with some reflec- 
tions on the prospect of old Catholicism in Ireland, The volume, 
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though small, is interesting in matter and liberal in spirit ; the pro- 
duction of an intelligent man, who is awake to the progress of opinion 
and culture in Europe. His narrative is well told and deserving of 
wide circulation. Were all Roman Catholics as enlightened as Mr. 
Whittle his church would soon be reformed. 

In the series of “ Keys,” edited by Mr. Blunt, is one on Modern 
Church History,’ describing the rise of the Reformation, the English 
and Continental Reformations, the English Puritans, the Church of 
England from the Restoration to the Nineteenth Century, the Conti- 
nental and Eastern Churches, the principal Sects of Christendom, 
with the modern spread of Christianity. The information about 
these various topics is necessarily brief and condensed, since the 
volume contains no more than 175 small pages. The writer’s difficulty 
must have lain in determining what was most important to be said, 
omitting much that might have been stated with equal pertinency. 
The point of view from which he looks at the subject is High Church 
orthodoxy. ‘The compendium is by no means accurate in all its state- 
ments, and is often one-sided. What belongs to the Anglican Church 
is better told than that relating to sects or men outside it. Thus 
Matthew Henry is mentioned along with Watts aud Doddridge as a 
Congregationalist ; which is followed by the unfounded statement 
that “ Congregationalism generally has been strongly infected with 
Unitarianism or Socinian error.” The account of the origin of the 
Great Bible, on page 32, is also incorrect. It was not “ the translation 
or rather revision undertaken in A. p. 1535 by the bishops and others,” 
but the work of Coverdale, whom Crumwell employed. Cranmer had 
Lo part in its preparation, though the writer would lead us to infer the 
contrary. 

Mr. Jacox has collected a great number of passages, statements, 
remarks, and sayings, from writings ancient and modern, under several 
texts of Scripture.’ Though they throw little light on the meaning 
of the Biblical passages quoted, tuey are supposed to have some rela- 
tion to them, not always pertinent or discernible. His papers are 
rather gatherings from books, on all kinds of topics, than annotations 
proper on Scripture ; and it would have been better had the author 
omitted the texts altogether. The range of his reading is wide; the 
authors cited numerous. Many of the remarks, however, are trivial ; 
and the display of acquaintance with so many writers detracts from 
any just estimate of the value belonging to the miscellanies, The 
Greek, French, Latin, &ec., inserted is out of place, since it is easy to 
see that Mr. Jacox is an indifferent scholar. That his selection has 
not been made with much regard to worth, appears from his citing 
Mr, E. 8S. Dallas, Prof. Alex. Roberts, Justin M‘Carthy, Miss Eden, 
Miss Braddon, and others. Yet the reader may find good and 
interesting matter in the volume mixed with the useless. 
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Some of the preceding remarks apply to Mr. Jacox’s analogous 
volume called “ Bible Music,” which relates to musicians, instruments, 
and poetical pieces descriptive of harmonious sounds; but runs off 
continually into topics, stories, or anecdotes, loosely connected with 
the main subject. This book is a better one on the whole than the 
other; though marred by a like display of varied reading and quota- 
tion, and loaded with too many notes. The author’s own remarks are 
of small importance ; but many citations, especially the poetical ones, 
may interest others. 

Mr. Mackenzie Walcott, who is in thorough sympathy with his 
subject, has given the “Traditions and Customs of Cathedrals." The 
work is both historical and archzological, containing a sketch of the 
cathedrals of the Old and New Foundation, with notices of the ravage 
or injury inflicted on them, and details of their ancient customs. The 
author tells us that the volume is designed to be popular, reliable, and 
instructive. It is certainly both popular and instructive; but all the 
details cannot be considered reliable, especially those about the ravages 
attributed to the Parliamentarians. The information collected is 
worthy of perusal, both as a record of times and men that have passed 
away, and as a warning for the future. The writer deserves thanks 
for his fragments of history. 

The author of the little book called “ Nazareth,” endeavours to set 
forth the life of Jesus during the thirty years prior to his entrance on 
a public career. Supposing that he can discover what it must have 
been, because of the design of the Incarnation, he delineates the out- 
lines of that life. As the Gospels pass over that period, leaving it in all 
but total obscurity, it is a bold undertaking to fill up the unknown 
space from imagination and probability. The spirit of the author, 
however, is devout. He speaks reverently and cautiously. The value 
of his lucubrations is small, when we observe that he is an orthodox 
man who takes literally all that is recorded of the birth and infancy 
of Jesus in the Gospels. The Gospels are to him an inspired source of 
literal history ; and the lessons derived from his imaginary meditations 
are poor indeed. The work betrays a feebleness of conception and 
execution which will not recommend it to a thoughtful reader. 

The volume written by Dora Greenwell™ contains musings on the 
adaptation of Christianity, especially of its primary doctrine, ‘the cross, 


to comfort, refine, and support the soul in a world where evil abounds. 


The thoughts are of a feminine type, clothed in a style that is too 
artificial and florid, though sometimes neat and elegant. We regret 
that the meditations should be disfigured by a theology which is dis- 
honouring to God or repulsive to reason. “An agonized and dying 
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God,” “ vicarious sacrifice and satisfaction for sin,” and the peculiar 
views connected with these statements, are antiquated among thinkers. 
But with such views the Colloquia are impregnated; and the 
Father, as is common, gives place to the Son, who appears almost as 
sole Divinity. In point of matter, the book is rather thin. An 
elaborate style, aiming at poetic beauty, supplies the place of healthy 
thought and rational meditation. 

The Dean of Westminster has published four lectures on the history 
of the Church of Scotland, delivered in Oxford and Edinburgh,!* the 
first sketching the Celtic, Medigwval, and Episcopal Churches; the 
second, the Church of Scotland, the Covenant, and the Seceding 
Churches; the third, the Moderation of the Church of Scotland ; 
while the fourth touches upon the present and the future of that 
Church. These have all the excel!ences of manner and style charac- 
teristic of the accomplished author. The national features of the 
Scottish people and the most favourable elements of their religious 
character are set forth in an admirable spirit of comprehensive charity. 
Anxious to say the best things possible of the communities in the 
North, and to give Presbyterianism all credit for intellectual culture and 
development, he selects from history the events and men most fit 
for his purpose. It must be confessed, however, that his glorification 
of Scottish institutions and Scottish religion is excessive. His treat- 
ment is somewhat one-sided, and so far unphilosophical. Though he 
finds fault with Mr. Buckle, the latter is much nearer the truth than 
the Dean. He gives but scant credit to the parties who have seceded 
from the Church of Scotland at different times, amid his predominant 
desire to exalt the latter even in her days of Moderatism, when reli- 
gion was all but dead. Some of his judgments are hasty enough— 
such as “there are several living theologians of the Church of Scot- 
land at whose feet Englishmen might be proud to sit.” Sir Walter 
Scott is pronounced “one of the great religious teachers of Scottish 
Christendom.’’ We presume that he has not read Rutherford’s Let- 
ters or Boston’s “ Fourfold State,” or “ The Scotch Presbyterian Elo- 
quence,” else he would have written more guardedly at times. It is 
curious to observe, how he avoids a direct censure of Calvinism and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, in ‘his auguries for the future of 
the Established Church of Scotland. With a fine opportunity for 
counselling Scotchmen to shorten their dark creed embodied in For- 
mularies to which all must subscribe, he prefers instead to deal in 
generalities, as though a State connexion were the chief means of ele- 
vation and freedom. The first step towards the true reform of any 
church is thé abridgment of its dogmatic creed. We prefer subscrip- 
tion to an undogmatic formula to the retention of long and intricate 
confessions of faith which men must subscribe, since the latter 
encourage hypocrisy. Above all, they blunt and destroy individual 
conscience. ‘That liberty is nobler and purer which subscribes only 
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what is really believed, than that which subscribes as a matter of con- 
venience, and disbelieves. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s has published the two lectures he delivered 
in the great National Church last January.” The first, on Roman 
Civilization, expresses thoughtfully in broad outline the leading ideas 
and characteristics of all that is generally included in the phrase. The 
second lecture, on Roman Civilization after Christianity, is inferior and 
unphilosophical. The author attributes to the direct and indirect in- 
fluence of Christianity far too much of the morality, purity, rectitude, 
and hopefulness that have been the slow product of human thought. 
The history of Christian countries shows that their religion has often 
retarded the improvement of mankind, originated disastrous wars, sanc- 
tioned cruelties as horrible as those of paganism, and fettered the mind 
with degrading superstitions. The Dean has attached certain civi- 
lizing influences to Christianity, which have taken place apart from 
and in spite of it. 

In the volume entitled “The Bible and Popular Theology,” Dr. 
V. Smith gives a lucid exposition of the Bible teachings relating to 
the more important questions of Christian theology; or, in other 
words, a summary view of Unitarian opinions about the Bible and its 
doctrines, with eriticisms of Dr. Liddon and others, After the able 
“ Examination of Canon Liddon’s Bampton Lectures by a Clergyman,”’ 
the remarks on passages of that work in the present volume are un- 
necessary. ‘The sentiments and interpretations propounded are gene- 
rally correct, but not new. Asa reasoner, the author lacks vigour. 
Sometimes he seems timid, as a few remarks about the authorship of the 
fourth Gospel evince. Sometimes he is either unacquainted with the 
best literature on the subject, or ignores it for inferior sources. It is 
curious to observe how much deference he pays to writers of the 
Church of England and their books, though the books in question 
may be poor ones; hew he attaches to them laudatory terms which 
are inapplicable, and contents himself generally with the citation of in- 
ferior works, Yet the author sometimes presents good specimens of 
criticism, as in note E on the Epistle to the Philippians ii. 5-11. 
Without endorsing all Dr. Smith’s reasonings, or assigning much 
weight either to his judgment or learning, the volume is of more than 
average merit, notwithstanding the general feebleness it betrays in 
handling important topics. 

The work of a former Balliol student” is intended to show that 
science and theology were originally identical; and that theological 
teaching rightly understood is merely the development of scientific 
teaching or the wisdom of the ancients. The contents are exceedingly 
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varied, indicating that the author has read extensively, that he has 
studied the Bible attentively and minutely, is acquainted with many 
classical writers, and well versed in mythology. He is both destruc- 
tive and constructive, chiefly the ,former; attaching little value 
to the Bible, and divesting Christianity of all its importance. Inge- 
nious, bold, dogmatic, he pursues his own way through old documents, 
mythologies and myths, with a patient analysis which few possess. 
The labours of many years are heaped together in a volume of eight 
hundred pages, which tries the reader’s endurance. The first six 
chapters mainly concern the Old Testament, containing a new and 
literal translation of the first three chapters of Genesis. The next 
eight relate to the New Testament, presenting a critical examination 
of the first two Gospels, with all their narratives, an explanation of 
the Apocalypse, and a brief investigation of the authenticity of the 
Epistles. ‘The Gospels of Luke and John are not unnoticed; and 
the Acts of the Apostles are subjected to frequent criticism. After 
lists of the Apocryphal Gospels, Epistles, Acts, Revelations, and other 
writings, eleven chapters are devoted to the mythologies and cosmo- 
gonies of ancient nations. ‘lhe twentieth chapter concludes with man’s 
origin, his destiny, and the immortality of the soul. The work is 
illustrated by 29 engravings and two woodcuts. Such is the bill of 
fare set forth temptingly to the signt of the scholar. A few remarks 
will indicate our opinion. ‘lhe materials are imperfectly digested and 
badly arranged, as if the author had added piece to piece without sift- 
ing the accumulated mass at its conclusion, and rearranging it in 
proper order. His scholarship is inexact and unreliable. With con- 
siderable ingenuity he lacks the critical faculty in any superior degree. 
He pronounces opinions on very difficult points too summarily, and 
errs in consequence. With some exceptions, his reading has been in 
an older literature, not the most recent or the best. Hence he ignores 
critical results which are now established, and stammers along in 
his own path. He is too eager to disparage Bible statements. With 
this view, absurd things are cited from apocryphal works—from the 
Talmud, the Rabbins, the Fathers, and pagan writers, as if they were 
of equal credit with the views set forth in Scripture. The book con- 
tains a great deal of extraneous and worthless matter. It lacks con- 
densation. The general system of interpretation applied to Scripture 
is crude, perverse, erroneous. A secret meaning besides the literal one 
is a nonentity. Hunting after this, he runs into foolish conjectures. 
Many excellent remarks occur in the book, but the wheat is outnum- 
bered by the chaff. The best part is that on the New ‘Testament, 
especially on the first two Gospels. In exposing the contradictions and 
unhistorical character of many parts of the Gospels, he is often effec- 
tive. Thus at pages 328, 329, the facts of the crucifixion and resur- 
rection, as stated by the Evangelists, are well marshalled in all their 
diversity. But his account of the sources of Mark’s and Matthew’s 
Gospels, his partition of their component parts, his judgment of later 
and earlier pieces, are uncritical. ‘he least valuable portion is that 
on the Old Testament, where the secret meaning attributed to Genesis, 
the new translations, etymologies of Hebrew words, and speculations 
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generally, are all but worthless. The Hebrew learning is grotesque. The 
author even attributes the invention of the Masoretic points to Ezra, 
and adopts the unfounded notion of Irenzus that the primitive 
Hebrew alphabet contained but ten letters. Nor is his account of 
Moses at all probable—viz., that he was an Egyptian and a polytheist, 
who stole some of the secret knowledge of the priests, and put it in 
portions of writing, afterwards embodied in the Pentateuch. The last 
part of the work, on ancient mythologies and their secret meaning, 
bears remotely on the destination of. mankind, and is more curious 
than profitable. It is matter of regret that this unknown scholar 
should not have used the best literature on the Bible, but followed out 
his own tedious processes, and fallen into so many errors. Ingenious 
as he is at times, one cannot but mark the haste of assertion which 
pronounces that when Paul arrived at Rome for the first time, there 
was no Christian church there; that Jews, not Christians, met him 
at Appii Forum; that Marcion was the orthodox bishop of Pon- 
tus; and that the last supper took place,eaccording to the synop- 
tist, on Wednesday, the 12th Nisan. The unscientific criticism that 
abounds in the book will repel scholars; especially such as have suc- 
cessfully contributed to a more accurate knowledge of the Scripture 
records in recent times. 

Mosheh Ben Shesheth, author of a commentary on Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel, seems to have lived about the end of the twelfth century in 
Spain and Babylonia. Mr. Driver has edited the commentary from a 
MS. in the Bodleian Library, with-an English translation.* The ex- 
planations of the Jewish scholar are usvally grammatical or lexical, 
and add little to our knowledge of the text, though there are occasional 
suggestions deserving consideration. Their interest is chiefly histo- 
rical. Mr. Driver has published the MS. carefully, adding notes to 
his translation which show a knowledge of the Hebrew Bible, and of 
modern criticism upon it, superior to what commonly exists in 
England. His first attempt at literary work is a good omen of future 
labours in the same department, which will probably not disappoint 
expectation. 

The works of Lactantius, rendered into English,” form the 21st and 
22nd volumes of Clark’s Ante-nicene Christian Library. Little is 
known of the history of this Christian father, who belonged to the 
latter half of tle third and beginning of the fourth centuries, except 
that he was a famous teacher of rhetoric, who embraced the Christian 
faith in advanced life, and wrote his “ Christian Institutes” in its de- 
fence, demonstrating the falsehood of paganism as well as the vanity 
of heathen philosophy. But his knowledge of Christianity was both 
imperfect and erroneous. His views were also tinged with Mani- 
cheism, notwithstanding Dr. Fletcher’s contrary opinion. The trans- 
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lation now presented to the public, taken from Migne’s edition, 
is excellent; and the notes in that edition are usually appended. 
The Latin of ambiguous, difficult, and peculiar expressions, is fairly 
given, by which the reader may sometimes correct the translation, 
The translator has also furnished a brief and pertinent introductory 
notice. The second volume, besides containing short treatises attributed 
to Lactantius, authentic and non-authentic, has an English version of 
the Testaments of the twelve patriarchs, from the Greek, by the latest 
editor of the original, Mr. Sinker. This valuable document will be 
welcomed by many. The introductory notice, extracted from his for- 
mer work, yepeats the inconclusive reasoning which fixes the date of 
the writing not later than a.p. 135; whereas it should be the latter 
half of the second century, not before 170. The volume terminates 
with fragments of the second and third centuries, translated partly 
from the Syriac, partly from the Greek, by Mr. Pratten. The former 
pieces had been already published and translated by Cureton, and Mr. 
Pratten builds on his version, changing words here and there. Al- 
though he asserts that his own translation differs from Cureton’s 
“in many and important particulars,” there is reason for doubt. ‘The 
author’s Syriac knowledge is not great, else he would have corrected 
Cureton’s mistakes instead of copying thom. We do not approve of 
work which has the appearance of DISGUISED PLAGIARISM. 

Professor Lipsius does not publish large works, like many German 
scholars, but his monographs and dissertations, though comparatively 
brief, are excellent specimens of sound criticism. Not content with a 
superficial investigation, he explores with patience the sources and ma- 
terials, deducing from them such coriclusions as appear legitimate. 
His work is done thoroughly and exhaustively, so that the results are 
seldom questionable. Under his guidance, the reader may confidently 
go into corners of ecclesiastical history not previously explored with 
the same minute circumspection. The so-called “Acts of Pilate,’ pub- 
lished in the best form by Tischendorf, are resolved by Lipsius” into five 
constituent parts, viz.:—1. The original document beginning with the 
words “ In the fifteenth year,” embracing the first eleven chapters, pro- 
fessing to be a work of Nicodemus, originally composed in Hebrew ; 2. A 
document relating to the descent of Christ into hell to deliver souls from 
Satan’s bondage, circulated under the names of Leucius and Charinus ; 
3. The production of Ananias or neas under the Emperors Theodosius 
and Valentinian, which added the first prologue and chapters 17-27 to 
the first document; perhaps, too, chapters 12-16. This reproduc- 
tion proceeds on the basis of No. 1. 4. A second elaboration modi- 
fying and enlasging the book of Ananias, professedly written by one 
Mneas a Jew, and translated by Nicodemus into Latin, is not earlier 
in date than the second half of the fifth century; 5. The text, extant 
in some Latin MSS. of chapters 12-29, which gives two additional 
chapters. Those who believe with Tischendorf that because the Acts 
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of Pilate are referred to by Justin and Tertullian, they prove the ex- 
istence of the four canonical gospels at the beginning of the second 
century, will find substantial proof of the fallacy of such argumenta- 
tion in Lipsius’s masterly essay. It is impossible to prove that either 
of the fathers had the present Acts of Pilate before him. 

The second work of the author,” on the origin of the legend which 
makes St. Peter a resident and martyr at Rome, contains an able in- 
vestigation of the sources from which it sprung, and the forms it as- 
sumed accordingly. The older account represents Peter as following 
Simon Magus into different countries, and finally defeating him at 
Rome; the younger one makes the apostle travel along with St. Paul 
to Rome, where they established the church in friendly co-operat‘on, 
and suffered martyrdom under Nero. Agreeably to the old Jewish- 
christian view, Simon Magus meant none other in this legend than 
Paul, who was regarded as a false apostle, and as ultimately overthrown 
by Peter. Ehbionite sources contain the older view, Catholic ones the 
later. The author enters upon a detailed examination of the Clemen- 
tine Homilies and Recognitions which give the early Jewish-christian 
opinion in relation to Paul’s apostolic authority, describing his final 
defeat at Rome, not because it was thought that Peter ever came thi- 
ther, but because his victory over a hated opponent was all the more 
illustrious in the capital of the world. After an examination of the 
Catholic Acts of Peter and Paul, the author proceeds to the Gnostic 
Acts of those apostles, which exist only in fragments of different re- 
censions, especially in the Passion of Peter and Paul attributed to 
Linus. It is instructive to observe how all recollection of the anti- 
Pauline origin of the Simon-legend disappears among the teachers of 
the Catholic Church as early as the end of the second century. In 
uniting the two stories, it was desirable to efface the attitude of hos- 
tility between the two apostles. But the fusion was not effected in 
the same way; for some accounts made the apostles meet at Rome for 
the first time, allowing space for Peter’s preaching or presidency there ; 
while others represented both together disputing with Simon, so that 
his last decisive defeat was brought down to the reign of Nero. 
The treatise of Lipsius may be confidently recommended as excel- 
lent and convincing. It is necessarily full of details, and somewhat 
dry; but it presents materials for Church History, not a narrative or 
a biography, and as such has a permanent value. 

Mr. Gamaliel Brown’s “Sunday Lyrics”™ breathe the free sentiments 
of one who admires God’s works in nature rather than the ecclesias- 
tical services of preachers on Sundays. .According to him, true devo- 
_— excited and cherished by the former, is only hindered by the 
atter. 

Herr Scholl calls himself a free religious preacher, whose object is 
to promote the religion of humanity. His publications significantly 
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entitled “ Let there be light,”* contain each twelve Hefts or sections, 
which are reflections, dissertations, or lectures on topics more or less 
remotely bearing on religion. Oratorical, argumentative, didactic, 
controversial, the author rejects all that is priestly, maintaining that 
religion does not rest upon objective faith or doctrinal propositions, on 
ceremonies, sacraments or mediators; but that it consists solely in 
a pure heart, in pure morality, in justice, righteousness, active love, in 
moral freedom and tr uth; that it rests, in short, in our own self-con- 
sciousness feeling itself in union with the Eternal. The author writes 
intelligently and eloquently. His ideas about the Bible are often just. 
He illustrates parts of it in the true spirit of an interpreter who knows 
that letter is inferior to spirit. But he rejeets it as a revelation, and 
abides by the revelation within. Though his views are occasionally ex- 
treme, his homiletic addresses have a value, and come home to the 
bosom of liberal thinkers about God and man. His autobiographical 
recollections are very interesting, while his pages on St. Paul as a type 
of the courage and fidelity of conviction, on the worship of Mary and 
papal infallibility, are excellent. ‘Though he has been suspended long 
ago from pastoral functions, he can speak and write as a lover of 
truth emancipated from the yoke of priestly bondage and popular 
superstition. 

Herr Lommel’s “ Historical Study” respecting Jesus of Nazareth,” 
is a slight sketch of Jesus’s person and fate, introduced by a descrip- 
tion of the character of the Jews, Romans, and Greeks, because he finds 
the three national elements reflected in his person. The portraiture of 
so wonderful a character is neither adequate nor just. It is hardly 
accurate to depict him as a wandering Essene or Therapeut, a travelling 
teacher and physician. Nor is the solution of the question, why 
occurrences so simple have produced world-wide and permanent conse- 
quences, sufficient. Herr Lommel dwarfs the significance and mission 
of Christ too much to afford the means of answering the question 
which he propounds only to answer perfunctorily. His exposition of 
the origin of Christianity proceeds on an assumption which contains 
but a grain of truth. 

The second pamphlet” contains a brief sketch of Huss, and the pro- 
ceedings at the Council of Constance, which terminated in his martyr- 
dom. ‘The narrative is concise, but sufficiently extended to give the 
main points of interest. It is well composed. Herr Lommel has no 
sympathy with the Christianity that persecutes and murders. 

Dr. Lindwurm gives a sketch of things desirable in the establishment 
of a national Church in Germany, in thirty-four theses.” Most of his 
propositions are practicable and pertinent, deserving the attention of 
all who desire to see a truly national Church founded on a Catholic 
basis, with clergymen of culture accountable to God and their own 
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conscience alone. The defect of the pamphlet in its first paragraph is 
the not stating what are the few things in all confessions which would 
form a common basis of belief. 

The work of Professor de Coulanges on “Aryan Civilization,” is valu- 
able as a systematic survey of very ancient beliefs embodied in rites, 
customs, stories, laws. The author supposes that a domestic religion 
made up of fire-worship and the adoration of dead ancestors gave rise, 
among the Greeks and Romans, to the family, with its exaggerated 
paternal authority and its peculiar right of property ; that the same 
religion extended the family through the Gens and the Curia till it 
formed a city or state where it bore despotic sway, being the source 
of all rules, customs, and offices; and that new opinions on religion 
springing up on the decay of old beliefs effected a series of revo- 
lutions by which society was transformed. The prominence given to 
religion as the pervading element of Greek and Roman institutions, 
is the main feature of the work. Hence the analogy between all ancient 
cities, which are thought to have passed through the same series of re- 
volution. The chapter at the close on the Roman conquest, is an able 
and philosophical summary of the course followed by a mighty empire 
till it was prepared to be set aside. The author’s comprehensive sketch 
is dominated by the leading idea of religious paramount influence 
amid all the institutions of ancient states. Here perhaps he pushes 
his theory to excess, not making sufficient allowance for the operation 
of other causes. But he helps the reader to an insight into the spirit 
of antiquity ; and writes with a good knowledge of the subjects on 
which he touches. The translator has compressed the original, exer- 
cising occasionally an independent judgment, without omitting any- 
thing valuable. His wotk is done indifferently, the sentences being 
frequently awkward, and the language ungrammatical at times. In 
abridging and altering, he should have made the marks of translation 
less palpable. 

The papers of Professor Alaux, in his volume entitled “La Religion 
Progressive,” ** embrace such subjects as Catholicism and Democracy, 
including the life, writings, and works of Lamennais ; Reason in Faith, 
represented by Pascal; Philosophy in the Clergy, symbolized by the 
Abbé Gabriel; the New Public Right, whose text is the work of 
Mamiani; Pope and King; the Catholic Church and Revolution ; the 
Future Council, now past. The author’s object is to set forth such 
ideas respecting Christianity, or rather Christianity in the form of 
Catholicisin, as would, if carried into effect, make it the permanent 
religion of humanity. Catholicism, he contends, must be changed 
into harmony with modern culture, so that it should recognise and re- 
spect liberty of conscience without*as well as within the Church. Its 
authority should be solely spiritual, repudiating all pretensions to 
temporal power or State support. It should insist on morality, not 
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dogma, requiring of men life instead of doctrine. Whatever doctrine it 
holds should be reduced to the mere exposition of the facts, psycho- 
logical and historical, that constitute Christianity, leaving philoso- 
phers and others to explain the mysteries which it teaches, without 
unfolding their secret senses. The application of morality to all public 
questions and deeds would form an ample field of practical sermonizing. 
In this way the author projects a free Catholic Church of the future, 
consisting of brethren equal in rights and immunities, just, charitable, 
tolerant. It is difficult to see the faintest prospect of these ardent 
ideal hopes being realized. A united Catholic Church possessing 
liberty of individual conscience and action, with the ethical element in 
it chiefly developed in actual life, owning no external authority, but 
self-contained, is still Utopian. Philosophie Christians, who have 
emancipated themselves from the intellectual thraldom of Church 
confessions or organizations, might be attracted by such an institution ; 
but the mass of the people need centuries of education ere they can 
perceive its desirableness or beauty. The book is written in a fine 
spirit and style. The essay entitled “Le Nouveau Droit Public,” 
is excellent, and the whole will repay the reader, though the author is 
too ideal and far-reaching in his views for the present generation of 
Catholics, or even of Protestants. 

Herr Kiiiger Velthusen adds another to the numerous lives of Jesus 
published in recent times.” His aim is to give a biography accordant 
with the earnest requirements of critical science as well as the religious 
needs of humanity. The work is half popular, half critical. The author 
endeavours to present a connected, comprehensive sketch of Christ’s 
life, based on well-attested facts, and laws of thought considered to be 
universally legitimate. Distributed in ten chapters, the materials are 
carefully elaborated into a connected whole. Assuming that the 
religious life already existing under the Old Testament reached its 
consummation in Christ, the communications of the Gospels respecting 
Him are tested and selected which best correspond to the perfect life 
of faith embodied in Him. Hence the first chapter of the treatise con- 
tains a view of the fundamental principles belonging to the Israelite 
religion and of the condition of the Jews before Christ’s appearance. 
The character and value of such a book mainly depends on the view 
taken of the Gospels. In this respect Herr Velthusen’ does not 
satisfy, because he adopts in substance the opinions of Bleek, which 
are now superseded. It is too late to maintain, with any probability, 
that the first appeared in its present form at the time of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem ; that the third was written by Luke, afterwards ; 
and that Mark really composed that which bears his name, Nor does 
it harmonize with the best critical results to assert that the fourth 
Gospel deserves historical credibility in the main, though it may not 
proceed from an Apostle. The writer evidently misconceives the 
genesis of the last Gospel when he speaks of its “ Urschrift,” and of 
the large later additions it received ; because it did not grow to its 
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present dimensions after the manner of the others, but is rather the 
outcome of a single original mind. Velthusen’s view of the fourth 
Gospel necessarily moulds the biography he sketches ; not favourably, 
as we believe. The entire execution of his plan necessarily suggests 
Strauss’s “ Die Halben und die Ganzen.” The work is not thorough. 
As a contribution, however, to the literature of the subject, it has a 
certain value. ‘The author rightly regards many parts of the evan- 
gelical narratives as unhistorical, such as those about the baptism, 
temptation, and transfiguration of Jesus. So, too, those about his 
resurrection and reappearances in the body. He also relegates most 
of the wonderful deeds said to have been performed by Jesus to the 
region of the natural, without, however, furnishing a proper explana- 
tion of the miraculous element attaching to them. It is not a philo- 
sophical method of procedure to deny myth and fiction, while holding 
that certain things are narrated as objective occurrences though they 
really existed only in the domain of the spirit or the invisible world. 
The book is eminently weak in the part which attempts to bring the 
synoptists and the fourth Gospel into a kind of harmony respecting 
Christ’s ministry in Galilee and in Judea proper (pp. 128, 129). It 
also fails in reconciling the times of the Paschal Supper implied in the 
Synoptists and fourth Gospel. The perfunctory note in pp. 204, 205 
shows that the author’s strength does not lie in the critical faculty. 

Preacher Schulze belongs to the Lutheran school of Theologians in 
Germany, and therefore adheres to the old orthodox doctrines, as well 
as the ancient creeds. He is anxious to explain what are commonly 
meant by Romanizing tendencies,” and to defend them, both on the 
ground of Scripture and antiquity. Yet he is not an extreme man. 
He writes with moderation, and is an able apologist of the views held 
by many. His subjects are the usual dogmatic ones on which High 
Churehmen have decided views: the Church, the kingdom of God, 
the congregation, church organization, episcopacy and papacy, uni- 
versal priesthood and its duties, the sacrifice of the Church, justifica- 
tion and sanctification, man’s original and intermediate states, 
absolution, indulgences and the reverence of saints; the object and 
ground of faith, tradition and Holy Scripture, true and false Protes- 
tantisin. All these topics are discussed at sufficient length, and with 
such references to preceding authorities as may serve to instruct the 
educated Christians whom the writer has especially in view. Most of 
the opinions advocated are essentially opposed to the spirit of Pro- 
testantism. Christianity is looked at as a system of doctrines long 
since fixed by the Catholic Church ; episcopacy and other institutions 
are regarded as divine: the sacraments as administered by priests 
have a mysterious efficacy ; and the Scriptures are the Word of God. 
It is vain to uphold these and other analogous assumptions. High 
Churchism is antagonistic to the genius of the age, which insists with 
increasing energy on the conscientious exercise of individual judgment, 
instead of merging it in the thing called Church. 
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Dr. Ritter von Rittershain, one of the medical professors in the 
University of Prague, has published lectures on Psychology, which he 
delivered to a female audience in 1869, under the title of “Spiritual 
Life ;” considerations on the spiritual activity of the human brain, and 
its development.” These lectures are nine in number, ranging over 
all the mental states with their relation to the conditions of the brain. 
The feelings and desires; the will and the imagination; memory, 
reason, understanding, waking and dreaming, self-consciousness, natural 
egoism and selfishness, are described in intelligible and popular 
phraseology. ‘The treatise contains little that is new; but the state- 
ments are generally judicious. The last lecture on the “Soul and 
God,” is a superior one ; and all deserve the attentive perusal of parents 
and teachers in particular. 

Mr. Andrews, who calls the science of the universe universology,” 
dividing its two grand departments into Anthropology and Cosmology, 
thinks that he has discovered the basis of this new science to be 
resemblance or unity universalized, 7.e., extended to all spheres. He 
also finds three primitive laws or fundamental principles of uni- 
versology, which he calls Unism, Duism, and Trinism. “ From these 
three laws,” says he, “the whole universe is wrought out, by their 
successive repetitions in new forms of manifestation, in infinite variety ; 
but in serial order, and traceable regularity of structure, from the 
lowest to the highest domain ; from the basis of the scientific pyramid 
in the abstract Mathematics, up to its culminating point in Theology, 
or the Science of God.” ‘The large volume, in which the author 
unfolds his new discovery, contains introductory papers by varions 
writers who sympathize in his system, a copious vocabulary, six 
chapters, and a digested index, making nearly nine hundred pages. 
With the new science, we are introduced into a new  voca- 
bulary, which is often strange to the ear. The variety of topics 
is very great. Metaphysics, Mathematics, Theology, Science, con- 
tribute to the author’s argument, which claims to be a com- 
plete demonstration, “a perfect interpretation of the purposes of 
the Deity in creation, and the entire unfolding of the creative plan 
of God; not only as expressed in organic forms, but as involved 
in every sphere of thought, and being in the universe of matter and 
of miud.” Years of reading and thought have been spent upon the 
scheme here set forth. But though parts of the book are interesting, 
and tolerably clear, the whole scheme seems to be the product of 
fancy. ‘The new science, with the uncouth language in which it is 
explained, is a, generalization as intangible and useless for all scientific 
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or theological purposes as Swedenborg’s doctrine of correspondence. 
The book is a monument, not only of the writer’s persistent search 
after the impalpable, but alse of his perverted phantasy. 

Mrs. Hope’s volume on the “Conversion of the Franks and the 
English,” is divided into three parts : Old Germany, the Franks, and 
the Conversion of the English. The first describes the origin, 
organizations, character, and religion of the Germans, with the 
hostile relations between them and the Romans, their conversion to 
Christianity, and relapse. The second gives an account of the Mero- 
vingians, with the lives of St. Benedict, and many of his order ; of the 
Irish monks, as also of St. Columba and his disciples. The third 
narrates the conversion of the kingdoms of England ; with a record of 
many English kings, bishops, and abbots. The work is written in a 
pleasing style, which will attract readers. Without pretensions to 
historical research, or breadth of view, and written from a Romanist 
standpoint it does not separate legend from fact, but glorifies monks 
and saints after the fashion of the “‘ Acta Sanctorum.” The first part 
is the best ; the others have an element of the marvellous, which severe 
history discards. To those who can distinguish the true from the 
fictitious, it will afford useful instruction; to others, it will prove an 
erring guide. 

Mr. Sergeant Cox was a member of the Committee of the London 
Dialectical Society, appointed to examine and report on the pretensions 
of Spiritualism. His pamphlet™ is a result of all the observations, 
tests, inquiries, and experiments connected with the subject. He tells 
us the conclusions arrived at, and his own opinions also. After de- 
scribing the proved phenomena, he sets forth reasons for believing 
that the force emanating from, or directly dependent on the human 
organization, is a purely psychic force, not the work of spirits of the 
dead. The force, he supposes, to be generated in certain persons of 
peculiar nervous organization, in sufficient power to operate beyond 
bodily contact ; to whom is given the name psychics. The intelligence 
directing the force is probably the brain of the . psychic in the condi- 
tion of “ unconscious cerebration.” In the presence of the psychic, 
motions of heavy bodies, and audible sounds of impact upon them, are 
produced without contact, or material connexion with any one what- 
ever. The pamphlet is written in a calm spirit, by one who reports 
the evidence of many experiments, and reasons upon them like a man 
determined to sift evidence, and believe accordingly. The subject 
needs further investigation. If there be a force antagonistic to gravi- 
tation, or exempt from its influence, or at least operating to counter- 
act gravitation on the bodies in which it is diffused, science should be 
eager to discover all that can be known about it. We recommend 
Mr. Cox’s most interesting pamphlet to the inquiring and curious. 
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The psychologist and physiologist should be equally alive to the state- 
ments it contains. 

According to Mr. Massey there are, broadly speaking, two kinds of 
mediumship, the abnormal and the normal.” Mediums of the former 
kind are so constituted that spirits can magnetize them and take pos- 
session of their physical organism, make use of their nervous system, 
speak with their tongues, and become for the time the directing 
soul of their bodies. The little book published by the author on 
Spiritualism shows full belief in the system, and is an eloquent defence 
of its main features. But it is not a process of reasoning, nor an 
attempt to prove that spirits are the cause of such sounds, motions, 
voices, answers, as are commonly attributed to their presence by 
spiritualistic advocates. Mr. Massey assumes throughout what less 
poetical or imaginative individuals refuse to accept because sufficient 
evidence is wanting. We do not coincide with his eulogium on 
Swedenborg, or with the general tendency of his remarks, however 
well expressed. It would be unjust, however, to deny the truth of some 
of his judgments, such as that on Mr. Harris’s effusions, on the fall of 
man, total depravity, and eternal punishment. At the end he gives 
various poetical pieces which show taste and genius. 

Mr. Owen has written a book to show. that the modern revealings 
of Spiritualism bringing immortality to light are essential to arrest 
the growing scepticism of the present day.” Believing that there are 
laws under which men and women have occasionally exercised 
spiritual powers and gifts ; that these powers were extraordinarily de- 
veloped in the first century, and that their existence is traceable 
throughout the last seventeen hundred years; he finds evidence of 
similar gifts and powers manifested among us at the present time. 
The first part of the volume, entitled “Prefatory Address to the 
Protestant Clergy,” shows that Protestantism has lost ground for 
three centuries past, and is losing it still; that such retrogression is 
caused by its adherence to so-called orthodox dogmas which the world 
has outgrown ; that Christianity divested of alien scholasticism, which 
its Author never taught, is a progressive science ; and that the admis- 
sion of miracles brings us into direct conflict with modern science. 
The books which follow deal with the more prominent and salient of the 
phenomena that evidence the laws and characteristics of the spiritual 
world. The whole is written in a clear style, by a thinking, well-read 
man, who is evidently in earnest. The address to the clergy is able, 
and generally conclusive. Calvinism is well exposed, and the salient 
doctrines of the Reformers censured. It was scarcely necessary, 
however, while exposing Calvin’s intolerance, to enter at length into 
his treatment of Servetus, since the story has been well told by Dyer, 
whose life of the Reformer seems to be unknown to Mr. Owen, as is 
also Kampschulte’s able work, else he would not have had recourse 
instead to inferior authorities, such as Principal Tulloch. The author 
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perceives that the teachings of Christ and those of Paul were not in 
many cases identical. Preferring the former to the latter, he rightly 
rejects certain orthodox doctrines, denies plenary inspiration, infalli- 
bility in man or Church, and holds to law rather than miracles. His 
retrospect of the religious past since the Reformation is good. But 
when he comes to prove that the teachings of Christ have been sup- 
plemented by revealings from a higher sphere of being, and that this 
happens in accordance with intermundane laws, his arguments are 
doubtful. He fails to explain aright the possessions spoken of in the 
Gospels, and the powers said to have been exercised in healing, 
prophesying, speaking with tongues, &c. Nor do we suppose that he 
judges correctly the patristic evidence regarding miracles. Mr. Owen's 
ideas about the times when the synoptic Gospels were written, and 
the method in which they grew to their present dimensions, are vague 
and inexact. His view of the fourth Gospel is equally so. There was 
a sufficient interval between the ministry of Christ and the three 
aynoptists to allow of myths and legends gathering around it. The 
fourth Gospel is later still. The true explanation of what he brings 
under the laws of spiritualism in the first century must be sought in 
the appetite for the marvellous, the magnifying reverence of an 
uncritical age for persons and things invested with a sacred halo. 
Some New Testament passages much relied on by Mr. Owen, such as 
John xiv. 12, xvi. 12, 18; Mark xvi. 17, 18; Maithew xxviii. 20, 
contain sayings never uttered by Jesus Christ. In‘ like manner, he 
uses the Acts of the Apostles in an authoritative way rejected by 
modern criticism. The collection of cases respecting apparitions, 
visions, rappings, revealings, movements antagonistic to gravitation, 
is a curious one, whatever philosophy be applied to them. That 
spirits good and bad are the active agents in them requires more 
proof than has been adduced. The doctrine of immortality is hardly 
strengthened by such super-mundane proof. Mr. Owen is more suc- 
cessful in the province of theology than that of spiritualism, though 
even in the former he needs to be corrected. In maintaining that the 
reign of law is universal and unchangeable, and that conscience is the 
supreme arbiter, he serves the cause of modern culture, though we 
cannot find with him the nature or mode of the extraordinary commu- 
nications recorded, worthy of ministering spirits. The proof, tangible 
to the senses, of the reality of another life, which they are said to 
furnish, has something about it alien to the kind of evidence on such 
a subject, which the Deity would probably give. 

Dr. Cohen’s book on Kant” is chiefly directed against Kuno 
Fischer, but also against Trendelenburg and Schopenhauer. Hence it 
is polemical in character. It is also explanatory of the system and 
defensive of the method which the Koenigsberg philosopher followed. 
The book shows great acuteness. In consequence, however, of the 
ground taken, the perusal is attended with peculiar difficulty. The 
points discussed are the most important in philosophy, such as 
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Perception, Experience, the Phenomenon and Noumenon, the con- 
cepts Reality, A priori, &e. The writer also endeavours to bring 
Kant’s theory of Perception into accord with the modern or Her- 
bartian psychology ; but is scarcely successful in showing that Kant 
had any idea of a sound psychology. The volume is a valuable 
contribution to the proper appreciation of Kant’s philosophical prin- 
ciples; though it carries some modern and better notions into them, 
derived in part, however indirectly, from later metaphysicians who 
have criticised, not without effect, the writings of one whose merits 
are universally admitted. 

Herr Steudel has published the first part of “ Philosophy in 
Outline,”** containing theoretical questions; promising that the second 
on practical questions will follow immediately. He has pondered long 
over the subject, and professes to give the ripe fruit of a life’s 
thoughts upon it. In opposition to the prevailing method of synthetic 
speculation, he adopts the analytical. And he has also striven to write 
clearly, in Janguage intelligible to the public, not in the technical 
phraseology of philosophy. After an introduction on the object and 
form of philosophy, the contents of the volume are divided into four 
books, the first treating of Perception ; the second of Being in general ; 
the third of Man; the fourth of God and the World. ‘The scheme is 
comprehensive, leaving no question of importance untouched. The 
object of philosophy is said to be the establishment of the truth, the 
latter being described as “ the agreement of the idea with the actual 
though non-apparent ground and essence of the objective and sub- 
jective world.” This is ambiguous, because we know nothing of the 
unseen nature of things, except by our ideas of them. Materialism 
and spiritualism, as well as dualism the uniting link of the two, should 
be cleared away, as Herr Steudel thinks, to make room for a mere 
“principial identity”? of spirit and matter without “ dualistic dif- 
ference.” His definitions and conceptions of matter and spirit are 
ueither clear nor good. It is difficult to see how the solution of the 
soul-problem is attained by regarding matter as the outward forma- 
tion or development of the “ principial spirit ;” or to believe that the 
mode in which he unites these two entities strikes a blow at Pan- 
theism, or proves the untenableness of Materialism, whose opponent 
the author professes himself to be. The work is written in plainer 
language than that usually belonging to German works on philosophy. 
But it neither presents the highest speculative ability, nor contributes 
to the solution of the profound problems that have exercised so many 
minds. Its principal use is as a summary of the philosophical views 
propounded by the leading metaphysicians of the Continent, accom- 
panied by the researches of one who has trod the field of inquiry 
independently. Though the analytic method seems preferable to the 
synthetic, as it is more accordant with our Enghsh predilections, 
the author does not arrive, as far as he has yet gone, at more satis- 
factory conclusions than Schelling, who begins with the idea of the 
absolute ; or Hegel, who believes that the result must be prepared at 
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R. FRASER RAE’S translation of M. H. Taine’s “ Notes on 
England,” is already widely known through the columns of the 
Daily News, from which it is reprinted; but beyond the interest ex. 
cited by M. Taine’s observations of England, this volume claims 
special attention, owing to Mr. Rae’s own admirable criticisms on his 
author, as well as to M. Taine’s Theory of Criticism, which here first 
appears in English dress. This theory, or system, is wholly comprised 
in the remark that moral matters, like physical things, have “ depen. 
dencies’’ and “conditions.” ‘ What is in question here is a form of 
experiment similar to what scientific men perform in physiology or in 
chemistry.” “ A career similar to that of the natural sciences is open 
to the ethical sciences.”” Mr. Rae adds to this translation of M. Taine’s 
system his own reply, that there is “a fundamental difference between 
the positions occupied by the botanist and zoologist, and the critic and 
historian. The former have no personal and national bias in favour 
of the results of their observations.’’ And he cites M. Taine himself, 
in his writings on English manners and customs, as well as on men 
of note in the world of art and letters, as a proof that the diversity of 
nationality, character, or condition, must destroy the possibility of an 
exact science of criticism. “ He is noteworthy as a writer, not in con- 
sequence, but in spite of his method. Strip off everything relating to 
it in his several works, and the works themselves will continue to at- 
tract and impress; they will still reflect the beauties of his own mind, 
and be radiant with the splendours of his brilliant style.” Mr. Rae’s de- 
scription suffices to attract readers to the pages that follow his own. 

It is curious that at the present day, after the writings of Bentham, 
Austin, and Maine have so completely exploded the countless fallacies 
that have gathered round the expression “ Law of Nature,” an 
erudite Scotch Professor should think it worth his while to devote a 
closely-printed volume to vindicating the use of the term “ Nature,” 
in speculations on the history of Law. Professor Lorimer’s work’ ex- 
hibits a genuine love of his subject, and much erudition. It is also 
fraught with sagacious and valuable observations scattered about up 
‘and down. But it is, we conceive, infected with the radical error 
which Bentham and his eminent successors have done their best to 
root out—that of banishing jurisprudence to a misty region of purely 
abstract or merely nominal conceptions, instead of testing its practical 
value by direct application to the actual problems of making and ad 
ministering law. The sole purpose of studying “the science of law,” 





1 «* Notes on England.” By H. Taine, 1).C.L. Oxon. &c. Translated, with an 
Introductory Chapter, by W. F. Rae. London: Strahan and Co. 1872. 

2 **The Institutes of Law: a Treatise of the Principles of Jurisprudence as 
determined by Nature.” By James Lorimer, Advocate, Regius Professor of 
Public Law and of the Law of Nature and Nations in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh : T. and T. Clark, 1872. 
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is the discovery of what is essential and universal in the laws of all 
countries, with the ulterior purpose of arranging the laws of each 
country according to a scientific instead of an accidental and empirical 
mode of distribution. Professor Lorimer says that “the proximate 
object of jurisprudence, the object which it seeks as a separate science, 
is liberty,” and “ jurisprudence, in realizing its special or proximate 
object, becomes a means toward the realization of the ultimate object 
which it has in common with ethics.” ‘There is, no doubt, a deep 
meaning to be extracted from these assertions, but we conceive the 
form of expression is most objectionable. It is left doubtful whether 
“jurisprudence” means the study of law, or the existence of law, or a 
system of actual laws. Again, it is more than questionable whether 
a“seience” can be said to seek anything except truth, and whether 
liberty can be said to be the proximate—though it undoubtedly is the 
ulterior-—object of laws. It would not be fair to extract a single pas- 
sage like this for criticism if it did not, with the rest of the book, 
teach that Bentham, as a jurist, ought to be studied over again by 
this generation, instead of being only casually, and then disparagingly, 
alluded to, as he is, by Professor Lorimer. 

Jurisprudence is one of those subjects which lie just near enough 
to the territory of speculative philosophy to be shunned by the prac- 
tical lawyer and politician, and just near enough to the region of the 
most intense human action to be unpalatable to the abstract thinker. 
It is from this cause, perhaps more than from any other, that Law 
Reform—certainly not the least important opening for national 
energy—proceeds sometimes so hesitatingly, sometimes so rashly, 
and rarely indeed with the calm and assured certainty of tread which 
only convictions, based on scientific conclusions, can give. Professor 
Sheldon Amos’* views of what he calls “The Science of Jurispru- 
dence,” are steeped, from first to last, in practical detail. His 
“ Analysis of Topics,” which is worked out with considerable precision, 
is redolent of the thoughts of the lawsuits, the controversies, and 
the judiciai trials with which the daily papers are filled. In the 
author’s eyes, unless the science he cultivates is good to improve the 
laws of England, and to bring them into harmony with the demands 
of logical arrangement, as well as with the most approved methods of 
classification adopted in Foreign Law, that science either does not 
exist or is good for nothing. Nevertheless, this work is eminently 
addressed to students. “It is to serious students, professional and 
unprofessional—men and women—that this book is addressed ; though 
no book—if it serve its purpose as book—can dispense with oral teach- 
ing,—if oral teaching also truly serve its purpose as such.” The 
method of the writer is, after a few brief introductory chapters on the 
scientific claims and place of Jurisprudence, and the nature of Law, to 
classify, according to their social character, purpose, or importance, all 
the laws necessarily existing in any highly-developed community. Thus 
the leading divisions of the work are: “ Laws directly relating to the 





3 «A Systematic View of the Science of Jurisprudence.” By Sheldon Amos, 
M.A. London: Longmans. 1872. , 
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Constitution and Administration of the State,” “ Laws of Ownership,” 
‘ Laws of Contract,” “ Laws affecting Special Classes of Persons” (as 
husband and wife, guardian and ward, trustees and executors, and 
certain classes of public corporations), “ Laws of Civil Injuries and 
Crimes,” and “Laws of Procedure.” There is a chapter on “ Private 
International Law,” and one of the longest and most elaborate ones in 
the book on “ Public International Law,’ in which the nature of this 
sort of law, and many of the most abstruse questions attending it, are 
discussed at considerable length. -In the closing chapter on the 
“General Prospects of the Science of Jurisprudence,” the topics of 
Codification and Legal Education, and others, are treated from a variety 
of points of view, in which all sides will find themselves represented. 
Englishmen, now-a-days, are mostly acquainted with Jurisprudence 
through the works of Mr. Austin and Sir H. Maine. It is a misfortune 
that they study Bentham’s works so little. The present work starts 
with the conception of Jurisprudence which commended itself to Mr. 
Austia ; and, in fact, the purpose of the work is to carry out, in the 
most exhaustive manner, the task which Mr. Austin just sketched out 
in his lectures and left unperfurmed. The historical and antiquarian 
achievements of Sir H. Maine, as well as all his keen, suggestive, 
Jogical, though too occasional, criticism, are, of course, Jaid under 
tribute, and, in fact, incorporated. The whole question of codification 
is vigorously investigated with especial reference to the existing con- 
dition of English Case-law and Statute-law. In tlie course of the 
work, all the most stirring topics of legal interest are thrown into the 
crucible, though the author’s own views in each case are rather left to 
be gathered from the underlying principles of the whole book, than from 
any distinct siding with one of two parties in a controversy. This will 
be found especially to apply to such topics as Capital Punishment, 
the Unanimity of Juries, a Court of Criminal Appeal, the Institution 
of a Public Prosecutor, the French Verdict of “ Extenuating Circum- 
stances,” Difference of Sex, and Competing Modes of Legal Education. 

It has been complained in some quarters, not without reason, 
that the historical method of studying Roman, and, indeed, all 
other law, is threatening to dwarf or supplant the logical method. 
Anyway, 2s the study of Roman Law is now rightly accepted as an in- 
dispensable ingredient in a complete legal education, and that study 
cannot be detached from that of the meaning of its terms, it is just 
as well that a true meaning should be put upon those terms instead 
of a false one. We may thus well be thankful to a real scholar like 
Mr. E. C. Clark,* who not only explores with laborious assiduity into 
the origin of some of the most perplexing expressions by which the 
ancient institutions of Regal Rome are represented, but gives in the 
most concise and convenient of forms all the authorities of which he 
has made a most conscientious use. It will be found, indeed, that 
this little work, which is, in truth, one of considerable learning, aud 
betraying much acuteness of criticism, has a liveliness and freshness 





4 «Early Roman Law: the Regal Period.” By E. C. Clark, M.A. London: 
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about it which could scarcely have been looked for; as, for instance, 
where an early form of making a will, subjeet to the sanction of the 
pontiffs, is compared to the passing of a private act of parliament, 
subject to the veto of the Episcopal Bench. 

Mr. J. A. Partridge’ is already well known to the Liberal public by 
his comprehensive work on “ Democracy : its Factors and Conditions,” 
in which he demonstrated that the only perfect system of government 
is that which results from “the development and organization of the 
whole manhood and of all men.” It is the result of a living organism, 
not of “ constitution,” “ balances,” or “ mixtures.”” Such a government 
Mr. Partridge explained to be found in a democracy, but the ideal 
could only be approximated. It is the progressive story of this approxi- 
mation which is the subject of the present work. ‘“ Democracy rises 
from nationalities to ever vaster conglomerates of power. It becomes 
the postulate of a new and unknown progress, and is the germ of a 
universal federation.” It must be confessed that Mr. Partridge has a 
genuine faith in his own principle. He has not a particle of fear as to 
the consequences of working out that principle to its last conclusion. 
He is prepared, not only for the greatest possible diffusion, but also 
for the greatest possible concentration of power. It will be seen from 
the following passage that Mr. Partridge does not look to checks, 
minority representation, second chambers,’or the like, “ to protect the 
people against themselves,” or to secure the claims of the weak against 
the strong. “Either the government is a majority or a minority. 
In the latter case freedom is absolutely disregarded ; it is a question 
of force, not of argument. In the former case, the majority must be 
broken down by appeals to public thought and reason, not by attempts 
to dictate to the sovereign power. Let the national intellect be open 
to all influences and opinions, industrial, intellectual, spiritual, natural, 
and then let it act.” It seems to us that though the actual picture 
which Mr. Partridge presents in this work of a grand and magnanimous 
democracy is sufficiently attractive, yet that some consideration is due 
to the fact that the mere number of individuals alone can never be a 
test of truth or a standard of justice. It is true that, in the last 
resort, a mere numerical balance of supporters must determine the 
actual policy to be pursued, and on this ground a mere majority in a 
legislative assembly will properly carry the day. But for purposes of 
deliberation, and even for the very purposes, which Mr. Partridge 
recognises, of letting in “ the action of influences and opinions,”’ it may 
be expedient to secure the adequate representation of even the most 
isolated fragments of the community. 

Mr. Freemart adds to his reputation and to the benefits which he 
has already conferred on his countrymen by his new volume on the 
English Constitution,’ in which his “ object has been to show that the 





5 «From Feudal to Federal; or, Free Church, Free Schools, the Completest 
Bases of Equality ; with some of its Results in State, Constitution, and Empire.” 
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earliest institutions of England and of other Teutonic lands are not mere 
matters of curious speculation, but matters closely connected with our 
present political being . . . . that in many things our earliest insti- 
tutions come more nearly home to us, and that they have more in 
common with our present political state than the institutions of 
intermediate ages.” “The holders,’ he continues, “of Liberal prin- 
ciples in modern politics need never shrink from tracing up our 
political history to its earliest beginnings. As far as our race is 
concerned, freedom is everywhere older than bondage. We may add 
that tolerance is older than intolerance. Our ancient history is the 
possession of the Liberal, who, as being ever ready to reform, is the 
true Conservative.” Much of the evil which calls for the energy of 
present or future Liberal reformers is ascribed to lawyers, who appear 
to Mr. Freeman to be great, though admittedly necessary, evils in a 
state of society the disorder of which is largely of their producing. 
The nearest approach to the ancient Teutonic constitutions is to be 
found, says Mr. Freeman, in the popular assemblies of Uri and 
Appenzell and other Swiss cantons, answering to those ancient 
assemblies of our shires or hundreds, which are,—almost comically,— 
in our days represented by parish vestries, “ that unit, that atom, the 
true kernel of all our political life.’ The smaller districts being 
gradually welded into larger masses and resulting in the complete 
kingdom of England,—though so slowly that until the reign of 
Charles II. the county of Durham retained so much ofits individuality 
as to be counted unfit to send a knight of the shire to the national 
Parliament,—the right to vote in the Assembly in all secular and 
ecclesiastical matters continued to belong to every freeman, and 
“down to the Norman Conquest, the body which claimed to speak in 
the name of the nation was, in legal theory at least, the nation 
itself,” however much difficulties of travel may have kept the members 
of the Assembly down and restricted attendance at it to the rich and 
leisurely, except in times of popular excitement. This welding 
together of the larger aggregates of “ political units” brought with 
it a change in the title of the chieftain; “it is plain that the king 
was the representative of a closer national unity, while the ealdorman 
represented the tendency on the part of each tribe or district to claim 
independence for itself ;” the word king being properly traced back to 
its relation, cyn, or cyne, and thus meaning “the offspring of the 
people.” The successive invasions by Saxon, Dane, Norman, brought 
no essential changes in the English theory of government, for the 
same forms existed with modifications amongst them as among the 
English, and thus the right of the nation to exercise a discretion as to 
the man who should exercise dominion over it was never lost ; “men 
never forgot that the king was what his name implied, the represen- 
tative, the impersonation, the offspring of the people. It was from 
the choice of the people that he received his authority to rule over 
them.” . ... “And those who gave him his power, and who guided 
him in its exercise, could also, when need so called, take away the 
power which they had given. At rare intervals,—for it is only at 
rare intervals that so great a step is likely to be taken,—has the 
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English nation exercised its highest power by taking away the crown 
from kings who were unworthy to wear it. Six times at least” 
(omitting the instances of Henry VI. and Charles I.) “in the space 
of nine hundred years have the Witan or the Parliament thus put 
forth the last and greatest of their powers. The last exercise of this 
power has made its future exercise needless. All that in old times 
was to be gained by the deposition of a king can now be gained by a 
vote of censure on a minister, or, in the extremest case, by his 
impeachment.” Mr. Freeman writes enthusiastically of Simon de 
Montfort, the great earl to whom, stranger as he was, “ we owe that 
the wonderful thirteenth century, the great creative and destructive 
age throughout the world, was to us an age of creation, and not of 
destruction,” and to whose burial-place—though he died excom- 
municated by the Pope—Englishmen attributed miraculous powers ; 
“a pretty convincing argument that the Bishop of Rome hath no 
jurisdiction in this realm of England.” At the same time it should 
be borne in mind that from the reign of John onward, the alliance was 
between the whole people and the clergy against the King and the 
Pope, and that the much vilified “rig! of clergy” extended to a 
large part of the population, and meant liability to imprisonmenta and 
whipping instead of to the barbarous mutilations inflicted by the 
king’s courts of justice. It is impossible’further to notice many most 
interesting points of constitutional history that are brought into relief 
in the short space of Mr. Freeman’s bright, vigorous, and com- 
pendious lectures. 

Mr. John Matthews, of Toronto, Canada, gives an interesting review 
of the state of the Colonial question in’a very clearly and ably written 
volume,’ in which he advocates as close a junction as possible between 
England and her colonies, on the principle of a representation of the 
dependencies of the empire in the British Parliament. Mr. Matthews 
grapples closely with the adverse arguments of Mr. Goldwin Sinith and 
Mr. Mill, whether based on the commercial, military, and financial 
aspects of emancipation, or the physical difficulties of federation. The 
basis upon which the number of colonial representatives, according to 
Mr. Matthews’s plan, would be elected, would be either population or 
taxation. His own belief is, that neither of them alone would serve 
for an equitable basis, but that such a basis might be found in a com- 
bination of the two. “ If population were to be ignored in the distri- 
bution of taxation, it would clearly be unjust to make it supreme in 
the adjustment of representation. To do so would be to arrange bur- 
dens according to the system of relative equality, and privileges ac- 
cording to that of absolute equality.” The whole work is extremely 
interesting, both for the intrinsic value of the line of thouzht followed 
out, and as an exhibition of feeling in Canada. 

Mr. Thomas Longman, in a short pamphlet,* and a letter already 
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contributed to the Times, he calls for a repeal of an Act of Parliament 
passed in 1847, the purpose of which was to permit her Majesty 
by an order in Council to suspend the law of copyright as between 
this country and any colony in which “the legislature shall pass an 
Act to make due provision for securing and protecting the rights of 
British authors im such colony.” It is alleged that the working of 
this Act is a complete failure ; that no provision is made in Canada, fur 
instance, for securing and protecting the rights of British authors; 
and that American copies of all the best works of English authors are 
freely imported over the border. Mr. Longman urges that the Act be 
repealed, and the English law, as now determined by the Act of 
1842, be “ replaced in its full effect.”” The purport of this last Act is 
to prevent the selling in any part of the British dominions of any book 
for which a copyright has been obtained in any part of the United 
Kingdom, and which has been reprinted out of the British dominions. 
Canada has lately proposed a compromise on the subject, the adoption 
of which Mr. Longman deprecates. 

Sir Edward Creasy’ has made a valuable supplement to his well 
known and extremely useful work on the “Rise and Progress of the 
English Constitution,” in a new work on the “ Imperial and Colonial 
Constitutions of the Britannic Empire.” The present work, like the 
former, is, on a variety of grounds, the highest form of educational 
treatise, and on that account likely to be quite as serviceable to the 
politician needing reliable information on some special. topic as to the 
youthful student. The early part of the work expands the notion of 
the English Constitution previously given, so as to include the rela- 
tions of England to Scotland and Ireland; for which purpose the 
history of the Union in each case, and the legal consequences of it, 
are carefully investigated. In a similar, partly historical, partly legal 
spirit, the whole relations of England to her North American domi- 
nions, to India, and to the Australian and African colonies, are exa- 
mined and particularly explained. Sir E. Creasy adheres to the method 
which gave so high a value to his former work—that of giving copies 
of original documents in extenso. Another valuable feature of this 
work is presented by some excellent maps. 

The existing slave trade in Africa, carried on for the supply of 
Turkey, Egypt, Persia, and Zanzibar, seems to vie with all the horrors 
of the trade in men to the Southern States of America, which our 
fathers finally crushed under foot. It is to be hoped that when once 
their offspring are made acquainted with the facts, they will not rest 
till they have achieved as decisive a victory. Mr. Joseph Cooper” has 
done a service to humanity in translating and preparing in a form 
adapted to extensive circulation in this country M. Berlioux’s work 
on the slave trade in Africa, The miserable story is told by a variety 
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of witnesses, and its locality is extended through the middle and 
upper valley of the Nile, through Central Africa, and to Zanzibar. 
Slavery is exhibited in all its wonted abomination, whether as respects 
the sufferings of the victims, or the reckless greed and cruelty of those 
who traffic in it. For instance, from the town of Tripoli to Lake 
Tchad there are nearly twenty degrees, an extent of land more than 
twice and a half the length of Great Britain. “It is by this route 
that the convoys of negroes are driven by their pitiless masters, con- 
demned under the burning sun to the tortures of thirst, hunger, and 
famine.” M. Rohfs, who was an eye-witness of these things during 
his explorings between the years 1865 and 1867, gives the details as 
follows:—‘*On both sides of the road we see the blanched bones of 
the victimized slaves—skeletons still covered by the katoun, the cloth- 
ing of the blacks. The traveller who knows nothing of the road to 
Bournan, has only to follow the scattered remains, and he will not be 
misguided.” The slave trade at Zanzibar has some features of even 
still greater atrocity, inasmuch as treaties, signed by British agents 
with the princes of Zanzibar, have authorized the slave trade by 
attempting to regulate it. “ From Quiloa to Lamoo, Arab merchants 
may buy, sell, and transport slaves with impunity. English cruisers 
armed against the slave trade may see all, but they must do nothing.” 
And yet it is asserted that in the passage of the slaves from Zanzibar 
to Arabia the vessels lose one half of their cargoes during the voyage. 
The slaves are exposed without shelter to the sun’s rays, and to all 
storms that may arise. Once a day a little water and thick milk is 
doled out to them. We may certainly re-echo the writer’s conclu- 
sions, that the only worthy solution England can give is that made 
by the House of Commons, “that the trade must be entirely sup- 
pressed: it must be nowhere authorized, and the treaties must be 
annulled.” 

The general apathy of tle English public on Indian questions is 
made vividly apparent by the size of publications put forth by those 
who would stir public opinion on Indian topics. That statements 
affecting the welfare of whole kingdoms, or presidencies, or races, or 
even the entire Indian Empire, should be short and sharp, seems to be 
necessary if they are to receive any notice at all. To Mr. Chesson’s 
admirable Lecture on the Princes of India attention was called by us 
last quarter, and Major Evans Bell’s last work” now affords an oppor- 
tunity for enlarging on one of the most glaring cases of abuse of 
power named by Mr. Chesson. It is well that it should be made 
possible to compare together Major Evans Bell’s opinions, to the effect 
that the problem of Mussulman disaffection is “the most urgent one 
of the day,” and that the wrongs done and proposed to be done to the 
great Mahommedan family of the Nawab Nazim of Bengal are likely 
to be felt as race and religious persecutions throughout India, with 
the opinions expressed in an article on “the Mussulman Panic,” in 
the last number of this Review. The Bengal case, as viewed by 
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Major Evans Bell, may thus be briefly sketched. The Principality of 
Bengal, one of the richest in India, was recognised in 1757 as an Inde- 
pendent State, under the Nawab Meer Jaffier, by the East India 
Company, and a treaty was made by them with him. In 1765, under 
his son and successor, the Company became invested by the treaty 
with the Dewannee, or financial administration of Bengal; and a sum 
known as the “ Nizamut Fund” was agreed upon to cover the ex- 
penses of the Nawab’s “ household, servants, retinue, and the support 
of his dignity only.” Another sum was set apart as tribute to Delhi, 
and the rest of the resources of the Principality were left for the ex- 
penses of administration. In 1793, after (be it noted) the successive 
long minorities of two Nawabs, the Company appears in possession of 
all the functions of government, including the judicial department, as 
well as in the enjoyment of large landed estates which were family 
property, and of one half of the Nizamut income, of which it had arbi- 
trarily suspended payment during the nonage of the younger of the 
princes. That suspension was extended indefinitely till it became 
permanent, and the stipend was reduced to 160,000/. per annum, the 
amount at which it has nominally stood now for a hundred years. 
For the monthly proportion of that sum the Nawab is required to 
give a receipt in full, although the shares severally allotted to colla- 
teral members of the family are theoretically, and have already been 
practically treated as lapsing on the death of the receivers, to the 
Government of India, as trustees of the fund, and not to-the Nizam as 
head of the family. In fact, the Nawab receives 70,0002. per annum. 
As though these pecuniary plunderings, in the face of treaties entered 
into for the support of the family—not of each individual Nawab— 
“to be inviolably observed for ever,’ were not enough, it appears 
from a despatch of June 17, 1864, that the English Government— 
acting on a policy sketched by Lord Dalhousie, in pursuance of his 
very remarkable views as to British right of annexation in India, and 
grounded on an unjust and arbitrary condemnation by him of the 
Nawab—passing by the incalculable services rendered to England by 
the Nawab in 1857, which have practically received, according to 
Major Bell, a singularly scant recognition—resolved to degrade the 
family from its sovereign position on the death of the present Nawab 
Nazim, and to conceal this intention from him. A garbled copy of 
the despatch was sent to him, such as was calculated to assure him 
that the hereditary dignities of his sons would, as a matter of course, 
be recognised. He came to England to remonstrate and to press his 
pecuniary claims. He is met with statements in Parliament which 
would be made grotesque by the ignorance of the officials supposed to 
be conversant with Indian affairs, did they not go forth to a House 
and a public little inclined or able to trouble therselves with such 
distant and intricate questions, which appear to them to affect only 
one princely family in India. It is not evident on the surface of 
things that these misstatements and wrongs affect the principal family 
of Mahomedan India, the honour of the Mahomedan fifth of the 
population of Bengal, and of one half of educated Bengal. And yet 
that there is a subdued uneasiness pervading all India is on all sides 
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admitted. Major Evans Bell points to the opinion of Sir John Kaye, 
that the great danger of a Mahomedan rising in Bengal—more par- 
ticularly if it could start from Moorshedabad as a centre, with osten- 
sible countenance from the Nawab—was “ very patent,” in 1857, “tu 
the minds of our enemies, but no thoughts of this kind disturbed the 
minds of our people.” In the midst of the Mutiny, Mr. Taylor fore- 
saw this danger, and as Commissioner of Patna, arrested the leaders 
of the Wahabees in Patna. His superiors were tranquil in mind, and 
disapproved his activity. He was removed, and driven from the ser- 
vice, while the “ Wahabee gentlemen”’ were caressed, honoured, and 
salaried. In 1864, the principal of them was transported for life to 
the Andaman Islands for treason. Immediately after his conviction, 
an unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of his judge by a Moha- 
medan. ‘Two other Wahabee gentlemen, among others, were arrested, 
and detained by the Viceroy’s authority, just as the others had been 
on Mr. Taylor’s. On the threshold of the Court where they would 
have been brought that day for judgment by Chief Justice Norman, 
he was murdered by a Mahomedan. A relative of that Mahomedan, 
and a fellow-prisoner of the Patna convict, struck down Lord Mayo. 
These facts need to be weighed, and their importance is in no degree 
diminished by the pamphlet® Mr. James Wilson publishes on taxation 
grievances that press on the poorer populations of India, Hindoo and 
Mahommedan alike. He only gives us Wahabeeism plus oppression 
as a change from Wahabeeism alone. He strongly denounces the 
conduct of Lord Mayo’s Government, while giving due reverence to 
the beauty of Lord Mayo’s personal character and aims, and suggests 
as the only excuse for some of the acts of that Government, that they 
were under the “ express sanction’”’ of the India Office,-—understood in 
India itself to mean “ express command.” When Lord Mayo entered 
office, Indian finance was “ unsatisfactory.” The income-tax was pro- 
posed as a remedy, and each member of the Council expressed his 
conviction that it was unsuitable to India, and—with the exveption of 
Sir William Grey—voted for its imposition on all incomes above 20/. 
per annum. ‘The work of assessment was divided among officials who 
each had an extent of territory which it was simply impossible for 
them to work themselves, and they have necessarily subdivided—or 
farmed—it. Those who are able to procure immunity by a bribe, 
have been found willing to do so. Mr. Reid, senior member of the 
Board of Revenue, believes that “the natives of India have paid as 
much in the form of bribes, to escape payment of the tax, as they 
have paid into the Government treasury as income-tax.’”” Mr. Wilson 
gives a large number of testimonies on this point, equally, if not more 
strong. Someof the Calcutta papers have given publicity to notorious in- 
stancesof oppression within short distances of Government House. From 
a number given by Mr. Wilson one shall suffice, and the reader will 
find others substantiated in his admirable and useful pamphlet. This 
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is extracted from a vernacular paper, and probably “ 1-2” is a misprint 
for 12, 


‘‘ Many days ago, we wrote, a poor man was assessed in the Koomarkhalle 
Subdivision at Rs 6. Not able to pay it, the judge” (having no discretion 
in the matter) “ fined him Rs. 12, and in default he was sentenced to twelve 
days’ imprisonment. His property was sold, and realized Rs. 1—2” 
(about equal to 2s. 3d, or, if misprinted, to 1/. 4s. Od.). “The amount 
then demanded was raised to Rs. 15, and the man was again apprehended 
for the remaining Rs. 3. The judge again mulcted him in double the 
amount, and for Rs. 6 instead of Rs. 3 he was sentenced to twelve days’ 
impvisonment with hard labour.” ‘If his property could realize no more 
than Rs. 1—2, it is clear that he ought not under the law to have been 
assessed.” “This man supported his family by his daily labour: he is now 
imprisoned, and what have they to look to? The Mahomedan rulers took 
away property by force; Biswanath Baboo was a noted robber. But these 
afflicted the rich, not the poor. Our Government says the tax only affects 
those who have property; but here we cannot walk on the streets for the 
crying of the poor.” 


From the perplexities and distresses laid bare by Major Evans Bell 
and Mr. Wilson, it is a relief to turn to a scheme” for reducing the tax- 
ation of India, by diminishing the cost of the British Force, held 
necessary for the security of British Rule in India, as well as for 
diminishing and destroying some of the evils inflicted by a military 
life on the troops themselves, and on the surrounding communities. 
65,000 men is the assumed necessary strength of the Army for hold- 
ing India in times of peace. Besides these a reserve of force is obviously 
needed for times of disturbance, of drains upon English resources else- 
where, or of both simultaneously. The writer of this pamphlet would 
supply this needed Reserve by localizing the soldiery through engag- 
ing them, after a certain term of service and good conduct, as military 
settlers, and—in return for stipulated military service, to be continued 
when needed—advancing money for building houses and settling ; 
giving a retiring allowance, and half the ordinary allowances for wife 
and children ; the land to become absolute property after a short term 
of years. The plan might be so worked as to offer inducements to 
enter the Army of India to a higher class of recruits than we have at 
present ; while the various causes here pointed out, of the failure of 
the military settlements in Halifax in 1749, in the Ukraine in 1787, 
in Algeria, in New Zealand, at the Cape of Good Hope, and in India 
among the Himalayas, might, without difficulty, be avoided, and a 
valuable group of colonies of young, married, disciplined English 
— would tend not only to hold, but to raise the populations of 

ndia. 

Mr. Capper, whose “ Wanderings in War Time’ were contempora- 
neously described by him from time to time in the columns of the 
Times and of the Daily News, reprints his account of the miseries of 
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the late war, to which he was witness during a tour made by him, 
unofficially, between the 11th of August, 1870, and the few following 
weeks ; a tour relieved from all possible accusation of unseemly spec- 
tatorship of the woes of foreign lands by the deep and practical sym- 
pathy with the sufferers which Mr. Capper not only showed himself, 
but stirred up in the hearts of many at home by his vivid and impar- 
tial writings. Immediately after his return to England, in the end of 
September, he urged upon the Society of Friends their special duty to 
undertake the task of relieving the distress of the peasantry around 
Metz; and six months later was induced to go himself to aid in the 
distribution of the “ War Victims’ Fund,” “the committee of which, 
before they closed their labours, had distributed 80,0002. worth of 
relief to the distressed peasantry, and other non-combatant sufferers 
by the war.” Written from a non-military point of view, detailing 
experiences gained under conditions peculiarly favourable to a know- 
ledge of the real thoughts of the two belligerent parties, and coming 
from a singularly dispassionate and epen-minded man, Mr. Capper’s 
volume has great value as a whole, and many will especially prize the 
summary on the causes of French defeat and the necessary conditions 
of French revival, with which Mr. Capper concludes. 

Mr. Kingsman’s “ Over Volcanoes” describes a visit made by him 
and his friends to Spain at about the same time as Mr. Capper’s second 
visit to France and Germany. But Mr. Kingsman’s lacks the serious, 
earnest tone of Mr. Capper’s, just as the objects of the two journeys 
differed, although the business journey to Spain is attempted to be 
relieved from all suspicion of spying out the calamities of Kngland’s 
nearest neighbour. Finding it was easiest to go through Paris, Mr. 
Kingsman does not fail to give utterance to the popular sentiment as 
to the “ truculent set of ruffians” forming the “ 109th Battalion of Na- 
tional Banditti,” and the dangers of pillage at their hands, which his 
luggage escaped ; as well as to a less popular but facetious account of 
the conduct of the German military occupiers of Amiens and other 
towns. Paris is then described, and the journey through France, to- 
gether with the conversations held by the fellow-travellers on a large 
variety of subjects, from Republicanism, Standing Armies, the Wine- 
trade, the possibility of setting up a Water-cure Establishment in the 
Kseurial, the delightful excitement of a Spanish Bull-fight, the chances 
that King Amadeus would retain his throne, to the state of religious 
opinion in Spain. It should be added, that for those who like their 
information in a light form there is a fair amount of detail of facts 
about Spanish history and literature, with quotations from some prin- 
cipal writers, and some good local description; but more disquisition 
on things in general than anything else. 

Women must not be tempted by the title of “ My Wife and I in 
Queensland” to.apply to its writer for information as to what their 
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chances are in the Australian colonies, unless, indeed, they are content 
to be in the position of utter nonentity in which Mr. Eden leaves 
“My Wife” as soon as possible and as entirely as possible. They may, 
however, gain some information that may be useful from the intensely 
masculine tone of the whole society described—if the term ‘‘ mascu- 
line” may for this purpose be used to denote a certain recklessness of 
the well-being or happiness of others, incidentally including women, 
very positively including “ black-boys” and their “gins,” and barely 
disguised in a rose-coloured account of-the extreme happiness of the 
life led by certain Polynesian labourers whom, towards the end of his 
varied Australian career, Mr. Eden employed on his sugar plantation. 
Of these men Mr, Eden says that, under their own chosen leader, they 
would work “in a conscientious way that you would seek for in vain 
among Europeans I have often left them for a fortnight at a 
time, having pointed out what was required, and on returning found 
they had done considerably more than I had expected of them.” 
“‘We never rationed them, giving them as much as they liked to eat, 
which was a saving in the end, for they were always contented and 
happy, and with a little encouragement grew their own vegetables, 
and hardly drew upon the store at all.” “ Ordinary animal food they 
did not seem to care much about, more particularly salt meat; but I 
am convinced that they are cannibals—at all events, these Tannamen.” 
An essay on “ Woman and her Social Position,” written in the 
pages of this Review thirty years ago by a lady whose opinions have 
only been ripened and strengthened by time and experience, presents 
an instruetive historical episode in the history of the great movement 
for the enfranchisement of women. It is for the first time that this 
essay has appeared with the writer’s name attached, and she has every 
reason to take an honest delight in at length divesting herself of her 
incognita, 
“For this reason,” says Mrs. Mylue, “ I am pleased to have it reprinted in 
my own name; for I feel it would be cowardly at my age to shrink from 
avowing that forty years added experience of life has not altered my views, 
but rather deepened and confirmed my early impressions. If I once thought 
the independence of women desirable, 1 now think it indispensable as a human, 
rather than a woman’s right.” 


The essay itself possesses a high degree of interest from the number 
of eminent writers whose views it embodies or criticises, from the 
independence and vigour of style which characterizes it throughout, 
and from the balance of judgment with which a subject is treated, too 
often, in these days, marred by rhetoric and declamation. 

The progress of the movement for women’s education is demon- 
trated by an interesting comparative survey, undertaken by a German 
writer," of the modes in which the subject is practically dealt with in 
England, North America, Switzerland, Italy, France, and, lastly, his 
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own country, Germany. The writer shows a very careful study of 
the various grades of educational institutions in this country, from 
ragged schools to young ladies’ academies, establishments, or schools. 
His strictures upon the most improved methods of education for women 
in England are that they are devised without sufficient consideration 
of the different social positions and functions of men and women. 


“ With the introduction of a well-grounded and methodical education for 
women, the outgrowths of English life, the errors involved in ‘ emancipation’ 
and ‘ woman’s rights’ will speedily vanish, being, as they are, partly the result 
of a half culture, and partly of an excited condition of fanatical women.” 


The writer is of opinion that in the lower education of women 
Prussia has much to learn from England, but not in the higher. It 
is true that, if men’s education be bad and insufficient, to copy it for 
women is folly, but the question as to how far the minds of men and 
women must have the same training in virtue of their common 
humanity, and how far that training must be different in view of 
their variety of functions, cannot be solved by mere platitudes about 
“ woman’s rights.” 

The writers of “sensation” novels, if no one else, will thank Mr. 
Browning” for the lucid manner in which he has handled the English 
“ Laws of Marriage and Divorce.” It is well known that the greatest 
possible uncertainty prevails as to the actual English law on some of 
the more perplexing cases of marriages and divorces of English citizens 
in foreign countries. It is all the more difficult to ascertain and declare 
a rule universally binding that England and Scotland have different 
marriage laws, and in some respects the’ English laws of divorce differ 
from the laws of every other civilized country. Mr. Browning’s 
method of treating the subject is the best that its present state admits 
of. In the Introduction he describes the constitution and general 
power of the English “ Court of Probate and Divorce,” and in the 
first chapter the laws of marriage, the conflict of marriage laws, and 
the effect of the domicile of the parties in limiting the jurisdiction of 
the Court. In the succeeding chapters he explains and illustrates by 
sven to decided cases the law and procedure peculiar to each form 
of suit. 

A curious French squib (though it seems serious enough), on 
English institutions and customs is presented in a lively little work, 
entitled “ English Liberty laid bare,’” by Jean-Jacques Dauphin, 
who recounts to his friend, William Tell, “ his adventures on a visit 
to his neighbour and ally John Bull.” Jean-Jacques represents him- 
self as having fallen in love with British Institutions, and having 
visited his friend John Bull in order to acquaint himself with “the 
secret of his liberties.” The result of the visit is a melancholy disen- 
chantment. ‘I'he survey travels over a considerable ground, and the 
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criticisms are neither devoid of sparkle nor even, at times, of justice. 
Thus the rush of carriages in Hyde Park during the season—the state 
of the agricultural labourer, the absurd anomalies presented at times 
by the operation of our party politics—in which the leader of the liberal 
party resents a more liberal reform bill than his own—the eccentricities 
of Murphy and the general circulation of the “Confessional Un- 
masked,” the wealth of the Church, the absurd vauntings of England 
that her armies have never been defeated—are topics which, at least, 
have a very quotable and salient side for a pleasant, not to say 
sardonic, foreigner to turn to very good literary account. 

It is rather an ambitious task, though perhaps not too much so 
for a laborious and erudite German, to attempt to give a history of 
society, in its several varieties of for:nal expression, as “ Aristocracy, 
the Middle Classes, and the Lower C'asses.”" Dr. Johann Joseph 
Rossbach, for each of the main departments of this subject travels 
over the chief developments of the most characteristic nations in the 
world. For instance, as to the Middle Classes, he investigates the 
rise of social order in the East, examining the Babylonians and 
Pheenicians, together with the grounds and influences of despotism. 
Passing on to the West, he discovers in the tenure of land and the 
settlement of warlike tribes, the foundations of society and of liberty. 
Among the Greeks he traces the passage from the patriarchal condi- 
tion to that of social ranks, and finds in the institution of a king a 
mediatorial functionary interposing between the nobility and the 
people. Rome is then called to contribute her historical light for the 
solution of the problem, and this is found in the constant struggles 
of the patricians and plebcians, and in the gradual equalization of the 
middle classes of society. ‘I'he problem is then handed on to the 
modern world. Finally the other elements of the social state are 
submitted to a parallel histurical analysis. 

Mr. Ruskin” continues his prophetic denunciations against things 
that are, though some of the objects against which his quaint, half- 
comical, half-self-conceited, half-satirical, and half-insane battering- 
ram is directed have already been too much bruised by more potent 
machinery to be worth the expenditure of Mr. Ruskin’s precious time. 
How precious that time is appears froin the following note :— 


“Letters addressed to me must be very short and very plainly written, or 
they willnot be read; and they need never ask me to do anything, because I 
wont doit. And in general I cannot answer letters; but for any that come 
to help me, the writers may be sure that I am grateful. I get a great man 
from people who ‘know that I must be good-natured’ from my books, 
was good-natured once ; but I beg to state in the most positive terms that I 
am now old, tired, and very ill-natured.” 


The main bugbear of Mr. Ruskin in the present letter is the legal 
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phraseology, character, and parchment of a Deed of Release he has 
just had to sign. He contrasts, with rather amusing effect, a short 
sentence in four or five lines, having exactly the same purport as the 
deed with the actual language employed in it. 

We have great pleasure in calling attention to two works of a class 
which we hope will become increasingly common. One of these is by 
Professor Thorold Rogers,” and in the smallest possible space, and the 
simplest possible style, contains “a series of lessons on ‘ Social Eco- 
nomy’ for the upper classes of Primary Schools.” No better deserip- 
tion of book could be devised for saving children and young persons at 
the outset of life from the countless fallacies in which the vast majo- 
rity of people are now-a-days floundering all their lives long. There 
is scarcely a perplexing topic in the machinery of social life which is 
not dealt with, and the principles involved in its solution carefully 
expounded ; such topics, for example, as the various rates of wages, 
the use of gold and silver, public charities, the work of government, 
the punishment of crime, regulations on professions, poor-laws, and 
emigration. A similarly useful book is supplied by the “ People’s Edi- 
tion” of M. Bastiat’s “ Essays on Political Economy,”™ in which a 
variety of interesting economical and theoretic political questions are 
discussed in a forcible and telling way, so as to arrest attention and 
stimulate the beginner to further researches. 

The name of Malthus has so long been bandied about from one 
political party to another, whether as a name of honour or of reproach, 
that it is high time the present generation should get to know what 
that name really implied. A new edition of the Rev. ‘I. R. Malthus’s™ 
“ Essay on the Principles of Population,” presented in a most attrac- 
tive and readable form, may, it is hoped, induce many who had 
hitherto contented themselves with talking about Mr. Malthus’ prin- 
ciples, at last to make themselves acquainted with them. It will be 
seen that Mr. Malthus was the very reverse of the hard, unfeeling, 
morose, and passionless man he is sometimes painted. The main 
practical object of his book was, in the interest of the poor themselves, 
to discredit the existing system of poor relief, and to propose the way 
for a gradual abolition of poor laws by striking at the root of the 
doctrine that the poor have any natural “right” to legal relief. 
“Tt cannot but strike the labouring classes, that if their main depen- 
dence for the support of their children is to be on the parish, they can 
only expect parish fare, parish clothing, parish furniture, a parish 
house, and parish government, and they must know that persons 
living in this way cannot possibly be in a happy and prosperous 
state.” 

In the direction of Mr. Malthus’s doctrines in disparagement of poor- 
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laws, are the views of Professor Fawcett,” as conveyed in an essay on 
“ Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor Law,” forming one of a volume of 
detached essays by himself aud Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett ona 
variety of subjects, economical, educational, and purely political. Pro- 
fessor Fawcett says, “The economic and social condition of England 
ought to be regarded as radically unsound and unsatisfactory until it 
becomes the custom, and not as it is now, the exception, for working- 
men to insure their lives, and to provide themselves with annuities for 
their old age. The acquisition of these habits of prudence is discou- 
raged not only by the whole tone of public opinion, but also by the 
sentiments of professed moralists. Those who aspire to be popular, 
and are auxious to be thought good, are never tired of proclaiming 
that every man has a right to live, and that the State ought to find 
work for those who need employment.” While candidly adopting 
Professor Faweett’s repudiation of such principles, we can scarcely be- 
lieve they are as prevalent as he imagines, and we are rather disposed to 
attribute the inaction or vicious action, of which he complains, to in- 
dolence or inattention, than to anything so formidable as conviction. _ 





SCIENCE. 


[: is a remarkable fact in the history of mechanical science that 


the theory of friction' considered as a part of rational mechanics, 
has hardly ever received the attention which it deserves. Even in the 
most complete systematic treatises the space given to its discussion is 
small, compared with that accorded to questions in which the assump- 
tion of perfect smoothness forms the basis of all investigations. Great 
thanks are therefore due to Mr. Jellett, who has in a similar manner, 
years ago, paved the way for a more extended study of the Calculus of 
Variations, for having attempted to place the theory of friction on an 
independent footing; the discussion of the force will thus not only 
gain in dignity, and may add some day to wider laws embracing all 
forces, but the results of previous inquirers will at the same time cease 
to be considered as mere corrections to be applied to mechanical inves- 
tigations in order to render their conclusions more adapted to practice. 
The philosophical execution of Mr. Jellett’s plan appears to be some- 
what fettered by his starting at the outset with the assumption of the 
proportionality of the force of friction with the pressure. This law, 
although it represents the facts with sufficient exactness, is not 
mathematically correct ; and although the results of the theory ap- 
proximate closely to the truth, it seems to us that it should not have 
been made throughout the leading principle of it. By the adoption 
of a more correct, although complicated law, the difficulties of the 
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author’s work would have somewhat grown, and the results would still 
have been not quite coincident with facts, but the difference would 
have been only a final one, not one going through the whole. What 
is worse, such a giving-in before difficulties, which are perhaps only 
imagined, cannot be conceded in a more lofty investigation like the 
present. On the other hand, the author has done everything to give 
adequate range for either a practical or philosophical extension of the 
subject. Thus the indeterminateness which often appears in statical 
questions, where friction is one of the acting forces, is, in Chapters IT. 
and IV., particularly considered, and truly traced to its source, namely, 
the abstractions of rational mechanics. For there can be no doubt, 
that all indeterminateness disappears, if the conditions of any problem 
be stated as they really exist in nature. Throughout the work a great 
number of distinct problems of high importance is given and well dis- 
cussed, and we have no doubt that Mr. Jellett’s work will attract 
general scientific attention to the properties of a remarkable force, and 
will secure tor the theory of it a more ample discussion than has yet 
been given to it. 

The manifest tendency of our present science to revise thoroughly 
even special theories, to subject them anew to the test of experimental 
comparisons, to give them a wider range by connecting links into 
chains, and to remodel altogether, or place on a new basis, what 
appears doubtful, is not only the more deep-seated idea which perva‘es 
Mr. Jellett’s work, but is also clearly traceable in the work by M. 
Winkler’ on a new theory of the pressure of earth upon revetments, 
and in M. Kétteritzsch’s’ treatise on Electrostatics. It is well known 
that all the exertions of the most gifted mathematicians a; well as of 
practical men, to embrace the facts connected with the pressure of 
earth upon walls in a satisfactory theory, have not been crowned with 
much success. M. Winkler’s chapter on the history of this inquiry 
is the best proof of the variety of views which have been promulgated 
by the most competent investigators. All theories have one error in 
common ; the approximate formule which give the results, start from 
the assumption of a prism which disintegrates in a plane; but it is 
absolutely proved, that the surface of separation cannot, in general, be 
aplane. M. Winkler’s theory has this novelty, that certain applica- 
tions of the law of elasticity are replaced by consequences drawn from 
that of friction and cohesion: on the action of these latter forces his 
theory is built, and his experiments deserve, certainly, attention by the 
close agreement of some results with his theoretical deductions. The 
author will probably admit that he has not nearer approached to a 
generally valideand exact solution of the problem than his predeces- 
sors, and we are glad to see that M. Winkler possesses the impartiality 
to admit (page 102) the value of Professor Rankine’s labours in the 
same direction. Indeed, Rankine has, if we are rightly informed, in- 
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cluded formulz in his classical textbook on Mechanics, which cannot 
rest on any other theory but one in close agreement with that of M. 
Winkler, whose special merit, however, consists in having devised experi- 
mental contrivances for testing it. The work on Electrostatics by M. 
K6tteritzsch is purely mathematical, and aims principally at reducing 
the basis of the mathematical theory of Electrostatics to a few ex- 
perimentally established principles, and at a simplification of the 
methods of treating electrostatical problems by some processes, which 
may be admitted to be really original and elegant. The introductory 
chapter on the potential is not treated with that clearness which we 
find in the writings of Sir William Thomson and other founders of 
this branch of Physics; but the second, and especially the fourth 
chapter, in which a comprehensive view of the sum total of the 
theoretical results is given, are so interesting and well digested that 
we earnestly recommend their perusal to anyone who wishes to see for 
himself to what grand conclusions such theoretical inquiries into 
physical subjects may lead, even if founded only on a few experimental 
facts. One cannot help thinking, after having read these portions, 
that if ever the yet intangible portions of Molecular Physics, or rather 
the Physics of the ther, should be capable of being comprehended into 
one great generalization, it is to Electrostatics that we shall have to 
look as the true source from which truth will ultimately spring. 
Messrs. Fort and Schlémilch* are so well known in this country as 
eminent mathematicians that any production of their joint labour is 
sure of a welcome reception. Their analytical geometry is a model of 
a good textbook, written especially with a view to the requirements of 
technical students, and the applications of that part of mathematical 
science to constructive applications. Although mere niceties are ex- 
cluded, the student is nevertheless everywhere made acquainted with 
a great variety of analytical methods in geometrical investigations. We 
have especially noticed several remarkably striking demonstrations 
which are simply founded on the transformation of co-ordinates; 
thus the proof, instead of deriving its supply of facts from other 
parts of geometry, is in itself an illustration and application of 
the original conception which underlies analytical geometry. The 
reader will be surprised to find how often well known facts are pre- 
sented to him under a perfectly novel aspect by being quite incidental 
results of the algebraical processes to which analytical geometry neces- 
sarily leads. ‘The authors have throughout avoided that mixing up of 
ancient and modern methods, which leads, in so many English text- 
books on the same branch, the student into a kind of mathematical 
jungle in which the reader is either lost, or becomes so bewildered that 
even if he gets out of it the intrinsic beauty of the scenery and 
luxuriance of vegetation has made no impression whatever on his 


mind. 
Mr. Frost’s® “Treatise on Curve-tracing”’ is not only aremarkable work 





4 “Tehrbuch der Analytischen Geometrie.” Bearbeitet von O. Fort und 0. 
Schlémilch. Erster Theil. Leipzig: Teubner. 1872, 

5 *¢An Elementary Treatise on Curve Tracing.” By Percival Frost, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. London: Macwillan and Co. 
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in itself, but a welcome sign of modern influences upon the mathematical 
teaching at our universities. A branch of mathematics, which may be 
almost termed the poetry of the science, is treated here in a manner at 
once original and captivating. It is not the least merit of this work 
that the methods of drawing Polar curves, rolling curves, and the dis- 
cussion of geometrical loci has been excluded, for the author has with 
wise forethought aimed at making his work accessible even to those 
who have a comparatively quite elementary knowledge of mathematics. 
Another great merit is the exclusion of all historical surveys of the 
researches which-have been made in former times on modes of genera- 
tion and properties of particular curves, and in modern times on their 
singularities. It is specially necessary to point out such negative 
merits of a work at a time, when it not unfrequently occurs that in 
ostensively elementary works, which ought to give a succinct state- 
ment of their subject matter, the exposition of the latter is at every 
page interrupted by historical data, and even by a discussion of the 
relative claims of rival discoverers. We have, in looking through Mr. 
Frost’s work, been particularly delighted and struck with the fact that 
probably, independently of its influence in developing the mental 
training of every class of mathematical and physical students, no class 
of readers will derive from it so much lasting and novel enjoyment as 
ladies who have mastered a few elementary mathematical facts and 
methods, and can devote part of their time to a regular study of Mr. 
Frost’s Curve-tracing. No other branch of the exact sciences will give 
them such an inexhaustible mine of pleasure as slow and steady work- 
ing through page after page of this work. But the practical student 
of Statics, Engineering, and Crystallography will also find many hints 
on the subject of Graphical Calculation, which is coming more into use 
every day, and is applied with so much success to many difficult pro- 
blems. Mr. Frost has well understood how to avail himself of his wide 
mathematical research, to point out everywhere to the reader the appli- 
cation also which his subject. or at any rate some portion of it, has in 
optics and astronomy; and he deserves praise for especially laying 
stress upon the comparison of large and small quantities of different 
orders of magnitude, which contains the starting point of many of the 
most important applications of mathematical analysis ; the lunar and 
planetary theories depending almost entirely upon such considerations 
of relative magnitude. 

A new textbook of Physics has been produced by Professor Wein- 
hold.’ It is certainly such a work as we have long wished to see in 
the hands of students, and probably one of the most valuable and ex- 
cellent treatises,on the subject which have appeared for a long time 
even in Germany, where there is hardly any gap in scientific literature 
that is not filled up by the best workers. But Professor Weinhold’s 
book has one remarkable feature, hitherto, as far as we know, com- 
pletely wanting in any textbook that we have seen; it is this, that he 
directs the student to discover all important physical laws for himself 





6 “‘ Vorschule der Experimentalphysik.” Von Adolf F. Weinhold, Professor at 
the Technical School in Gérlitz. Leipzig: Quandt und Handel. 1872, 
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by a series of, in many cases, very delicate experiments, which he may 
perform quite by himself with extremely little expense. But it must 
be distinctly stated that these experiments are by no means boyish 
or superficial ; not only are they in many cases quite new and devised 
with great power of invention, giving proof of a very long experience 
in the laboratory, but they are such experiments as would not be 
out of place if publicly performed at the theatre of the Royal Institu- 
tion, or before a class aiming at high scientific instruction. Professor 
Weinhold proceeds on the whole thus: he gives first a general descrip- 
tion of the experiment ; then follows a statement of the conclusions to 
be drawn from it, and finally there is, in smaller type, a most minute 
instruction given for the details, which are to be attended to for the 
successful performance of the particular experiment. There is really 
nothing forgotten, even the manner of holding a bottle or a tube be- 
tween the fingers, and there is a full description of all operations of a 
physicist in the clearest possible language, including everywhere the 
most sagacious hints for avoiding failure where failure is possible. If 
this book should appear in an English version we may prophesy for it 
a great and well deserved success. It will to the student of every age 
open a true insight into the manner in which physical truths are dis- 
covered, and will undoubtedly transform many an English youth’s 
workshop into a physical laboratory. 

Mr. Proctor’ is a theorizing astronomer; but unlike the majority 
of those who have given their greater energy and more constant 
thoughts to speculations built on the facts observed by others, he has 
brought to his speculations sound knowledge and genuine proficiency 
in those sciences on which his hypotheses hinge. Besides, his various 
star-maps and celestial atlases have done undoubted and great services 
to astronomy and to astronomers. ‘The “ New Star Atlas” before us 
is perfectly delightful to look at. It is the best collection cf star- 
maps we have ever seen: cleverly conceived, practically executed, 
methodically arranged, and scientifically irreproachable. It will 
certainly, Mr. Proctor may pardon us the prophecy, bear his name to 
fut ire times, when, as we fervently hope in the interest of genuine 
astronomy, his “star depths” will be long forgotten. Turning now 
to his second work® before us, it appears to us at the present time 
almost a general conviction, and one growing stronger from year to 
year, that no real service has ever been done to society by what is 
usually called the popularizing of scientific facts. A great scientific 
discovery, a new truth, an ingenious hypothesis can always be stated 
to the great body of educated people in precisely the same terms in 
which it is presented to the professional scientific workers; in a few 
cases only is a translation of symbols into common language required, 
but in all cases it seems to be now an admitted fact, that the time 
given to the perusal of the superficial, anecdotic, and often even incorrect 
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journalistic productions on scientific subjects is wasted, and that 
the information can not only more easily, but in all respects more 
satisfactorily and lastingly, be obtained by simple and. well written 
elementary textbooks. Mr. Proctor, who is a very clear and reliable 
writer on astronomical facts, has always avoided the unpleasant flippancy 
of the “popular” science writers, His articles, speaking at this 
moment of those only that have appeared in various journals, and are 
now collected, possess a dignity of tone to which we must accord our 
admiration, and are perfectly free from those oratorical ornamentations 
which disfigure so many writings even of our best physicists and 
astronomers. His articles on Sir John Herschel are written in a manly 
style, and remind us somewhat of the “ éloge” and “ Denkrede’’ of the 
Paris and Berlin Academies. The various papers on Solar Researches 
are however, too polemical, and should have been somewhat remodelled 
on bringing them from the confined, and at the time when they were 
written, somewhat hot atmosphere of the “ Monthly Notices of the 
Astronomical Society,”’ before, we suppose, calm, pleasant, and gentle- 
manly people. All the foot notes nearly might have been suppressed 
with great advantage, especially to the author himself. The papers on 
Mars and Saturn, are the most admirable specimens of clear and truly 
scientific statements on the history and results of a particular research, 
which we have read for a long time. 

The general aim of the inquiries into “ Air and Rain,” by Dr. Angus 
Smith,’ is especially to show the fallacy of what has hitherto been 
believed an undoubted scientific fact, namely, that the composition of 


our atmosphere is so far uniform everywhere, that the small discre- 
pancies found to exist, are rather to be ascribed to errors of experiment 
than to,fact. Dr. Smith has arrayed a vast collection of data, such as pro- 
bably has never been presented at one glance at any time, and has abso 
lutely proved that there are impurities in our atmosphere which may 
be discovered by chemical analysis, and that the senses and general im- 
pressions are not at fault when they speak of the peculiarities of a town 


atmosphere. By a series of experiments, involving not only an applica- 
tion of the best scientific methods known, but often even their extension 
and adaptation to novel purposes, it is now proved beyond any doubt, that 
it is not a mere fancy to suppose that air in a crowded room is really 
“tainted,” for the existence of organic matter, capable of nourishing 
organic forms, is now demonstrated by careful experiment. It would 
be impossible to discuss here so widebearing investigations upon a 
subject of the very highest importance to mankind, nor do we think 
that Dr. Smith has quite completed his labours or brought them to any 
general conclusions embodying absolute laws on the subject ; but while 
every acknowledgment of genuine services rendered to society is due 
to the successful prosecution of the inquiry on the composition of air 
and water, and the causes which govern it in various localities, we 
entirely fail to see that the author has made out any link whatsoever 





9 “ Air and Rain. ‘The Beginnings of a Chemical Climatology.” By Robert 
Angus Smith. London: Longmans. 1872. 
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between Climatology and the chemical constitutions of aerial or aqueous 
masses distributed over a country or district. 


Dr. Aitken has forwarded to us a copy of his able introductory 
address, delivered at Netley on the opening of the twenty-fourth 
session of the Army Medical School in April last.!° It is proverbially 
difficult to give any air of novelty or even of much permanent interest, 
to performances of this kind, but the spirited and excellent address of 
Dr. Aitken is decidedly worth reading. The title, so suggestive in 
itself, is a good evidence of the character of the contents of this 
pamphlet, which is devoted to encourage medical men to throw them- 
selves boldly into the stream of scientific progress, and to claim a 
place beside the forward workers in others of the great branches of 
human inquiry. Dr. Aitken, like many of the best men of the present 
century, is inspirited by the contemplation of the great material 
results of modern western civilization, and is an enthusiastic believer 
in the capacity of the race for infinite development in the future. “I 
believe,” he says, “in mo limit (the italies are ours) to the onward 
march of human progress in the coming time,” and thus, full of hopes 
that burn, he eagerly calls upon those of the profession to which he 
belongs not to lag behind in the great doings of the present half- 
century, “which,” he thinks, “have not been equalled in any other 
like period of the world’s history.”” We shall be the last to carp at 
such noble enthusiasm as this; none can be more conscious than our- 
selves that such faith is the great motive power needed for the accom- 
plishment of great ends. If, therefore, we were disposed to demur to 
the too absolute assertion that analogy and sound reason predict a 
future progress without end or turning, we should nevertheless allow 
the speaker to be practically right, by admitting, undoubtingly, that 
great progress in certain directions is now being realized, and that 
any terms and limitations which may be inherent in it are too 
indefinite and invisible to have control upon our present hopes and 
exertions. If again we shrink from granting that man, measured by 
his mental stature, is higher now than ever before in the world’s 
history, we think that the vantage-ground on which we stand is so 
much higher as to give us powers beyond those ever before available. 
We may read, too, with all the warmth of the speaker himself, those 
eloquent passages in which he urges the rising generation to cultivate 
the individual intelligence and to master such abstract and technical 
science as may bear upon their daily duties. Many of us may have 
our doubts concerning the all-sufficiency of the material prosperity 
now so pretentiously great, but the more our doubt the intenser our 
trust in that coincident advance of physical science which is without 
any parallel in the past, and which as yet serves to strengthen and 
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purify a generation which otherwise is not free from some discomforting 
symptoms of decay. ; 

This little treatise,’ which in its title at least reminds us of the 
immortal essay of Hippocrates, is an enlargement of some letters 
written by the author on the injurious effects of impure air and water 
on health, and the methods by which such impurities may be detected 
and removed. This is a handy, useful little book, making less pretence 
to novelty than many a worse one; and setting forth in a clear and 
convenient way much information of a kind of the highest importance 
to the general public. 

In his essay” read before the Harveian Society last February, Dr. 
Day puts opportunely and carefully before the profession, some con- 
siderations on the true nature of “infantile remittent fever,” which, 
however, can scarcely lay claim to the charm of novelty. Amid much 
that shows the author to be a skilful and observant physician, and 
much of interest in the cases recorded and compared, we are sorry to 
find a number of those inaccurate platitudes which so much disfigure our 
modern medical literature. The “eliminations” hypothesis, if tenable 
at all, certainly cannot be used in the crude acceptation of the author; 
nor would any one who really thinks of the meaning of the words assert, 
that “ the dose of the scarlatinal poison influences the amount of throat, 
skin, and kidney affections,” &c. Surely, this is an utterly unproven 
statement at best, and probability suggests that the quality of the 
poison and the state of the receiver, are at least of equal importance. 

Dr. Lawson” begins thus: “A clever friend advises me against 
writing a preface; we rather wonder that the clever friend did not 
advise him against writing the book at all, for few books are more open 
to the kind of slashing criticism which “ clever friends” know so well 
how to administer. In spite of a good deal of confident dashing through 
difficult places, and in spite of a firm determination to urge as an 
infallible, delightful, and somewhat neglected remedy, the hypodermic 
use of morphia in sciatica, which remedy is neither infallible nor 
unknown, and is so commonly used as to cause some fear of its abuse, 
and to many weak vessels is but too delightful; in epite of these 
little drawbacks the book is really vigorous and instructive, and there- 
fore well worth reading. The author is evidently a man of quick 
perceptions, and is a lively, if not a profound reasoner ; but what adds 
still more to the value of his treatise, is the fact that he writes upon a 
disease from which he himself has sufferered horribly. From the study 
of his own pains he, like Anstie, Salter, and many other distinguished 
writers, has drawn a genuine inspiration. To have felt in one’s own 
person, is a marvellous stimulant to the descriptive powers, and what 
Dr, Lawson so graphically tells us of the ways of Sciatica, is very 
valuable to those dull persons who have not enjoyed the stimulant of 
such experiences as his. We had marked many passages which we had 
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looked forward to as the texts for more than one friendly encounter 
with the author, but we feel disposed to forbear, and to take the little 
book as it stands, with many thanks, and with sincere congratulations 
to the author and the public on his recovery, without which no book 
could have been written. On treatment, however, we must, without 
argument, take occasion to differ in the most decided manner from Dr. 
Lawson. Hypodermic morphia does not always cut short sciatica even 
when used as the author directs ; on the contrary, it too often establishes 
a periodic recurrence of the pain, with a corresponding recurrence of 
insatiable desire for morphic intoxication. On the other hand, the 
continuous galvanic current which has been used by ourselves on a 
very extensive scale, seems to us to be a far more satisfactory means of 
cure. Unfortunately it is but too often out of reach. 

Dr. Mackenzie is one of the few physicians who has made a 
“specialty” not only inoffensive but useful and honourable. He is 
one of the few exceptions which spring to the lips of every one who 
is disposed to condemn specialism too sweepingly. Dr. Mackeuzie’s 
own character is partly the reason of this great difference, and the 
excellent and thorough quality of his work, which is so free from 
any of the parade and flimsiness too often seen in specialists. But 
his early bent happened to lead him to the study of a remote subject 
which especially needed a prophet. Diseases of the throat were but 
little known; they require a peculiar dexterity for their success- 
ful investigation and treatment, and they, like diseases of the eye 
and ear, do lie more apart from general disorders than many other 
local changes. Nothing can be more adequate and richly instructive 
than the present instalment upon “ Growths in the Larynx.” From 
the pathological and diagnostic standpoints, as well as in ingenious 
modes of treatment—operative and other—the volume is a most 
valuable addition to our knowledge. It will probably stand as a 
permanent classic on the subject of which it treats, depending, as it 
does, almost entirely upon the author’s own personal experience and 
but little on compilation. The volume is well got up and is profusely 
and beautifully illustrated. The highest praise we can give to 
Dr. Mackenzie is that by his lucid and comprehensive writings and 
researches he is making his specialty no longer special, but the 
common property of all educated practitioners. 

Dr. Dobell is one of the most hardworking members of the pro- 
fession, and his work,” generally lies in the direction of practical 
clinics and therapeutics. The present volume is of a fragmentary 
character, but is apparently intended so to be; we shall certainly 
welcome any further instalments of a similar kind. A good point in 
the present treatise, is the way in which cases are set forth as the 
basis of the whole book, and the points which arise out of these are 
argued out and illustrated by the author. The author also undertakes 
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the risk of expressing his clinical experience in the form of aphorisms, 
and many of these aphorisms are valuable as forcible embodiments of 
useful hints and cautions. Many of the aphorisms concerning pain at 
the heart are good and interesting ; we would add, what is not generally 
known, that intercostal neuralgia is sometimes so intense as to simulate 
true angina, and actually indeed to embarrass the heart itself. ‘Two 
such cases have occurred within our own notice, and required some care- 
ful watching before their essentially superficial character was ascertained 
beyond doubt. Concerning clubbing of the finger ends, again, the 
author makes some interesting remarks, and attributes this phenome- 
non rightly to stoppage of the subclavian veins. He might have 
illustrated this truth farther by reminding the reader how very greatly 
the fingers of one hand*become clubbed in cases of subclavian aneurism. 
Dr. Dobell sketches a comfortable and ingenious bed for cases of heart 
disease, which has been carried out with the pumpkin legs and ugly 
vulgar detail so characteristic of the British upholsterer. 

It is difficult to review such a volume as the following without 
seeming unkind, or at any rate inconsiderate towards the author, who 
is no doubt a good surgeon, and has unquestionably taken vast pains 
to produce a bulky work.” Everything, however, must depend upon 
the cireumstances under which the bulky work is produced. Had 
there been no systematic work on surgery, and had Mr. Gant thrown 
himself boldly into the gap, we should have congratulated ourselves 
and the author even on a partial success. But the profession is so 
well supplied with such systematic works that we become fastidious, 
and we say if Mr. Gant throws another such a book upon our hands 
he must justify his temerity. Unfortunately we cannot discover any 
justification for the existence of the present volume. If there are some 
paragraphs in it which show that the author has good thoughts here 
and there, or thoughts which may indeed be really novel and interest- 
ing, yet there are scarcely enough of these to furnish out half-a-dozen 
good contributions to a medical journal, still less to involve their 
author in the heavy task of instructing his contemporaries in the 
whole science and art of surgery. Ina word, the book is one which 
might have been written as well by any leading London or provincial 
surgeon, and by many of them written far better. The only discredit to 
Mr. Gant in that he has failed in an ambitious and most difficult enter- 
prise, is that he had not better measured his forces before he began. 
The book as it stands could not have been written by any other than 
an able and cultivated surgeon, and if Mr. Gant will select a certain 
few of his chapters, and giving all his intelligence to these, publish 
them as careful essays on single subjects, he will unquestionably earn 
that reputation and that right to a favourable reception which his 
more ambitious labours must fail to obtain. 
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7 may be the destiny which awaits the great and un- 
happy country which lies so near to our own across the Channel, 
the present crisis in her history is one that awakes in all friends of 
progress and culture, the deepest sympathy with her struggles and 
distress. France more than most nations has undergone rapid vicis- 
situdes and startling changes. At one time under an Emperor she 
has been amused by visions of military glory never to be realized ; at 
another time under a Commune she has seen her Capital devastated, 
and her provinces in the occupation of a foreigner. The present time, 
whilst she is preparing as it were to reorganize the very elements of 
her existence, is one in which all friends of civilization may well listen 
to those who are competent to speak of her history and her capacity : 
andin many respects Mr. Reeve is competent so to speak. The Essays’ 
which he now reprints are therefore valuable, inasmuch as they are 
the work of one who is thoroughly familiar with the French language 
and the French character, and has had the exceptional advantage of a 
close and friendly intimacy with the best literary circles of France. 
At the age of twenty-one Mr. Reeve was already the translator of De 
Tocqueville, whose friendship he enjoyed until the death of the French 
writer ; and, as he admits, his own opinions “ were, no doubt, affected 
by the influence of that pure and subtle intellect.” In the present 
state of affairs Mr. Reeve sees no comfort. The central event of 
French history was the Revolution ; its causes were of old and neces- 
sary growth, its results still prevail, and every stage of the movement 
has been pervaded with disappointment. The reasons of this disap- 
pointment Mr. Reeve traces in the Essays before us, which illustrate 
certain phases of French history under a Monarchy and under a Re- 
public. The first Essay exhibits the ardour for military glory which 
animated France in the reign of Louis XIV. That monarch, indeed, 
by a wily policy not alien from the French nature, succeeded to some 
extent in aggrandizing the nation, but at the expense of her own real 
liberty, England, Germany, Spain, and Belgium in various degrees 
suffered from the guilty diplomacy of his ministers; but in the end 
France herself was no gainer. This end did not come at once, perhaps 
it has not even come yet. Mr. Reeve argues from the immoral annals 
of this reign, that no nation can with impunity neglect the general 
principles of international justice. Upon this period no writer was 
better adapted to throw the light of dignified indignant criticism than 
the Duke of St. Simon, with whom Mr. Reeve’s second Essay is con- 
cerned. Mr. Reeve shows the sources from which St. Simon found 
the material for his masterly Memoirs, and illustrates the power with 
which he infuses life into the doubly-dead mass of details which Dan- 
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geau left behind in the six-and-thirty folio volumes of his diary. Mr. 
Reeve makes much of St. Simon’s uniform opposition to the king. 
He believes that the monarch even foresaw that this noble, whom he 
regarded with antipathy, would one day hold up the royal foibles and 

viees to the contempt and execration of posterity. If such were 
the monarch’s presentiments, they have been fulfilled. Mr. Reeve 

has amply illustrated the stately independence of the character of 
St. Simon; “it is that of a consummate gentleman, who remained 

pure when most were corrupt, and erect when all men were prostrate.” 

But, unfortunately, he has not left the far better picture of an unsel- 

fish, devoted man. His partiality does not conceal the aristocratic 

eynic, proud of his order, and equally fearless and unconcerned for king 
or commons—who disdained in his writings. to throw a veil even over 

his own weaknesses. In the Essay upon Mirabeau, Mr. Reeve differs 

from Von Sybel in his estimate of that statesman’s character. He 

draws from the letters which passed between Mirabeau and M. de la 
Mark, the conclusion that he was an agitator of the most subtle 
duplicity, and that far from attempting to establish a Constitu- 

tional Monarchy, he sought only to further his personal ambition 

by being false both to the Court and to the people. Certainly 

no one held so powerful a position between the two parties ; 
and he died at the right conjuncture for retaining his reputation. 
“To the popular cause it seemed, in the“anarchy which speedily ensued, 
that nothing was wanting but that daring leader ; to the Court that the 
Revolution might still have been arrested by the counsels of such 
a servant.” Mr. Reeve’s essay on Marie Antoinette opens with a 
discussion of the authenticity of the letters attributed to her.. The 
unpublished letters first collected by the Count d’Hunolstein are spe- 
cially open to suspicion, and the peculiar circumstances with which 
they are surrounded have been commented on with much ingenuity 
and more acrimony by Von Sybel. The inconsistencies between this 
correspondence and the undoubtedly authentic letters are indeed re- 
markable. Thus in the authentic letters the Dauphiness speaks to her 
mother with natural indignation of the position of Du Barry—* Qui 
est la plus sotte et impertinente créature qui soit imaginable.” So the 
Dauphiness thought, July 9th, 1770. Yet, if the Hunolstein letters are 
authentic, she writes, December 7th, 1771 :— 


“ Reste Madame du Barry, dont je ne vous ai jamais parlé. Je me suis tenue 
devant /a foiblesse, avec toute la réserve que vous m’aviez recommandée. . . . 
Elle régne. Il pleut dans la moment oi je vous écris: c’est probablement 
qu’elle l’aura permis.” 


And this epigrammatic style is: attributed to a girl of sixteen! 
Mr. Reeve dismisses the Hunolstein correspondence as demonstrably 
false ; his whole criticism of the letters is admirable and interesting. 
Another series of letters, that edited by Feuillet de Conches, also passes 
under review. The best part of the essay is that concerned with the 
character of Marie and of Madame Elizabeth—‘ of all the victims 
of the Revolution the purest and most innocent.” It deepens the 
prevalent impression that the Royal family were undeserving sufferers 
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by the Revolution, and that their martyrdom was borne in a noble 
spirit. The Essay upon Beugnot is written in an amusing vein, and 
well depicts the hideous scenes which arose in the times of terror ; and 
the career of Madame Lamotte, who, according to Beugnot, “had a 
singular love of beer, and who would eat, out of pure inadvertence, two 
or three dozen tartlets.’’ The story of the diamond necklace is once 
more told, to the complete exculpation of the Queen; and the terrible 
stories of the Conciergerie are repeated here. Yet the Reign of Terror, 
that imprisoned so much of the best and brightest of French life, could 
not always make its prisoners dull and disagreeable. Even in the 
Conciergerie there was as much dressing, talking, flirting, and love- 
making as in the salons of Paris. All these horrors Beugnot saw, and 
escaped with his life. More, he completely outlived them. In 1830 
he was raised to the French pecrage, and in 1833 reached the close of 
a life as honourable, according to Mr. Reeve, as it was eventful. Mr, 
Reeve’s feeling in reference to Napoleon I. is shown by his essay on 
Mollien. He has no liking for that monarch, and the moral which he 
draws from the First Empire is an obvious one. The Essays on Cha- 
teaubriand and Louis Philippe bring out the salient points of French 
history from 1815 to 1848. A more interesting paper is that on 
Alexis de Tocqueville. De Tocqueville ought to be dear to English- 
men, for it is doubtful if any Frenchman of equal intellectual calibre 
ever had so intelligent an appreciation of our nation. His book on 
“‘ Democracy in America”. made a profound impression -here, and be- 
came a text-book of constitutional law in the United States. We 
would draw attention to his remarks, quoted by Mr. Reeve (vol. ii. 
pp. 115 e¢ seg.) on our Indian dependencies. He says, writing to Lady 
Lewis at the time of the mutiny :— 

“There has never been anything so extraordinary under the sun as the 

conquest, and still more the government, of India by the English; nothing 
which, from all points of the globe, more attracts the eyes of mankind to that 
little island whose very name was to the Greeks unknown. Do you conceive, 
Madam, that a uation which has once filled this amazing space in the imagina- 
tion of our race can withdraw from it with impunity ?” 
M. de Tocqueville predicted the fate of the Second Empire and the 
manner of its fall. We have seen his prediction fulfilled. Mr. Reeve’s 
essay on this great thinker is full of instruction and interest. The 
remaining chapters of his book on Agricultural France, France in 1870, 
and Communal France, are more melancholy ; but they illustrate the 
difference between the political conditions of France at different epochs, 
and the hopes and wishes of her best and wisest spirits for her real 
development. There has, indeed, never been any lack in France of 
highminded men, honourable, intelligent, and patriotic; the chief dif- 
ficulty at the present moment is the formation of a government strong 
enough to shape the destiny of a country whose traditions of national 
life and authority have been repeatedly broken, and to erect the edifice 
of a permanent constitution upon the ruins of shattered and obsolete 
governments. A perception of this difficulty renders the last pages of 
Mr. Reeve’s book a melancholy epilogue, but it cannot detract from 
the merits of a work which is thoughtfully and well executed. 
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Mr. Needham has continued and completed his translation’ of 
Herr Riistow’s History of the late War, and, the work faithfully exe- 
cuted, is now open to English readers. ‘hese volumes, like the first, 
show Herr Riistow’s historical impartiality, and are valuable for their 
clear and accurate narrative. ‘The second volume carries on the 
history from the concentration of the army of Paris under MacMahon 
to the fall of Thionville and the occupation of Amiens. Herr Riistow’s 
remarks on the siege of Strasburg strike us as eminently just, and his 
account of the military operations before that unfortunate city as clear 
and authoritative. Nor does he put aside the question: whether the 
bombardment of the city were in itself justifiable ? He supports his 
affirmative answer from the treatise of a French General of Artillery, 
whose arguments he summarizes. It is indeed almost impossible not 
to agree with his conclusions, however much we may for humanity’s 
sake lament their results. Herr Riistow shares the regret of every 
feeling man at the fate of the brave old town. In France, of course, 
the bombardment was looked upon as an act of German barbarity ; 
but, as Herr Riistow appositely points out, when General Uhrich 
said that if the Germans succeeded in entering the town he would 
himself retire into the citadel and from thence destroy the town, the 
speech was praised in all the French journals as heroic. A great por- 
tion of this volume is occupied with the-Parisian episode in the war, 
and will be permanently interesting from a military and historical 
point of view. The third volume, containing a narrative of the events 
which led to the proclamation of the Emperor, the capitulation of 
Paris, and the definite treaty of peace accepted by the National As- 
sembly, closes with an Appendix in which the author reviews and com- 
pares the French and German armies, and exhibits the reasons of the 
superiority of the latter. Herr Riistow is by no means so hopeful of 
the permanence of the peace as we should like to see one who has his 
knowledge of both nations, but we join in his earnest wish that: his 
fears may be in vain. His book is, at all events at present, the most 
valuable record of the late historical drama; and in Mr. Needham’s 
translation the English reader has as trustworthy a representative 
of the original work as could be desired. 

Herr Winterfeld’s book,’ on the same subject, is one more of the 
numerous histories of the war; perhaps it is one of the fullest. It 
begins with the fifteenth century, following, it may be, the example of 
Thucydides in this respect, though it neglects his example in the 
matter of bulk, since it contains nearly three times as much letter- 
press as the Greek historian. Yet Germans will doubtless read it 
with the national patience and the national enthusiasm. Its distinc- 
tive characteristic, however, is a series of more than a hundred 
ae portraits and pictures. It has no other noteworthy 
eature, 





2 «The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870.” By W. Riistow. Translated by 
J. L. Needham, London: W. Blackwood and Sons. 

3 «* Volistindige Geschichte des deutschfranzdsischen Krieges.” Von Karl Win- 
terfeld. Berlin; Gustay Hempel, 
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Mrs. Hookham’s history* of the life of Margaret of Anjou is not so 
good as it might have been. Our authoress is a lady of inexhaustible 
patience in collecting her facts, but she has not sufficient power in 
marshalling and arranging them for a continuous narrative. Her 
footnotes bristle with the names of authorities whom we suppose she 
has consulted; but these notes afford no means of verification, and 
such brief references as “ Lingard,” “Stowe,’ “London Chron.” 
“ Rot. Parl.” &c., give but little assistance to the student. Some- 
times her metaphors become a little entangled with one another (as 
on page 40), but we must admit that confusion of metaphors is not a 
special fault of her writing. There is no doubt, however, that this 
history occupies too much space. A long introductory history of 
more than a hundred pages leads not to an account of Margaret 
herself, but to the history of ler father René’s birth, education, and 
life; and it is only when close upon the two hundredth page that we 
first hear of Margaret. Another long chapter of English history 
(which we would not depreciate, for it contains a fair deseription of 
the state of England at the time) prepares the stage for the introduc- 
tion of Margaret upon the scene as Queen of England and France. 
At this time Henry VI. was in a condition of royal poverty. He had 
been married by proxy, and had not sufficient funds to receive his 
bride, who brought him no dowry. He was therefore obliged to 
pawn his jewels and plate, in order to provide the necessary splendour 
and equipments. At length the Queen reached England, and in the ac- 
count of her progress and coronation Mrs. Hookham is really interest- 
ing. As early as November King Henry had written to the Gold- 
smiths’ Company. He told them that “he trusted to have our en- 
tirely well-beloved wife, the queen, within right brief time,” and 
enjoins them “that they wol prepare to meet her in most goodly 
wise.” Which they did, arrayed with “baudericks of golde about 
their necks, and short hoods of scarlette jagged.” The young sovereign 
soon obtained great influence, and her energetic character showed itself. 
Mrs. Hookham repudiates the idea that the War of the Roses resulted 
from the queen’s mismanagement of the reins of government, though 
she admits that her favoritism and spirit of political intrigue hastened 
the crisis which was inevitable. We may say, upon the whole, that 
the book will be interesting to admirers of the character of Margaret 
of Anjou, and that any student of history may work in these volumes 
a mine of ill-arranged facts relating to a shameful period of our his- 
tory, which may be useful to him if he knows how to find them. 

Another historical work® by a lady presents a great contrast in every 
respect to the book of which we have been speaking. Mrs. St. John 
has chosen an interesting period, has read much, and arranged her 
materials like a true artist. In one volume of 294 pages (we omit 
the last chapter, as beside her subject), she brings before us many 





4 “Life and Times of Margaret of Anjou, Queen of England and France.” By 
Mary Ann Hookham. London: Tinsley Brothers. 

5 The Court of Anna Carafa: an Historical Narrative.’ By Mrs. H. R. 
St. John. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
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vivid pictures of a period rich in great names and subtle intrigues— 
the period of the Spanish viceroyalty at Naples. She has freely used 
the works of the Italian Chronicles, and the Archivio Storico Italiano, 
and her references are clear and useful. The Princess, whom Mrs. 
St. John chooses as her heroine, was a grand-niece of Pope 
Clement VII., was sprung from a race distinguished in Italian history, 
and was its last direct descendant. Rich, and if poets are to be be- 
lieved, beautiful, she spent her girlhood amongst those who sought her 
favour from interest more than from love; the result of which educa- 
tion was, that she herself grew calculating and insincere. She was, in 
spite of her later magnificence, a woman who missed her destiny. 
Once she was loved truly by her cousin Diomed Carafa, the best of 
the Carafas, and it is probable that she loved him, but she married 
the Duke of Medina, and became what she was. The govern- 
ment of Naples, under the Spanish Viceroys, Monterey and Medina, 
was marked by every conceivable form of falsity and fraud ; there was 
very little in the character of Anna Carafa, Duchess of Medina, to 
redeem her Court. All the Carafas were luxurious; she was luxurious 
too; but she was a notable patroness of art and literature. Mrs. 
St. John’s chapter on the Italian drama is excellent. Under the 
Duke of Medina, Spanish influence was naturally felt in the 
Neapolitan theatre. Lope de Vega ‘reigned no less upon the 
Italian than upon the Spanish stage, and his Comedias Heroycas 
developed a species of drama which degenerated into performances 
of the most degraded type. Alongside of this popular spec- 
tacle existed the Mystery or sacred play. Both kinds are fully - 
described by our authoress. A chapter upon the feudalism of Southern 
Italy is equally good, and exhibits the arbitrary despotism of the 
Duchess in a vivid manner. And admirably too, in a few words, our 
authoress tells of the last desolate untended days of Anna Carafa. She 
had lived for herself, and her own selfish, frivolous pleasures; and she 
died alone and uncared for, without a single friend. There is a portrait 
of the Duchess in the book, which represents her as a lady with a 
broad and ample forehead, arched eyebrows, curved and full lips; 
beautiful certainly, yet not of a beauty which justified the extravagant 
adulation of contemporary poets. She outlived her beauty, and the 
evening of her life was dark and sad. Mrs. St. John’s book well 
brings before us one scene in that splendid, long, accursed drama of 
feudal tyranny, which we may now hope will never be enacted again. 
The fourth volume of Mr. Ward’s translation of Curtius’s “ History 
of Greece” * has appeared. The third volume brought the history 
down to the ‘close of the Peloponnesian war and the surrender of 
Athens to Lysander. The chief characteristic of Dr. Curtius’s 
history will already be known to the readers of the earlier volumes ; 
it is that he carries out the invisible connexion which pervades the 
whole course of the nation’s development. Hence his book leaves the 
impression of a pervading unity. It lacks that picturesque treatment 
of details which we find in Grote’s and Thirlwall’s histories ; but we 








6 «The History of Greece.” By Professor Dr. Ernst Curtius. Translated by 
Adolphus William Ward. Vol. iv. London: Bentley and Son. 
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do not heed this in the solemn and stately march of events which 
his pages present before us. The most interesting and important period 
closes with the third volume, but this fourth volume has much that is 
important too. It corresponds to the fifth and sixth books of the 
original work, which treat of the supremacy of Sparta in Greece, and 
the rise of the Theban power. The victory of Sparta was the defeat 
of democracy not only in Athens, but in those states which by their 
democratic constitutions had formed under the Athenian hegemony 
an anti-Spartan party. Now the bond which united this group of 
States was loosened, and it remained in the power of Sparta entirely 
to put an end to the divisions which had split Greece into two hostile 
camps, ‘Thus to the democracy of Athens there followed a despotism 
both general and oppressive. Whether the democracy of Athens had 
been a real democracy, or, as it seemed to Thucydides, a government of 
the best man, it was now at an end. Athens under the Thirty was very 
different from the Athens of Pericles, but her glory had not entirely 
departed. This fourth volume has to deal with such names as Sophocles, 
Alcibiades, Socrates, and Euripides. The first of these continued to 
live in the spirit of the Periclean age, though the symmetry of public 
life had been destroyed, but after his death poetry was seized by the 
current and swept away into other channels. Socrates more especially 
belongs to the changed period. Dr.Curtius’s estimate of the philosopher 
is admirable, and states well the political reasons which led to his mar- 
tyrdom. “ He became,” he says, “ the victim of a policy which had for 
its object the restoration of the Athens of old without clearly realizing 
the means and the end.” No advantage could accrue to the State 
from his condemnation ; but by it the Athenians rendered a real ser- 
vice to him whom they condemned, for they furnished him with an 
opportunity of setting the seal upon his teaching, by a free obedience 
towards the laws, and a heroic death. The great name of the Spartan 
period is Lysander, unfortunately it is not the name of a great man. 
He survived, as Dr. Curtius says, his own fame, and died ingloriously. 
The sixth book embraces a short but brilliant period of seventeen 
years, during which Thebes was the great power of Greece. The 
liberation of the Boeotian city dates from the assassination of the 
oligarchs, an event which Dr. Curtius chronicles with more than usual 
picturesque fulness. It was indeed an event which led to many 
momentous consequences. The first task of Thebes was the unifica- 
tion of Beeotia, which had been completely disorganized by the peace of 
Antalcidas. ‘The Young-Beotian party at Thebes had adherents in 
other towns, and there was a strong feeling amongst the patriots that 
the regeneration of Thebes should be followed by that of all Boeotia. 
They desired not only that Thebes should become the first and 
leading city of the country, but that all Boeotia, blended into a single 
whole, should find itself represented in Thebes as Attica was in 
Atkens. This feeling resulted in the establishment of the “Sacred 
Band,” a beneficent institution and an honourable monument of the 
wisdom of Epaminondas. We have not space to go through the 
history of events to the death of Epaminondas, a far greater name than 
that of Lysander; but with his death closes this period of Theban 
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supremacy. Dr. Curtius indeed compares the Theban general with 
Pericles, and pays a just tribute to his memory as a true Hellene, and 
an unselfish devoted patriot. With his death the fourth volume of 
the translation closes. We have carefully compared it with the 
original, and find it trustworthy, conscientious, and adequate. It is 
by the title-page alone that we should know it as a translation, for 
the language is dignified and flowing, and we recommend it to English 
students as an accurate representation of the German work. 

Another translation,’ but this time from the French of Baron 
Hiibner, is also well worthy of the attention of the historical student. 
This Life of Sixtus the Fifth is not only interesting on account of the 
biography itself, but also by reason of the insight it gives into the 
Italy of three centuries ago. Baron Hiibner writes as a diplomatist, 
and is chiefly concerned with the diplomacy of the reign, but this does 
not prevent him from adding many graceful pages of literary interludes 
and episodes. As an historian, however, he confines himself strictly 
to the authority of official records and documents. “A void,” he says, 
“is better than a fiction.” Whether the character of Sixtus was 
really as great as Baron Hiibner thinks it to have been, we cannot say ; 
he certainly does not prove it to have been that of either a great or a 
magnanimous man. Sixtus never had the power of deciding between 
his rival advisers, the Ambassadors of Venice and of Spain. Indeed, 
he was afraid of the latter; as well he might be, if Baron Hiibner’s 
theory be correct, that he eventually died of the worry which that 
distinguished individual caused him. As a politician Sixtus had no 
definite characteristic; he was weak and vacillating, and unable to 
avail himself of the opportunities which were then within the grasp of 
the popedom. As a pope, he abused his patronage without shame, and 
was tyrannical in success. For the memory of his predecessor 
he bore an invincible hatred. He ascribed to him all the evils 
which had occurred from the time that he had mounted the papal 


throne: 

“banditti, Huguenots, and civil war in France. The Gregorian Calendar, 
which is one of the glories of that pontificate did not escape his censure. He 
found the innovation contrary to the teachings of the Councils, of the Popes, 
and of St. Ambrose, and drew his arguments from mathematics, with which 
he said he was well acquainted. On this subject he was never weary of 
speaking. His dislike of his predecessor displayed itself even in his dreams. 
During two consecutive nights he had seen Gregory XIII. surrounded by flames. 
Happily it was not to hell, but only to purgatory that Gregory had gone.” 


We are unfortunately unable to follow our author through the whole 
of his instructive book. It is one which lends an interest even to 
historic detail, and is written with both grace and power. The trans- 
lation is generally well done, but lapses occasionally into a looseness 
of expression which had better have been avoided. 





7 «The Life and Times of Sixtus the Fifth.’ By Baron Hiibner, formerly Am- 
bassador of Austria in Paris and Rome. Translated from the French by H. E, H. 
Jerningham. Two Vols. London: Longman and Co. 
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We will now turn to Indian literature, which is more than usually 
rich this quarter. The biography of Sir Henry Lawrence’ will claim 
the first place. These two volumes are the work of two authors, each 
of them well adapted for the task he has undertaken. Few men were 
better qualified for writing the life of Sir Henry Lawrence than his 
friend and subordinate, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and few men were 
more fitted for carrying on the unfortunately unfinished task than Mr, 
Merivale. The first, by personal acquaintance and intimate relation- 
ship, the second, by literary power and special capacity, have produced 
a biography worthy of their subject. Sir Henry Lawrence was 
descended from a family in the county of Derry. Alexander, the 
father of Henry and John Lawrence, went to India, and died as 
Governor of Upnor Castle in Kent. He had married a lady descended 
collaterally from John Knox, the Reformer. Henry was born in 
Ceylon in 1806. He passed through Addiscombe, and in 1823 landed 
in India, where he was to make his name. In 1824 began the 
Burmese war, in which he was actively engaged, but, his health 
breaking down, he returned to England in 1827. It was then that 
he first met with the lady who was to be his wife—Miss Marshall. 
He returned, however, alone to India, and in 1837 Miss Marshall, 
whom he had long loved, went out to Calcutta to marry her future 
husband. He was at that time surveying the district of Gorukpore, 
—an arduous and by no means a pleasant task. The next year he 
joined the expedition to Cabul. This campaign lasted until the end 
of 1842, when Lawrence was appointed to the district of Kythul at 
the recommendation of Lord Ellenborough. Beyond this point in his 
history the thread is taken up by Mr. Merivale. Whilst at Nepaul 
Sir Henry Lawrence devoted himself to literature. With Sir John 
Kaye he started, and more than started, the Calcutta Review, which 
was to be similar to the Edinburgh, Quarterly, and Westminster 
Reviews, but devoted entirely to Indian subjects. He in this work, 
as in all literary labours, was greatly assisted by his wife. Mr. 
Merivale gives a long list of the articles contributed by Lawrence. 
It was at this time, too, that he founded the Lawrence Asylum. 
Then follows the history of the Sikh campaigns, in which the tact and 
firmness of Henry Lawrence were conspicuous. Mr. Merivale has 
told this part of his story well. The differences between himself and 
his brother, which eventually led to his retirement from the Punjab, 
and his acceptance of the Residentship of Rajpootanah, are impartially 
recorded. - There, in 1854, Lady Lawrence died. In 1857, as every 
one knows, Sir Henry was killed by the mutineers at Lucknow, 
whither he had gone to supply the place of General Outram. The 
closing scenes of his life are recorded with good taste and reverence by 
Mr. Merivale. As a whole, in spite of certain errors of detail, mostly 
occurring in the second volume, the biography throughout is admi- 
rable. The life of Sir Henry Lawrence is one that was well worth 





8 “Life of Sir Henry Lawrence.” By the late Major-General Sir H. B. Ed- 
wardes, K.C.B., and Herman Merivale, C.B. Two Vols. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co. 
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writing, and one that will be interesting to the larger English public 
than that which interests itself in Indian affairs. 

Whatever may have been the value of Mr. Hunter’s’ volume upon 
our Indian Musulmans (and opinions varied as to the necessity of the 
alarm which he sounded), there can scarcely be a difference of opinion 
with reference to the two scholarly volumes which he has published as 
a sequel to his “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” Everything which the 
subject required has been given, official summaries, statistics, and tabu- 
lations, and a series of cssays upon the province under consideration, 
which are fascinating from their literary style and the information 
which they convey. The book is in itself a model of what ought to 
be done for every province of our Indian empire. For a century, 
indeed, Government has attempted to collect authorized statistics of 
the Indian provinces. In 1807 the Company organized special ma- 
chinery for the work. The Governor-General himself laid out the 
plans. No expense was spared—30,000/. were spent in seven years 
and—not one page was rendered available to the public or the Govern- 
ment. Isolated attempts followed this gigantic failure with no ade- 
quate results. In 1869-70 the Governor-General directed Mr. Hunter 
to visit the ten local governments, with a view to his submitting a 
plan for utilizing the materials already collected, and the present work 
forms the first-fruits of the enterprise thus inaugurated. The book 
begins with a geographical description of Lower Bengal. Here our 
authorgives the legend of the Chilka Lake, a history of the destruc- 
tive inundations which are caused by the river overflows, and sugges- 
tions for future improvements in the country. We commend to our 
readers Mr. Hunter’s admirable but painfully picturesque description 
of a Puri flood. Chapters iii. and iv. are devoted to the religion of 
the province. Mr. Hunter protests against the prevailing ideas of 
Jagannath, and the missionary exaggerations which are so incessantly 
iterated in this country. The instances, he says, “of pilgrims who 
throw themselves beneath the wheels of the car of the god have always 
been rare, and are now unknown.” Official returns place this fact 
beyond doubt. Mr. Hunter afterwards deals with the history of the 
primitive races, and discusses the Buddhist rock-temples and caves. 
These papers are accompanied by interesting illustrations. In the 
second volume a history of the province under Moghul, Mahratta, 
and English government is followed by an essay upon those great 
calamities of the districts, floods and famines, and another essay upon 
the village system and territorial holdings. Half the second volume 
consists of official statistics, geological and botanical. It is difficult to 
know whether,the book is mor$ praiseworthy for its literary style, its 
wide grasp of facts, or its humane zeal. 

The unpretending diary” which Captain West edits will throw some 
light upon the progress which English culture is making in India. 





9 “Orissa.” By W. W. Hunter. Two Vols. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 

10 “ Diary of the Late Rajah of Kolhapoor, during his Vis‘t to Europe, in 1870.” 
Edited by Capt. E. W. West, of the Bombay Staff Corps. London: Smith, Elder 
and Co, — 
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The young Rajah who visited us in 1870, and who died shortly after. 
wards at Florence, was not apparently a man of any intellectual 
power, but he was a kind and gentle specimen of the “ mild Hindoo.” 
During his stay in this country he kept the diary which Captain West 
gives us. It is naive and full of wondering admiration for England, 
and is written in very fair English. It is curious to see the impression 
which the different sights of the country made upon an utterly unso- 
phisticated nature. The Rajah was as much impressed by the auto- 
maton chess-player as he was by the House of Commons. He spends 
the afternoon eating grapes and drinking champagne with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (p. 67), and at 6°30 goes to the Alhambra to see 
“ different kinds of baliets” and “ the exercise of two boys,” which “ is 
the most difficult and wonderful exercise that ever I saw.” It is no 
wonder if his diary represents a kaleidoscopic variety of events. But 
perhaps the most significant sentence which the Rajah’s diaries con- 
tain is this: “I was quite astonished to see the simple and unpre- 
tending ways of talking of the Ministers—especially of Mr. Gladstone. 
They are very gentle in conversation. They have not got the pride of 
the Indian officers, though they are the leading men of the English 
empire. I liked them very much.” 

The third volume of Lord Brougham’s Autobiography” is now before 
us. The introduction contains the directions to his executor : “ I alone 
am answerable for its (the Autobiography’s) statements, faults, and 
omissions. I will have no editor employed to alter or rewrite what I 
desire shall be published as exclusively my own.” And these direc- 
tions have evidently been followed. Lord Brougham will not so much 
interest posterity as he dazzled contemporaries. Amazing energy and 
overflowing animal spirits, together with inexhaustible literary fertility, 
made him conspicuous in the eyes of these who lived with him, but 
they will not be sufficient to make him a prominent memory in times 
to come. But this volume of the Autobiography is characteristic, and 
may, at least now, be read with much interest. It begins with Lord 
Brougham’s election as Lord Rector of Glasgow University in 1828, 
and concludes with the year 1835. It thus includes the eventful year 
of Reform. But that it is really a valuable addition to the history of 
the period we are not prepared to say. Juord Brougham was a man of 
energy, he was not a man of enthusiasm. No glamour of personal 
influence surrounded him. He has chronicled the state quarrels and 
state mancuvres in which he shared, “non sine glorid.” But his 
works will scarcely help to explain the revolution which he aided. Yet 
his Autobiography is interesting, and will be studied by historians as 
the key to events otherwise unexplained. 

Our next autobiography” is of a different kind. Happily designed 
and felicitously executed, Mr. Graham’s autobiography of Milton will 
both surprise and please his readers. The book brings indeed no new 





n ‘The Life and Times of Lord Brougham, written by Himself.” Vol. iii. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 

12 “¢ Autobiography of John Milton; or, Milton’s Life in his own Words.” 
Edited by Rev. J. G. Graham, M.A. Oxon. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 
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matter which has not always been at the command of the historian ; 
its peculiarity is that it allows Milton to tell the story of his life in 
his own words. For this design Milton’s prose works, “ full of himself, 
his own plans, aspirations, sufferings, wrongs, and privations,” supply 
sufficient material. By a judicious selection of these passages Mr. 
Graham has produced a book written in Milton’s own “sacred and 
charmed” words, so full and complete that he is justified in calling it 
an autobiography of John Milton. Thus, too, the salient points of 
Milton’s character, untinged by the prepossessions or bias of a 
biographer, dre seen with greater clearness than they can be seen in 
the work of any other historian; since Mr. Graham neither praises 
nor blames him, “ blamed enough elsewhere,’ but allows him to 
speak for himself. The materials for the history of his childhood 
are taken from his “ Apology for Smectymnuus,” his “ Reason of 
Church Government,” and “The Second Defence,” and present 
a clear picture of the studious pure-minded boy, who was as for- 
tunate in his home-training as he was in his natural endowments. 
The passages connected with his college career are, in spite of Milton’s 
dislike to Cambridge, full of youthful fire and spirit, and they are so 
arranged by Mr. Graham that they satisfactorily show that John 
Milton was never subject to the degradation, frequently and gra- 
tuitously attributed to him, either of flogging or rustication. 
Before thirty he had written “Comus,” “ L’Allegro,” “ Il Pense- 
roso,” and “ Lycidas.”” At that age he visited Italy. The abundant 
material to be found for this period in his letters and in his prose 
works renders this chapter unusually full. It includes the history of 
his Italian friendships, his Italian love, and his intimacy with the 
great and learned men of the Continent. At the age of forty he was 
secretary to Cromwell, and at the Restoration was plunged into those 
political controversies which have enriched our literature at the 
expense of the happiness of his dark declining days. ‘Those passages 
of his works which bear reference to his unhappy marriages are 
perhaps best known. Mr. Graham sees allusion to his matrimonial 
infelicity in the “Samson Agonistes.” It was Milton’s last poem, 
written three years before his death. It little matters now what un- 
happiness he suffered, his labours have been crowned with inviolable 
peace and indestructible renown; and if there is much sorrow in the 
story which Mr. Graham has so skilfully and lovingly brought together, 
there is much more that is heroic and instructive for all time. 

If any other instance were wanted of the fact that a busy and occu- 
pied life does not exclude the possibility of catholic culture, that in- 
stance is to be* found in Dr. Sadler’s Memoir of Mr. Field.’ Mr. 
Field was a solicitor in large practice; he was connected with every 
measure of law reform, a Royal Commissioner and pamphleteer for 
these measures; but he was besides this the friend and benefactor of 
art and literature. And in both spheres he worked with energy and 
permanent effect. Mr. Field was the son of a Dissenting minister at 
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Warwick, and a descendant of Cromwell the Protector. (We com- 
mend this fact to the notice of Mr. Galton, who has overlooked it in 
his masterly book.) His youth was one of laborious activity and se- 
vere study, and the result was wide general culture and great profes- 
sional knowledge. This professional knowledge he used for the reform 
of some flagrant abuses connected with the law, and especially with 
the Court of Chancery. Some legislation had been attempted before, 
during the chancellorship of Lord Brougham; but the larger plans 
of the Chancellor were not carried out. In 1840 Mr. Field wrote 
a pamphlet on the “ Defects in Offices, Practice and System of Costs 
of the Equity Courts,” which attracted much attention. This pam- 
phlet, and an article of his which appeared in this Review for January, 
1842, seem to have been the main cause of the passing of the Act of 
1842, by which the obnoxious offices of the Six Clerks and Sworn 
Clerks were abolished, and paved the way for further changes, by 
which the Court of Chancery has been greatly improved in regard 
both to efficiency and to economy. But other reforms he presecuted 
with energy and success. Both in this Review and elsewhere he strove 
to raise the application of the principles of law to the dignified position 
of an inductive science. “It cannot be right,’’ he wrote, “that we should 
have one mode in common law, another in equity, another in bankruptcy, 
another in lunacy, another in the Ecclesiastical Courts.” His efforts 
in this direction resulted in the Act of Parliament for concentrating 
the Courts of Justice. To the Royal Commission which was issued 
to obtain and approve a plan for the New Courts, Mr. Field was ap- 
pointed Secretary, and at his earnest request the secretaryship was an 
honorary one. Another legislative measure which Mr. Field actively 
forwarded, was the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill. This passed in 1844; 
and one who was personally active in reference to it, testifies :—“ As 
regards the Dissenters’ Chapel Bill, without Field and his exertions I 
believe it would never have been obtained.” But Mr. Field’s connexion 
with art was no less marked by his good and great personal influence 
than his legal career. Without him the Flaxman Gallery would not 
have been established, as Mr. Crabb Robinson testifies ; the Slade 
School of Art owes nearly as much to his indefatigable care; and 
when he died, on the 4th of November, 1871, the Council of Univer- 
versity College directed a minute to be entered on their proceedings, 
which says:—“ In this branch of the College (the Slade School of 
Art), his loss is irreparable.” Dr. Sadler gives the history of other 
benefits which Mr. Field conferred upon art; but we cannot follow 
him through them all, and will refer only to the formation of a Trust 
for the purchase of pictures to be presented to the Public Art Gallery 
belonging to the Corporation of Birmingham. Mr. Field’s life was 
one that was worthy of a biographer, and Dr. Sadler has succeeded in 
that capacity. His works will speak for his public character; as a man 
and a friend to art and progress, the sketch which his biographer gives 
bears witness to his greatness and his goodness. Those who had not 
the delight of his personal acquaintance may learn to know from Dr. 
Sadler’s pages a character as amiable as it was useful. 
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Mr. Robertson’s book” is hard to read, and difficult to criticise. It 
is full of varied and recondite learning, combined with accurate and 
close reasoning, and leads to results which are important, if history is 
to be concerned with obsolete land customs and measurements and 
standards of weight and currency, that have long ceased to be in use. 
Such subjects have, as Mr. Robertson observes, few attractions for 
the general reader; but these essays are not for the general reader. 
As a work of reference, however, it will be undoubtedly useful for 
historical investigations, since it includes much information upon 
obscure points, which is well brought together in these pages. ‘The 
titles of some of the Essays will indicate their contents. “The Roman 
and Byzantine Pounds,” “Talents of the Classical Era,” < Currency 
of the Early Franks and the House of Capet,” “Early Germanic and 
Frison Currency,” “ Norwegian and Irish Currency,” “ Early English 
Currency and Standards.” Mr. Robertson shows that the Cologne 
weight was the origin of the English sterling, and that the German 
standard was derived from the Constantinople measure, which even 
yet continues to exercise a theoretical influence in every mint and 
goldsmith’s shop in Europe. “Twenty-four carats fine,” is the ex- 
pression still applied to gold of the finest quality ; meaning, originally, 
that every Keration in the twenty-four that made up the weight of 
the standard coin of Constantinople, was of the purest gold unmixed 
with alloy. Mr. Robertson explains further the origin of that double 
system of weights which has prevailed, and traces it back to the time 
when Constantine adopted the heavier pound of 84 soldi, instead of 
the ordinary pound of 72 soldi, known, as the Libra Occidua. To 
this heavier pound may be referred Troyes-weight. Mr. Robertson 
has given some curious examples of the early substitutes for coinage. 
Cattle passed for money, so did cloth, and personal ornaments, as the 
Celtic torgue and the Teutonic beag. 

The second part of the book deals with the inheritance of land. 
The papers on The Acre, Land gavel, and the Shire, are valuable con- 
tributions to the history of the subject, and the position of the King’s 
kin among the Saxons, the Policy of Dunstan, and the relation of the 
Normans to the Saxons, are well brought out. Mr. Robertson shows 
that the superiority of the great families was chiefly owing to their 
superiority in discipline and equipment. The book has an excellent 
index, which is, in itself, an example of diligent and learned research. 

Mr. Larwood has produced a history of three London Parks ;” 
Hyde Park, St. James’s Park, and the Green Park. The first volume 
is devoted to Hyde Park, as the most important, and contains many 
anecdotes of the company who frequented it, from the days when 
Henrietta Maria walked barefoot through the park to the gallows at 
Tyburn, down to our own times. In the earlier portion of the history 
of these parks we constantly meet with the inextinguishable diarist 
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Pepys, who has assisted our author to realize the spirit of early 
London society. The later fortunes of the Parks are told in a light 
and gossiping manner. The book is, perhaps, scarcely open to serious 
criticism, or we might be startled at the frequent inaccuracies which 
meet us. Thus we find the “School for Scandal” attributed to Field- 
ing (ii. 192); wrong dates (e.g. that of the American Revolutionary 
War, vol. ii. 211), meet us not unfrequently ; and the book is written 
in a careless, slipshod style, which is at times unpleasant, and which 
the subject does not wholly excuse. But it may be read not without 
amusement, by people to whom these Parks are familiar. Some few 
caricatures, from the pencil of Cruikshank, enliven the pages, which, 
to the general reader, are without interest, and which are not free 
from sins ‘against good taste. 

We can only briefly refer to the remaining books upon our table. 

M. Guizot’s “History of France’”® continues to appear as a 
monthly publication by Messrs. Low. It is a book whose merits are 
well known; we can say nothing new in its favour. But one thing 
we should like to know, why are the accompanying pictures so inferior 
to the letterpress as they are? They have neither historical accuracy, 
which they might have had, nor artistic value. A more authentic 
representation of costume would have been more valuable, and would 
have really assisted the student. 

Mejor Jones has written a small and unpretending, book” upon the 
Conquest and Settlement of Britain by the Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
mans, It is an honest and good little book, and worthy perusal. 
It is intended to give a general view of the military and political 
events which accompanied the formation of the British nation, and it 
does so in a clear and attractive style. Major Jones apologizes unne- 
cessarily for the military tone of his pages. We can honestly recom- 
mend the book to those who wish to become acquainted with the early 
history of the country, and are prevented from studying more volu- 
minous works. 

The Annual Register for 1871, is a summary of the events of 
last year, and compresses into one volume the more permanently inte- 
resting topics of the journals. The Literary Retrospect is especially 
well done, and notices all the remarkable books which appeared during 
the year. The Science section is not so happily dealt with. 

Our next work of reference” is a remarkable instance of painstaking 
industry. It is a volume of 1487 pages, crowded with dates, and, as 
far as we have tested it, correct dates. We have taken the trouble to 
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count the number of dates on a page, and find them to average 150. 
This gives a total of nearly 225,000 dates—“a thing imagination 
boggles at.” The book was commenced twenty years ago, and has 
taken a year and a half in the printing. It will doubtless be useful, 
and we cannot but be grateful to Mr. Woodward, who has not lived to 
see his work ended, and to Mr. Cates, who has completed this service- 
able volume. 

Mr. Levi’s “ History of Commerce’’” is not a book to be dealt with 
in a paragraph, but we unfortunately have no more space. It contains 
inaclear arrangement the history of the economic progress of the 
British nation during the last century, from the end of the Seven 
Years’ War to 1870. ‘The influence of the French Revolution upon 
our foreign trade— Mr. Huskisson’s reforms—the Corn, Laws—and the 
effects of the Russian war upon commerce, pass under review. There 
is also a statistical appendix, which is likely to be of value; and the 
book concludes with a good general index. 

Mr. Yonge’s book” is intended to give the youthful student some 
idea of the general history of Continental Europe in modern times. 
It begins with the fifteenth and closes with the eighteenth century. 
Mr. Yonge says there can be no more interesting study than that of 
history ; he fails, however, in supporting his theorem. This bvok, 
like his “ History of Literature,” is full -of inaccuracies. Whether 
they are his own, or, as he has recently asserted in a weekly paper, the 
inaccuracies of his printer, does not much matter; we cannot recom- 
mend his book. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


R. SHAND* has partly fulfilled the promise which his first 
novel, “ Against Time,” held forth. He writes with the same 
freshness, power, and knowledge of places and men. From an artistic 
point of view he has made considerable advances. The parts cohere 
together. Incidents give birth to other incidents in a natural way. 
The story grows, and is not pieced together by a number of chapters 
of accidents. The hero is consistent in his folly, and plunges on from 
one species of gambling to another, and no lucky investment in Peru- 
vian mines, no backing some dark horse, no marrying some rich hei- 
ress, no breaking the bank at Homburg, is permitted to gild the last 
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scenes of his wasted life. Further, Mr. Shand has evidently been at 
great pains to work out particular scenes, on which the action of the 
story chiefly depends, and to throw minute details into the background, 
Generally speaking, the ordinary novelist reverses this order of things, 
He tells, in an offhand way, perhaps in half a dozen lines, an event 
which goes either to the making or marring of the hero’s fortune. 
Mr. Shand, on the contrary, possesses the artist’s true perception of the 
fitness of events, and their true bearing upon one another. And it is 
especially necessary to dwell upon this excellence, for it is generally 
the last gained by the novelist. Further, Mr. Shand, like a true 
artist, contrives to keep continually bringing his own strong point to 
the foreground. And Mr. Shand’s strong point is that in which most 
novelists are the weakest—the Stock Exchange. Mr. Shand has here 
broken new ground. He contrives to give a new interest to the Stock 
Market. In his hands “ Peruvians,” “Egyptian Seven per Cents,” 
and the “ Khedive Mortgage Bonds,” take a literary aspect. Figures 
become eloquent. We have said, however, that Mr. Shand has only 
partly fulfilled the high expectations which “Against Time” raise¢. 
Over and over again we find ourselves reading a passage, with the 
thought uppermost,—how much better Mr. Shand could have done 
this had he chosen, or had he given himself more leisure. Mr. Shand 
seems to be always writing at full speed. This rough and ready style 
undoubtedly has its advantages. ‘The bold broad stroke undoubtedly 
contributes more to the effect of certain pictures than any quantity of 
minute touches, ever so carefully coloured and ever so carefully laid on. 
But then, it is only certain effects which will bear handling in this 
way. Mr. Shand, for instance, shows a master-hand in describing a 
journey in the old coaching days (vol. i. p. 175), a horse race, the wild 
bits of mountainous country round Schloss Heppenstall (vol. i. pp. 124- 
128), or the equally wild, though very different, scenery of the Che- 
viots. The swift style suits him. His brush is juicy. But a great 
deal more than this is required. We want tenderness, delicacy, and 
repose. So, too, with Mr. Shand’s conversations. In their way they are 
excellent. But the countrymen of Miss Austen and Thackeray have 
been trained to admire “ the dazzling fence” of words rather than mere 
cudgel-playing. We make this criticism, because we fecl satisfied 
that Mr. Shand has really the right stuff in him to form: a novelist, if 
he would but give himself fair play. We trust that his next novel will 
show as great an advance upon “Shooting the Rapids,” as this has 
done upon “ Against Time.” In the mean time we can most strongly 
recommend the present tale, as containing sketches not merely of 
English country life and scenes, written by one who thoroughly en- 
joys them, but of foreign sharks and adventurers, who are to be met 
in every street at the west end of town. 

“ Strange Folk”’* is about as different a novel from “ Shooting the 
Rapids ”’ as it is possible to conceive. In the one we are whirled away 
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into the very vortex of modern society, in the other we are taken into 
what the Germans themselves would describe as Schlaraffenland. A 
pleasant dreaminess pervades “Strange Folk.” Authors, actresses, 
and monks are its chief characters. We alternately exchange the 
stage for the cloister, and step at one stride from the greenroom to 
the green wood. Dr. Anselmus is a German author who suffers from 
extreme nervousness. The least noise prevents him from writing. 
He flies away from home with his niece, to a little town in Franconia. 
He finds a house there beautifully situated. Everything is charming. 
His book progresses. He feels the inspiration of the scenery. Summer 
comes. The grass in the meadows changes from its varying shades of 
green to its last purple tints. From that moment there is no more rest 
for the Doctor. From morn till night sounds the eternal sharpening 
of the seythes. He flies from his new quarters to the Convent of the 
“Fifteen Holies.” His niece, disguised in the dress of a student, 
accompanies him as secretary. Here the real story begins. Of the 
characters, that of the Doctor is, perhaps, the best drawn. Marion is 
more interesting and less vulgar than most actresses are. Dr. Breit- 
man is one of those odious hangers-on to be found at every theatre, 
who sponge upon every one alike. We fancy, however, that Dora’s 
unconventional habits may prove some bar to the popularity of the 
story. : 

No such objection is likely to be taken against “'The Rose Gar- 
den.” * The tone is pure and sweet throughout. In the way of art 
it is a perfect triumph. There is not a character too many, and 
each one plays their part to perfection, and advances the action of the 
story. Even the very dog Coquin is a character, and contributes his 
fair share to the plot. In fact, without Coquin there is no plot. His 
misfortune makes the fortune of the heroine. Coquin may fairly take. 
his place beside Shakspeare’s Crab and other historical dogs. Renée 
and Gabrielle are both of them, in their different ways, charmingly 
sketched. Mdme. Dalbarade is very natural, but to M. de Savigny 
must be given the first honours. The book, in short, is, in these days 
of vile sensationalism and meretricious daubing, a perfect godsend. 
There is a natural sweetness about it like that of a rose-garden. No 
amount of quotation will fairly display its beauties and charms, and 
yet we are tempted to make one or two extracts. Here, for instance, 
is a subtle description of spring as seen by the eyes of love. 


“She did not answer him this time. Something of change in his voice 
seemed as if he, like her, had been led on a little further than he intended. 
They walked on quietly. The rain which had fallen in the night had freshened 
everything ; thete was no dust, but a smell of earth and growing things; 
every shade of green among the trees, which yet showed their beautiful dark 
branches: soft white clouds with depths of intense blue between them ; birds 
singing in the gardens,—a great burst of spring everywhere. Gabrielle’s 
heart was singing with the birds; she wanted nothing better than to walk on 
for ever in this delicious silence.’’—pp. 68, 69. 
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But it is not in isolated passages like this, however beautiful, that 
the charm of the book lies ; but, as in all good works, in its pervading 
tone. But we must, however, give one more quotation, because it 
reveals something, we believe, of the writer’s philosophy :— 


* The divine law is one of softening; age and time bring with them tender 
tints ; over the graves grow grass and flowers ; after the injury comes soft 
healing. But we will have none of this. If there has been a convulsion, an 
ugly scar in the rock, the birds that sweep over may let drop seeds, the sweet 
air carry them to us on its wings ; but we—and we only—love to frustrate the 
merciful law, and to root up the tiny blossoms that would spread themselves 
to cover it.”—p. 274. 


With this quotation we must close our notice of a very beautiful book, 
but not without again earnestly recommending it to all those who are 
puzzled to find a novel fit to be put in the hands of young girls. 

How some novels ever come to be written, and then to be pub- 
lished, and lastly to be read, is a puzzle. “ Tottie’s Trial’’* is one of 
them. Here is a specimen of a conversation :— 


* Who else is there ?’—* Your cousin Joanna,” — Oh, don’t ask her.”— 
‘I must, dear, if the other cousins are invited.” —*‘ She is so disagreeable.”— 
‘You must cultivate forbearance, my dear Tottie.’—‘ I have, auntie darling, 
But I wish there were no disagreeable people.”—‘So do I.”—* Why need 
there be P”—pp. 16, 17. 


This twaddle actually fills up half of one page and a portion of an- 


other. Here is a specimen of the author’s reflective style :— 


“There is something very awful in the wild power of fire, when it breaks 
away from the restraining hand of man and works its own mad will, mocking 
at his puny efforts to subdue it, and engulfing all around in its resistless fury.” 
—p. 148. 


On the whole we prefer the vulgar proverb—“ Fire is a good servant 
but a bad master,” to Kay Spen’s verbiage. 

“A Novel with Two Heroes,’’® opens with the rather stale incident 
of a pair of runaway horses dragging a carriage with its load of terrified 
occupants towards a chasm in which roars a foaming river. Of course 
we know, before we turn over the first page, that a mysterious stranger, 
probably of “noble mien,” will spring forward, and, at the moment 
when destruction appears inevitable, check the foaming horses with 
that firm restraint yet gentle manner which were the charac- 
teristics of all the heroes of the late Mr. G. P. R. James. But the 
author of “ A Novel with Two Heroes” does not do this sort of thing 
badly. His best and most lively chapters are probably those in the 
sixth book, entitled “ The Carnival,’ “The Streets,” “ The Proces- 
sion,” and “ The Ball.” Whenever he describes life from the outside, 
he succeeds. He has an eye for colour. He seizes upon the telling 
points of a story, and paints in the picturesque details of a passing 
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scene. The great fault of the work is a tendency to vulgarity. As 
an instance of what we mean we may point to a conversation at page 
125 of the first volume. The whole scene is marred, not merely by 
want of taste, but by an absolute blunder, To represent an Oxford 
professor decrying education on the Continent, on the ground that a 
young man would forget his own language, is the height of absurdity. 
The conversation which immediately follows this extraordinary state- 
ment, with the rector, about Shakspeare, is equally grotesque. If the 
writer will be at the pains to check this tendency to vulgarity, and to 
represent English gentlemen as not quite such boors, he may win no 
mean place amongst the novelists of the day. 

“ Jane Eyre” still continues to exercise an influence upon our younger 
novelists, especially if they are ladies. Into the causes of the popu- 
larity of that very remarkable book we need not enter. It simply 
stands alone in literature; and whoever endeavours to imitate its 
style, and its tones of feeling, courts most certain failure. This is the 
case with “ Lucy Fitzadam.”* Had the authoress relied upon her own 
powers, which are of no mean order, her knowledge of character, her 
delicate sense of humour, her quiet power of painting natural scenery, 
she might have obtained a success. Instead of that she has delibe- 
rately chosen to sacrifice all these gifts to write a second-rate imita- 
tion of Miss Bronté. No form, too, is so difficult, especially for a 
beginner, as the autobiographical. Many a one can tell an excellent 
story about others, but the instant that he begins to narrate his own 
adventures, he becomes dull and prosy. And this is the case with 
most novelists. They can describe with effect the good or bad fortune 
which befalls others, but the spell deserts them when they write in 
the first person. We might, were it worth while to do so, easily illus- 
trate these remarks from “ Lucy Fitzadam.” The best parts of the 
story are decidedly some of the minor sketches, which are full of 
quiet humour. The picture of old Mr. Munday, at the Westford Insti- 
tution, is excellent. We trust the authoress will at once burn “ Jane 
Eyre,” and in her next novel trust entirely to her own powers. 

“ 'Thomasina’”’’ may be recommended with a clear conscience to all 
young ladies who are in want of a novel this summer on a wet day. 
Without making any pretensions, the book fulfils all the requirements 
which the most exacting subscriber to Mudie’s is likely to demand. 
The plot is fairly probable, the characters are good, the incidents are 
natural, and the conversations—those crucial tests of a novel writer— 
best of all. ‘The tone is struck in the first chapter, and is sustained 
to the last. We have not for a long time read a novel descriptive of 
English country life, seen from its very best points, so genuinely in- 
teresting, and so evidently sketched from careful observation. In 
justice, too, we are bound to add a word of praise to the publishers 
tor the excellent style in which the work is brought out. It is a per- 
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fect relief to the eye, after wading through pages of cheap paper, 
with close, small type, to light upon these soft, delicate cream- 
coloured sheets, with their handsome, bold-cut print, and spaced lines. 
Messrs. King and Co. we hope will not stop at their present improve- 
ments in novel-printing, but follow the example of the best publishing 
houses in America, and give us their novels with the leaves cut. ‘This 
would be a real boon. 

Mr. Freeland’s well-written and painstaking novel will,® we fear, not 
meet with that success, which it certainly deserves, from English 
readers, An historical novel, unless the subject is very well chosen, 
labours under heavy disadvantages. The reader must, in the first 
place, take an interest in the leading characters, and be thoroughly 
well up, not merely in the history of the period, but in the very topo- 
graphy of the district where the scene is laid. If he is not, then all 
the details, so valuable in themselves and so telling in the narrative, 
are not merely lost upon him, but actually weary him. Scotchmen 
ought to take an interest in “ Love and Treason,” but then novels, 
unless they are guaranteed by the name of Sir Walter Scott, are on 
the other side of the Tweed, generally regarded as “ Deil’s books.” 
Mr. Freeland possesses many of the requirements which make a 
novelist; a clear perception of character, an incisive style, and a 
deep love of nature. We should, however, advise him to tone 
down the colouring of his pictures. His descriptions of morning 
(vol. iii. p. 179), and of the Lanarkshire river (vol. iii. p. 121), smack 
a little too much of the vein of the late Mr. Alexander Smith and 
King Cambyses. 

It is, of course, perfectly superfluous to praise from an artistic 
point of view, the “Story of the Plébiscite.’* Those who have 
read the “Conscript,” and “ Waterloo,” will here find the same 
old charm of style, the same clear-cut descriptions, and the same 
delicate tender pathos. But we must say, that a heavy responsibility 
lies upon the authors. The book will do more than any other to 
deepen the hatred of the French against the Prussians, and to rouse a 
never-dying ery of vengeance against the conquerors. Naturally 
enough, Frenchmen regard the war and its results in a different light 
to mere neutrals ; but we trusted that MM. Erckmann-Chatrian would 
have displayed a nobler temper in defeat, and a higher patriotism than 
preaching the crusade of vengeance. Of course it is open to them to 
say that this is not the intention of the book, but it will certainly be 
its result, 

Mr. Henry Kingsley” still continues his old happy-go-lucky style. 
His first story, “ Hornby Mills Garden,” begins with a discussion on 
flowers, and ends with a tale of some bankrupts. His next story, 
“Why Lady Hornbury’s Ball was postponed,” is simply a piece of 
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preposterous nonsense, and much the same may be said about an 
“Episode in the Life of Charles Mordaunt.’” Mr. Henry Kingsley 
appears to inhabit some world of his own, where people are in the 
habit of calling one another “old girls” and “old boys,” and where 
the most wonderful pieces of luck are always turning up. His heroes 
are, as we are always told, marvels of either strength or learning, or wit. 
Of the Rev. Charles Mordaunt, we learn that he possessed the most 
“withering oratory,” that he spoke “stinging and never-to-be-for- 
gotten words,”’ and further, that “the lash of the man’s satire brought 
blood, and blood which took a long time in healing,” (pp. 93, 94). 
But when we come to look for his “withering oratory,” we discover 
nothing but loud-sounding common-places, and when we seek for his 
“stinging and never-to-be-forgotten words,’ we are met by such play- 
fulness as calling his wife “old girl.” The most remarkable feat, 
however, which this clerical Juvenal performs, is bringing blood, and 
then healing the blood which he has brought. But this is not a whit 
bigger nonsense than many other passages in his life. Criticism is, 
however, simply wasted on Mr. Henry Kingsley. He has adopted a 
loud, vulgar style of his own, which he will never leave off. He mis- 
takes declamation for eloquence, and what we must call—for there is 
no other term to be used—“ chaff,” for humour. 

When the thrifty housewife has a little dough left over on her 
paste-board, she generally kneads it up into little lumps and cakes for 
children. Holme Lee” has apparently had some dough left over from 
her heavy novels, with which she has lately been feeding the public, 
and has worked it up into a number of short childish tales. She has, 
as a kind of “makeweight,’’ as bakers would say, flung in a little 
poetry, principally about the months. The poetry is somewhat 
heavier than the prose. 

“ Essays,” by Véra,” is one of those few light books which may 
always be taken up with pleasure and laid down with profit. The 
tendency of lightness of style is, we need scarcely say, to beget flip- 
pancy. But there is not a trace of this, the great besetting sin of 
our day, to be found in the volume. Most of the papers have appeared 
in the Hdinburgh Review, and, when we say that they are quite 
worthy of that journal, we give them no small praise. Of course, when 
an author deals with subjects so varied and so different as we find in 
the present volume, there are sure to be some weak places in his 
armour. The best papers are those upon art, and the least satisfactory 
upon poetry. The article “ English Vers de Société,” requires some 
supervision, and the one “On Some Christmas Carols,” some addi- 
tions. The writer has evident sympathy with both subjects, but he— 
or ought we to say she—is hardly strong enough in his facts. An 
impression of thinness is conveyed by both. For instance, the writer 
seems to know nothing about “ All under the Leaves, and the Leaves 
of Life,” and “ As I sat on a Sunny Bank,” and many other Christmas 
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earols, which are so popular in the wilder parts of Derbyshire and 
Yorkshire, and which are hawked about the country in broadsheets. 
In conclusion, let us say that this is not a book which the reader 
should send for to Mudie’s, but should buy for his library. 

The title, “ Men of the Second Empire,”” is a little misleading. 
We at first hoped that it was some account of that gang of 
conspirators who raised the Man of Sedan to the Imperial 
Throne, and reduced France to its present condition. No one 
could have described them so well. as the author of that re- 
markable book, “The Member for Paris.” He possesses all King- 
lake’s power of satire with a far greater knowledge of French affairs. 
The present book, however, is a reprint of some of those brilliant 
sketches of Frenchmen, taken generally from a social point of view, 
which have so often delighted the readers of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
Any one who wishes to gain some general idea of the condition of 
France during the Second Empire should certainly read these twenty 
chapters, which describe as many different types of character, photo- 
graphed with wonderful accuracy. Perhaps some of the clerical pho- 
tographs are the best. Here, for instance, is the Abbé de Vernis, who 
when being taunted with being a Jesuit, does not rant or rave, but 
meekly folds his hands, fixing his eyes devoutly on his almond-shaped 
nails, and proceeds to give a short sketch of the Jesuits, dwelling espe- 
cially on their many good deeds. Then when everybody expects to 
hear him sum up in their favour, he quietly adds, “ Bat the Jesuits 
have been guilty of many crimes, and they are reproached with being 
hypocrites. This being the case, I can only rejoice that I have nothing 
to do with them.” The Abbé de Vernis is not, however, exclusively 
French. 

With the preceding work should be compared “ Eight Months 
on Duty.” The testimony which it bears is especially valuable 
as coming from a French officer. It confirms in every particular 
what impartial Englishmen have already said concerning the organi- 
zation of the French troops during the late war. One of the most 
hopeful signs for the regeneration of France is the publication and po- 
pularity of such a book. We most cordially thank Dr. Vaughan for 
having introduced us to a work which, apart from professional consi- 
derations, should for its high tone and manly bearing be studied by 
every English officer. 

Our poets are as prolific as usual. Mr. Longland,” has put the 
Boscobel Tracts into the shape of a drama. The value may be judged 
by the following extract, describing Charles taking refuge in the 
famous oak. “Colonel Careless, we must conceal ourselves at once. 
Look here—this is a capital tree to screen us. Jump up here—don’t 
breathe, nor stir a limb the higher up the better’ (p. 36). Mr. 
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Longland has evidently taken great pains to insure historical accuracy. 
There is, however, one passage upon which we feel some doubts. Can 
Mr. Longland produce any authority for the following speech, which 
he puts into King Charles’s mouth ?—*“ Thank you, I have just had 
an excellent meal, for which I must pay my host.’? This seems, we 
must confess, thoroughly out of keeping with the popular idea of the 
merry monarch, who apparently believed in Panurge’s maxim, “to 
lend is divine, to owe is heroic.” 

Mr. Maccrom’s” attempt is worse doggrel than even Mr. Longland’s. 
Here is his idea of poetry: “ Viewed from the elevation of my place, 
the landscape was an admirable one before me, stretching many a 
league away; ’twas very fair, and wild variety” (p. 78). This stuff 
is cut into lines, and so at a distance looks to the eye something like 
poetry. This, however, is the only resemblance. 

The author of “The Bride’’” appears to possess a comic vein. We 
are led to this conclusion by his poem on “ ‘he Laying of the Cables,” 
where we find such a stanza as— 

* Then lent America her ship ‘ Niagara,’ 
To bring the cable half the ocean o’er ; 
And the ‘ Agamemnon’ sent from the English side, was meant 
To conduct it to the shore.”—p. 145. 
If this is poetry, what did Shakspeare and Milton write ? 

If the term “ New Writer’ be synonymous, and there are some 
grounds for thinking so, with a “ Young Writer,” then “Songs of 
Two Worlds””* contains genuine promise. The writer possesses not 
merely poetical feeling, which is common enough, but here and there 
shows, what is so rare, real imaginative power. For instance the 
second poem in the collection, “ Love’s Mirror,” or as Herrick in his 
“ Hesperides” would have said— 

* Babies in the eyes, 
In their crystal nunneries,” 

recals a love-strain of our Elizabethan poets, but idealized by the 
writer’s imagination, and purged of that grossness which the same 
idea degenerated to in the hands of Cleveland and his contemporaries. 
Further, the writer shows a generous enthusiasm, as may be seen in a 
piece, “The True Man.” Tastly, he possesses a descriptive power of 
no mean order, which has evidently been carefully cultured. In no 
recent volume of poetry have we seen the delights of simple English 
country life in the summer time, touched with so much tenderness 
and real feeling as in some stanzas in the “Young Mother.” We 
must, however, warn a “ New Writer” that at present his poems can 
only be regarded as an earnest of future success, and that if he would 
reach that ideal which he has so well painted in his lines “On 
a Young Poet,” he must exercise a far more rigid power of self- 
control. Had his volume been reduced by one-half it would certainly 
have gained in value. Let him take a lesson from the “ Sibyl.” 
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“ Poems Narrative and Dramatic”” are written by a man who 
could evidently do anything else better than write poetry. Here isa 
specimen : 

* Sir, of my eldest sister now 
The fate you have heard, and I proceed 
Of our loved Annaline to speak. 
Worthy was she of better meed 
Than fate decreed she should obtain.”—p. 193. 


For our own part we should say that a list of articles in an auctioneer’s 
catalogue was quite as poetical as this. 

We now come to a different class of writers, who always, at least, 
command our respect for their culture and liberal tone. But unfor- 
tunately, as has been so often said, mere culture and good taste will 
not make poetry. If this were so the author of “ Fra Angelico”” 
might take his place amongst the first poets. 

And the same words apply with equal force to the author of 
«“Delhi.’* Nor must it be thought that because these books do not 
make their mark in the world that they are entirely without value. 
On the contrary, they show the increase of refinement and of a 
higher tone and spirit of liberalism, which is making its way in the 
world. No one can read either of these two books without being 
persuaded that their authors in their own circles must exercise a vast 
amount of beneficial influence upon all those with whom they come in 
contact. If the complete gift of poetical expression is denied, yet the 
power of true poetry in its influence on life and our social relations one 
with another remains. 

Mr. Piatt has, if we may judge by the American papers, obtained 
considerable reputation in the United States. We think, too, that we 
have seen a statement that some of his poems have been, or are going 
to be, translated into German. That Mr. Piatt’s poems should be 
popular in the States is by no means extraordinary. They deal ina 
popular way with popular subjects, with which Americans are familiar. 
He can for instance, as in “ Western Windows,’™ describe such a 
scene as is common in the far West, of burning the last year’s 
stubble previous to breaking up the ground in the spring for a fresh 
sowing, with considerable vigour. Again, he can, as in “ Land- 
marks,” describe such a scene as apple gathering, just before the 
Indian summer sets in, with a fulness of detail and a picturesqueness 
which are certainly impressive. We doubt, however, if he will be as 
popular in England as in his native land. 
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We have reserved for the last the two most notable books of poetry. 
The lady first. We deeply regret that Mrs. Webster should have 
chosen a dramatic form for her new poem.” In these days a closet- 
drama has become associated with weariness of the flesh. We are 
apt to regard a reading-play as an intellectual feat, which it is a 
duty rather than a pleasure to read. Our stage has sunk so low, that 
there is no chance of writers of Mrs. Webster’s genius turning their 
attention to play-writing. Her dramatic instinct, which is so strong, 
finds therefore its only outlet in a shape like the present. The subject 
which she has chosen is a fine one, and she has treated it in a noble 
way. We cannot now analyse the plot, which turns upon the charge 
of witchcraft, or of the beauty with which such characters as Dorothy, 
Amy, and Father Gabriel are drawn, though we hope to do so on 
some future occasion. Our chief aim just now will be to point out the 
quality of the poetry. It may be a very fair question, whether the 
masque at the beginning of the play had better have been omitted or 
not; but there can be no doubt as to its extreme beauty. We must 
go back to the days of our Elizabethan poets for its match. And we 
call especial attention to its warmth and colouring, and gay sprightly 
movement, because there seems to be some notion abroad that Mrs. 
Webster’s poetry is of that cold, intellectual kind which would be better 
in the form of an essay. For instance, the following song, sung by 
the Nymphs, appears to us perfect, as pure and as sweet as May 
blossom :— 

“ One star only for Love’s heaven ; 
One rose only for Love’s breast ; 
One love only to be given. 


Star that gathers all stars’ glory; 
Rose all sweetness of the rest ; 
Love that is all life’s glad story.”—p. 19. 


Surely the secret of love—its undying constancy—has never been told 
in our songs in sweeter lines than these. As a song-writer, Mrs. 
Webster is always seen at her best. She has the true lyrical power of 
expression. ‘Take, for instance, one more song on this same subject of 


love :— 


** Where found Love his yesterday ? 
Where is Love’s to-morrow ?—say 
Love has only now. 
We can swear it, we who stand, 
In Love’s present, hand in hand,— 
Thou and I, dear, I and thou. 


By-and-by and Long ago, 

Last month’s buds, next winter’s snow, 
Love has only now. 

Do we wot of rathe or sere 

In Love’s boundless summer year, 

Thou and I, dear, I and thou ? 
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Suns that rose and suns to set; 
Gone for ever and Not yet— 
Love has always now. 
‘Do we count by dawn and night, 
Dwelling in Love’s perfect light, 
Thou ana I, dear, I and thou ®” 


Surely, we must repeat, that that old sweet burden, “They two, and 
they two, and they two for aye,” has never been set to tenderer or truer 
words. If the colouring, the lyrical sweetness, the passion, and above 
all, the truth of these lines, will not send readers to Mrs. Webster’s 
new poem, then no words of ours can possibly do so. We will merely 
add, that in our opinion “The Auspicious Day” shows a marked ad- 
vance, not only in art, but, of what is of far more importance, in breadth 
of thought and intellectual grasp. 

Mr. Payne’s* new volume of poems is far more likely to be popular 
than any of its predecessors. Mr. Payne is less shadowy and less 
mystical. He lives less in that dreamland which he peopled with 
shadows of his own creation. It is a perfect delight to meet with such 
a ballad as that of “ May Margaret” in the present volume. The art of 
ballad-writing has long been lost in England, and Mr. Payne may claim 
to be its restorer. Nor has Mr. Payne sacrificed any of those qualities, 
grace of style and delicacy of thought, which first of all won him so 
many admirers. He still writes with the same delight of the fields 
and the flowers and the spring, and still, like his eontemporaries 
Rossetti and Morris, goes to the storehouse of our elder English poets 
for their old expressive words, which we have forgotten, and sets them 
with fresh beauty to modern thought. 

On our table lie a number of reprints and new editions, which we can 
only briefly acknowledge. Every one will rejoice to see that the 
handsome edition of Tennyson” is progressing; all lovers of Horace 
will welcome Lord Lytton’s” new edition of his translation of the Odes 
and Epodes ; and all Scotchmen hail with pleasure a convenient reprint 
of Tennant’s “ Anster Fair””* We have, too, also to acknowledge a 
quantity of schoolbooks. As we had often said, nothing but the actual 
test of experience can prove their value. The names of Heslop” and 
Sidgwick” may be taken as guarantees for the excellence of any works 
which they may edit. Mr. Cranstoun’s translation of 'Tibullus” is both 
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tical and scholarly, whilst Mr. Donne’s Euripides” is in places 
somewhat too flippant for our taste. , 

“ Your beans look bad,” said one neighbour to another. “ Yes, but 
Farmer Brown’s are as bad, and that’s some comfort!” was the reply. 
Much the same may be said about English and German novels. Both 
are on the average equally bad. “Der neue Abiilard’™ is a fair 
specimen of the second-rate novel, which is common @nough in both 
countries, written by a man of decided ability, who has a quick eye for 
character. But a novel requires something more than a little smart 
comic writing and a plentiful supply of tears. The hero is one of 
those beings who tries all callings, and as a last resource takes to 
love. He has been actor, lecturer, and tutor. In his last capacity, 
the modern Abelard falls in love with Heloise, or Heloise with him, 
for it does not much matter. We need not say that he is super- 
humanly virtuous and painfully good. His love-suit, however, does 
not, at first, turn out much better than his other undertakings. The 
lady’s father will not hear of the match, and carries her off from the 
scene. Abelard proceeds to console himself with a work on the popular 
songs of the Fatherland, and in some curious speculations on Provi- 
dence, and an original Faith of his own making, and some vague 
metaphors. Then he proposes to go after his beloved. The thought, 
however, luckily occurs to him that he has no money, and further, 
that he does not know where she is; two difficulties not to be got 
over by metaphors. Finally, he takes to lecturing on the “ Rights 
of Women.” So great is the enthusiasm which his eloquence arouses, 
that the audience present him with a silver goblet; and those hard- 
hearted wretches the German publishers, and even those still harder- 
hearted wretches the English publishers, literally thrust money into 
his hands. A man who can perform such a feat as this is sure 
to succeed in the world. We feel no further anxiety about 
him. And when we read on the last page of the last chapter 
of the first volume, that he is going “to take the bull by the horns, 
and beard the lion in his den,” or, in other words, compel the 
father to sanction the marriage, we are quite sure that he is the man 
to keep his word. Of the other characters, Herr Sommervogel, of 
the druggist’s shop, who told you, as a great secret, that Easter was 
coming, and who had the satisfaction of buying his medicines cost- 
price, is an amusing scamp. Frau von Ribbeck is the usual stage 
Madonna with deep melancholy eyes. Little Walter is natural 
enough as a boy, and plays yeoman’s service in forwarding and retard- 
ing the action of the story during its early stages, by interrupting the 
lovers at precisely the right moment. With his eternal Onkel, Onkel, 
we may venture to call him a Deunculus ex machina. 

Of the other German novels of this quarter we can say but little. 
Herr von Strauss’s™ collection of stories may, however, be recommended, 
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for if one tale does not suit the reader’s taste, another probably will. 
There is a healthy out-door tone about some of them. “ Letzte Reste”” 
contains two pretty little tales, more especially for ehildren, over- 
flowing with a poetical spirit. “ Fritz Ellrodt’™ is one of those long- 
winded romances which is sure to find more popularity in Germany 
than in England. Lastly,.we have to acknowledge a new edition of 
“ Christian Klebauer und Compagnie,” by Dr. Fritze. 

The faults of “ Gundel vom Kénigssee® lie on the surface. Some 
of them may be attributed to the hexameter metre, which in German 
and English seems to peculiarly adapt itself to Tupperisms and com- 
monplaces. We feel particularly thankful when some of the person- 
ages finish their harangues, for there is no earthly reason why they 
should stop. Further, the men indulge in far too much stage rant, 
They smack, in their talk at least, far too much of the conventional 
theatrical brigand in spangles and feathers. Ignaz, instead of being 
a villain, is simply a “ boer,”’ whilst Thomas, in spite of his wrongs and 
sufferings, hardly excites our interest, much less our sympathy. The 
best drawn character is, without doubt, Gundel. She is sketched 
with firm strokes. Only once or twice does she rant or rave. The 
descriptions of mountain scenery are particularly good, and are evi- 
dently painted by one who is well acquainted not only with the 
natural beauties round Salzburg and the Ké6nigssee, but with the 
country-people and their customs, and is thus enabled to throw in a 
local colouring which has a peculiar charm of its own.. The descrip- 
tion of the old farm (p. 24), situated in the valley, amongst its 
meadows and brooks, shadowed over by elms, with its great roof and 
its balcony covered with flowers, and its rows of beehives, is nearly 
a perfect picture. The boat race and the various hunting exploits are 
described with vigour and life, which admirably contrast with the 
quiet idyllic scenes by the side of which they are set. We have already 
noticed the local colouring in the tale, and we may add that the author 
has very rightly added a glossary of all the provincialisms which he 
has used. Further, it is but bare justice to say that the book is 
brought out in a style highly creditable to the publishers. The paper 
is excellent, and the head and tail-pieces and initial letters are really 
artistic. But why cannot German binders stitch a book together so 
that it shall not fall to pieces with five minutes’ handling P Long 
before we had read the poem through, the first and last leaves were 
mixed in inextricable confusion ; and the sins of the binder are apt to 
be visited upon the head of the inoffending author. 

We in vain look, in Herr Rogge’s “ Westminster-Abtei,’” for any- 
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thing like the power which Beaumont showed in his small poem “ On 
the Tombs in Westminster Abbey.” 
“ Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest, royallest seed,” 
but Herr Rogge is evidently not the poet to celebrate that “ world of 
pomp and state buried in dust.” He writes something like a poetical 
undertaker :-— 
‘‘ Hier in St. Benedict’s glanzvollen Raum 

Schlaft Lionell von Middlesex in Frieden, 

Kin Siebziger.”—p. 13. 

Herr Meyer’s poem” is very welcome. His verse is rough-hewn, 
but it suits the subject. It is, in short, such verse as the poet-warrior 
who is here celebrated would have hailed with delight. ‘There is not 
only vigour, but picturesqueness and humour in these short pieces, 
which remind one of the times which are portrayed. There is a hearty 
ring about the verses. Nothing can be more to the point than such a 
little poem as “ Feder und Schwert,” when we remember how Zuingli 
wrote that Hutten left behind him nothing in the world but a pen. 
These poems should be read with Strauss’s “ Life of Hutten,” a new 
edition of which appeared last year. Herr von Kobell’s little volume“ 
appeals more to philologists, and Germans in particular, than to the 
general public. Copious notes, however, illustrate all the provin- 
cialisms, and so smooth down the difficulties. The author is, we may 
add, very popular in Germany, and no less than ten years since some 
of his provincial poems had attained the honour of a sixth edition. 
“Der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg” is the title of one of those innu- 
merable little volumes of war-songs of which we are heartily tired. 
The present volume appears to give both German and French songs 
with great impartiality. 

Englishmen who have been puzzled at the reverence with which 
the - middle-class Germans, especially along the Rhine, regard the 
“ K6lnischer Zeitung,” may find some explanation of its popularity 
in a paper on Heinrich Kruse, by Herr Lindau,” in his volume of 
miscellaneous essays. We have an interesting sketch of his early life 
and opinions, and of the particular talents which he afterwards brought 
to bear with such good effect in the columns of that paper. His style 
appears to belong to the sledge-hammer ‘school, depending rather on 
mother-wit than refinement and argument. Those who are interested 
in the state of the German daily press, and of the writers to the 
“Tretmiihle der Gedanken,” as it has been called, should turn to 
another paper in the same volume—Kin Fest der Berliner Presse. 
We are glad to learn from it that the discovery has been made in 
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Prussia as well as in England, that genius is not incompatible with 
clean linen. Many of the miscellaneous articles are not without inte- 
rest. In “ Heiter in ernster Zeit” will be found the Temptation of 
Bismarck, which, although witty, sounds rather profane to English 
ears. Of course, Benedetti figures as the devil. The papers on various 
German translations of foreign authors are all good. The author 
notices a curious blunder in a recent version of Tartuffe, where in a 
famous passage the translator mistakes “fumier’’ for “ fumée,” and 
renders it “‘rauch.”’ If, however, Herr Lindau should ever come across 
our English translation of Moliére in 1739, he will find some still more 
curious blunders. In his paper on different translations of Shakspeare, 
Herr Lindau presses we think rather too severely upon the short- 
comings of the new Bodenstedt version, which in some renderings we 
certainly prefer to the Schlegel and Tieck edition. 

The interest which the Germans take in Shakspeare is inexhaus- 
tible. The late Otto Ludwig’s work possesses one most valuable 
characteristic—it regards Shakspeare from the dramatist’s point of 
view—a point of view nearly totally neglected in England. Nor is 
this neglect a matter of wonder, when we consider how few critics are 
capable of judging his plays from this stand-point. The perfection of 
Shakspeare’s art is perhaps the last quality realized, because it is the 
least showy, and can only be appreciated by dramatists of a high order. 
Such a criticism as that entitled “ Das Shauspielerische in Shakespeare,” 
(pp. 42, 43) goes to the heart of the matter. Had the author’s life 
been spared, these reflections and notes would doubtless have assumed 
a more consistent shape. But even as they stand, they form a volume 
of criticism of the very highest order. 

Herr Kreyssig’s little work** addresses itself to an audience of a 
very different kind. Its substance, originally delivered in the shape of 
essays, is essentially popular in tone. The first three parts contain all 
that is known of Shakspeare’s life, put together in a small compass, 
and compiled with evidently great care from the best and most recent 
authorities. The remainder of the volume is devoted to criticisms on 
the plays, written in the same popular yet painstaking style. It is 
much to be regretted that we have no corresponding class of book in 
England to familiarize the people with the works of their greatest poet. 





ART: MUSIC. 


HE tendency of modern educational works is to simplify the 
7 matter taught, and convey it by the most direct way to the 
learner’s mind. ‘This is especially the case with regard to music, 
a knowledge of which could only be gained, not so very long ago, after 
sore trouble with obstacles imposed by the ignorance or pedantry of 
former generations. In the theoretical department a great work of 
simplification has recently been done, and is still doing; but till the 
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appearance of Madame Sainton Dolby’s “ Tutor”! no effort was made 
to popularize the principles and practice of vocalization. We have 
had manuals in plenty, it is true, but, for the most part, they have 
“ darkened counsel,” or shown themselves best fitted to increase the 
number of tenth-rate imitators of Italian singers. Under these cir- 
cumstances Madame Sainton could have rendered no better service than 
by the publication of a work meant to guide English vocalists in their 
study of music dear to English taste, and carrying out its intention 
with plainness of speech as well as directness of method. As to the 
competency of Madame Sainton not a word need be said. A long and 
illustrious career in the very front of the profession is a guarantee that 
her words are words of wisdom. Madame Sainton’s remarks upon the 
“ formation, production, and cultivation of the voice” deserve careful 
study by all who are practically interested in the subject. Here, for 
example, is a sentence calculated to upset a most mistaken and 
mischievous notion :—‘‘ It is not the compass which decides the 
character of a voice.’ Ignorance of or disbelief in this fact has ruined 
many a noble organ, and Madame Sainton wisely cautions her readers 
against trusting the classification of voices to anything but the judg- 
ment of a good professor. In this case, as in many others throughout 
the work, she clearly indicates where the province of a manual ends 
and that of a living teacher begins, thus guarding herself against mis- 
conception and the pupil from inevitable disappointment. The purely 
technical advice given in the first portion of Madame Sainton’s work is 
pregnant with “sound doctrine;’ but we come upon still more 
valuable remarks in the division which treats of “expression, style, 
and taste.” It is insisted, for example, that the student should have 
regard to his personal sympathies in the selection of music. The old 
counsel, “ know thyself,’ needs to be acted upon before individual 
qualities can be turned to best account. Yet few vocalists ever give 
this matter a thought, and the result is that for one natural expression 
of musical ideas we have ten which are the reverse. “ Many singers,” 
observes Madame Sainton, “affect an originality they are far from pos- 
sessing, and that in art which is artificial is always offensive.”’ The sen- 
tence should be inscribed in golden letters upon the walls of every music 
class-room. Equally valuable are the remarks concerning that peculiar 
quality of a great singer which, for want of a better word, Madame 
Sainton calls “inspiration,” and upon which she insists as necessary 
to perfection, while frankly owning that it is incommunicable. Where 
it exists, however, the professor can guide its development, and pre- 
vent untutored impulse from violating the rules of art. On that much- 
neglected branch of vocal training, elocution, Madame Sainton expresses 
herself with characteristic plainness and strong common sense; urging 
that the effect of the purest voice is impaired by.malpronunciation, 
and that half the charm of vocal music is lost unless the audience can 
hear every syllable. ‘This is emphatically true, yet no truth was ever 
ignored with such unanimity and persistence. Even professional 
singers of rank sometimes need to take elementary lessons in elocu- 
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tion; while as for amateurs, it is rarely that they give the matter 
a thought. The foregoing remarks serve to show from what a high 
artistic stand-point Madame Sainton surveys the ground her work 
is intended to cover, and with what honesty and thoroughness her 
task has been accomplished. As regards the course of exercises forming 
the bulk of the volume there cannot be two opinions. Anything more 
complete of its kind, or better adapted to make study pleasant, we do 
not know. A special and most valuable feature is a collection of arias, 
songs, and ballads, accompanied by plain hints upon the best method 
of interpreting them.’ This section of the “Tutor” is worth the price 
of the whole, and cannot fail to obtain wide popularity among really 
earnest amateurs. Madame Sainton, we say again, has done well to 
place within easy reach a full exposition of that system which, 
having given her fame as an artist, is bringing her more and more 
into repute as a teacher. Madame Sainton, it should here be observed, 
is affording the best possible illustration of her theory, and of her own 
power to reduce it to practice, by the success of the Vocal Academy 
over which she presides. We do a real service to art in prominently 
noticing this fact, because we see in Madame Sainton’s method of 
instruction the beginning of a most valuable reform. Collective study 
has long been a rule in other branches of knowledge; but with regard 
to music, for reasons which it is scarcely worth while to specify, the 
individual system has held, and still holds ground, Madame Sainton 
now seriously threatens its existence by basing her practice as a 
teacher upon the obvious considerations that collective study not only 
offers the highest incentives to perseverance, but adds to the pupil’s 
knowledge of his own merits and defects a knowledge of the merits 
and defects of others. In class the pupil must necessarily be always 
learning, and the larger the class the greater his opportunity, while 
the moral influence of association with others in a high pursuit is of 
priceless value. We feel sure that Madame Sainton has no reason to 
doubt the soundness of her method, so far as its results have yet 
appeared, and the only fault possible to be found with it is its limita- 
tion to ladies only. It would be well if some bold teacher recognised 
and acted upon the fact, that even in the matter of acquiring know- 
ledge the sexes are the complement of each other. Of course there 
are details of instruction in music which cannot have a common appli- 
cation: but, generally speaking, there is no reason why men and 
women should not carry on their study of the art together. In fact, 
reason and observation alike point to an opposite conclusion. But, 
pending greater reform, it is well to know that a teacher so distin- 
guished as Madame Sainton is applying to musical instruction those 
common-sense ideas which have long regulated instruction of other 
kinds. In this respect her Vocal Academy is worthy of public notice, 
and of every kind of support which can legitimately be given to it. 
We have spoken above of the work of simplification going on in the 
theoretical department of music, and Dr. Stainer’s thoughtful book” 
gives the best possible proof of its extent and completeness. In dis- 
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eussing a subject so purely technical, it is hard to find expressions 
which shall be intelligible to the general reader ; but we may neverthe- 
less, hope to make Dr. Stainer’s system understood, at least in its 
main points, by those whose knowledge of music is elementary only. In 
the first place, he gets rid at one swoop of the mathematical musicians, 
and their enharmonic scale ; accepting the tempered scale, with all its 
deficiencies, as being the basis of musical literature, “from the works 
of Bach to those of Wagner.’’ This is an immense clearance of the 
ground, and one upon which practical musicians will congratulate our 
author. The mathematicians, with their notion of a perfect scale for 
every key, have in view an ideal perfection; not perhaps unattainable, 
but certainly not necessary, seeing that Haydn, Mozart, and Beet- 
hoven could express themselves without it. Dr. Stainer recognises 
this fact, and, accepting things as they are, he has developed a theory 
of harmony described as generalizations, “ which shall help the student 
to place clearly before his mind the chords which a composer has at 
his disposal ; how they have hitherto been used, and how they may in 
future be used.’ In other words, our author accepts the recognised 
language of music, and adapts his grammar to it, rather than seeks to 
make the actual conform to the ideal. So far, he has analogy upon 
his side. Every spoken language existed before its grammar. It is 
quite refreshing to find Dr. Stainer, at the outset of his book, throw- 
ing the light of common sense upon the needless obscurity created by 
older theorists. The merest tyro in harmony knows how the intervals 
of the fourth and fifth have been exalted to perfection, while the third 
has taken secondary rank as imperfect. Our author demolishes this 
theory, and, at the same time, defines the basis of his system in words 
which deserve quotation :— 

“The old veneration for the perfection of the fourth and fifth, hardly yet 
extinct, helped to degrade thirds by calling them imperfect intervals ; yet the 
greater number of those lovely chords which ravish us so much and furnish us 
with an endless source of modulation (such as the chord of the diminished 
seventh and its inversions), contain neither the interval of a fourth or fifth 
between any of the component notes. All are thirds, or their inversions, 
sixths. If any interval ever deserved to be called perfect it is the third. A 
major fifth by itself does not give us the means of judging whether we are in 
the major or minor mode. Except in barbarous music, the bare major fifth is 
never used, unless a composer, for the purpose of producing special effects, 
wishes to foster the impression of doubtfulness of mode. ‘The fourth is less 
entitled to be called a harmony-producing interval than the fifth. The only 
simple interval, then, which may be said to form harmony is the third, both in 
its natural and inverted state.” 

The major* part of these propositions could not be denied by the 
sternest believer in the old theorists. Yet Dr. Stainer is almost alone 
in taking the third as the basis of harmony, and raising upon it a 
simple, because natural superstructure. There is an odd perversity 
in human nature which often leads men to reject that which is clear 
in fayour of that which is obscure; and to this we attribute the fact 
that’While untutored instinct makes harmony in thirds, or their in- 
versions, science has dubbed these very intervals as “ imperfect,” and 
gone floundering about in a very slough of difficulty to find some 
better foundation. Having defined chords as neither more nor less 
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than combinations of thirds, Dr. Stainer developes his theory in a 
very logical and complete manner. We cannot, for obvious reasons, 
follow him through its ramifications, and must be satisfied to refer 
those who are curious in the matter to a concise summary (pp. 118- 
120), which puts Dr. Stainer’s leading principles in the clearest light. 
Our own conviction is, that the new organist of St. Paul’s has done an 
immense service to the theory of his art by the publication of this 
work; stripping that theory of many superfluous appendages, and giving 
it not only light but liberty. The examples, taken from great masters, 
with which the work abounds, and the numerous exercises forming an 
appendix, are most useful, and do great credit both to Dr. Stainer’s 
research and skill. 

That the world knows nothing of its greatest men has passed into a 
proverb; but with regard to at least one great man, Felix Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy, the world will soon know all. It is not likely to be 
satisfied with anything short of all, so great a charm attaches itself 
to the composer, his works and ways. In such a case it seems un- 
gracious to complain as revelation after revelation is made of Mendels- 
sohn’s public or private life. But really there is a medium even 
in gratifying legitimate hero-worship; and it does not follow that 
because Beethoven wrote the Choral Symphony, his notes of invita- 
tion to dinner should be printed; or because Mendelssohn composed 
St. Paul, it should be announced to the world that at seyen years o!d 
he loved marmalade as much as music. Yet analogous absurdities are 
often done ; and we are inclined to place Dr. Karl-Mendelssohn’s book’ 
among them, Primd facie, nothing could be more interesting than 
the relations between such men as the composer of Elijah and the 
author of Faust, but an acquaintance with those relations, even when 
gained through the medium of the great musician’s son, proves emi- 
nently disappointing. It appears that when Mendelssohn was twelve 
years old, his music-master, Zelter, took him on a visit to the sage of 
Weimar, who was pleased with the boy’s precocious genius and viva- 
cious ways. But Goethe’s first recorded utterance with regard to him 
is very much like “In the name of the prophet, figs.” ‘ You know,” 
he said to Rellstab, “the doctrine of temperaments; every one has all 
the four in him, only in different proportions. Well, this boy, I 
should say, possesses the smallest possible modicum of the phlegmatic, 
and the maximum of the opposité quality.” Very likely, but so do most 
boys of twelve. It would be easy to make a string of truisms which 
Dr. Mendelssohn quotes from Goethe as theugh they were the 
essence of hitherto concealed wisdom ; and it would be still more easy 
_ to laugh at the poet’s remaris upon an art of which he knew scarcely 
anything—music. “ Make a little noise for me,” was his manner of 
asking Mendelssohn to play ; and once, when the musician had re- 
vealed to the poet, as far as could be done on a pianoforte, the majesty 
of Beethoven’s C minor Symphony, Goethe could find nothing better 
to say than a common-place “ That is very grand—quite wild enough 
to bring the house about one’s ears; and what must it be when all the 
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people are playing at once !” The fact was, and Dr. Karl Mendels- 
sohn confesses it, that Goethe cared nothing about either music or 
musicians. He loved Mendelssohn for his personal qualities, and 
appears to have tried hard to get up an interest in his art, but with 
no great success. On Schiller and his works the poet was more 
competent to speak, for which reason a conversation between 
himself and Mendelssolin relative to the author of Wilhelm Tell is 
perhaps the most valuable portion of the book. With regard to 
Mendelssohn himself, so far as he is here revealed, we can only wish 
that the picture were more agreeable. At twelve years old the lad’s 
natural modesty was struggling hard against a priggishness engen- 
dered by the well-meant but most mischievous system of training to 
which he was subjected. Thus we find him writing home from 
Weimar about a Polish pianist whom Goethe enthusiastically admired : 
“People set the Szymanowska above Hummel; they have confused 
her pretty face with her not pretty playing.” Again, he says of the 
lexicographer Riemer :—“ He seems to thrive on the making of lexi- 
cons. He is stout and fat, and as shiny as a priest, or a full moon.” 
“From all that I see,’ remarked Goethe to Eckermann, “I gather 
that the Berliners, as a class, are such a forward set that delicacy is 
thrown away upon them;” and having this impression, it was well, as 
Dr. Karl Mendelssohn intimates, that the old poet did not know all 
the pertness in which his young guest indulged. This objectionable 
quality, here termed “independence of mind and real originality,” 
grew with Mendelssohn’s growth and strengthened with his strength. 
In 1825, being then sixteen, he was taken to Paris for a consultation 
with Cherubini, who received him -most kindly. In return the 
“ forward ’’ Berliner, anticipating Mr. Disraeli’s Manchester sarcasm 
on the Treasury Bench, compared the author of Medea and Les Deux 
Journées to “an extinct volcano, still throwing out occasional flashes 
and sparks, but quite covered with ashes and stones.” He even went 
so far as to parody the old master’s style in a sacred piece, whereupon 
poor foolish Zelter, his Berlin guide and friend, if not philosopher, cried 
out, “Clever fellow.’”” Nothing in musical Paris satisfied this young 
German gentleman of sixteen, and in particular was he irritated by 
Auber’s opera Léocadie. Here are a few of his criticisms upon the 
illustrious Frenchman’s work :—“ anything so miserable you really 
cannot conceive ;’’— most miserably tame music ;”—“ no breadth, no 
life, no originality ;’—“ no vestige of seriousness or spark of passion, 
no power, no fire ;’—“ in short, the whole thing might be capitally 
arranged for two flutes and a jew’s-harp ad libitum. Oh dear!” All 
this vituperation, be it remembered, had for its object one of Auber’s 
most charming operas,—a work Mendelssohn could not have written 
by trying ever so hard. We might go on with extracts of a like 
character, but enough has been said to raise a question as to the pro- 
priety of making these revelations. The public have an insatiable ap- 
petite for details about great men, it is true; nevertheless, that appetite 
is satisfied at too heavy a cost when the result. lowers genius by showing 
its alliance with personal foibles or weaknesses. It is matter for 
regret that modern book-makers do not bear this in mind to a greater 
extent. De mortuis nil nisi bonum applies even to particulars which, 
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if not absolutely bad, have a tendency to make their object less a hero. 
In other respects the volume is chiefly noteworthy “as an example of 
book-making.”’ So slight were the actual relations between Mendels- 
sohn and Goethe that it seems to have been necessary to fill fift 
pages—nearly one-third of the whole—with letters written by the 
composer on a variety of topics to a variety of people. Some of these 
are interesting; especially the series addressed to Mr. G. A. Mac. 
farren, and having reference to an edition of Handel’s works. But 
there are others, especially that wherein Mendelssohn records a visit 
to Queen Victoria at Buckingham Palace, which ought not to have 
been made public; and we may ask, in view of them, whether the 
printing of letters addressed, in confidence, by the composer to his 
friends, has not gone far enough? At any rate, the case of Mendels- 
sohn is a warning to famous persons, and will induce them to pose for 
the world even in the privacy of the cabinet—not a desirable consum- 
mation. 

Whether language be or be not given us for the purpose of conceal- 
ing our thoughts, it. is a fact that the titles of books are often but 
little indicative of their contents. Mr. Haweis’s “ Music and Morals’* 
supplies an example. ‘Touching but lightly upon morals, it is 
really a dissertation on musical things in general, from the Choral 
Symphony to Low Country carillons, and from Beethoven to “ nigger” 
melodists. The reverend author trips over this wide extent of ground 
with obvious enjoyment to himself; and if it cannot be said that he 
much increases our knowledge, he is, beyond question, both readable 
ana amusing. Mr. Haweis classifies his observations under four 
heads :—Philosophical, Biographical, Instrumental, and Critical. The 
first section contains all that justifies the title of the book, and is well 
worth reading as the result of an intelligent amateur’s experience of 
contemporary music and musical society. We cannot here follow Mr. 
Haweis’s numerous excursions into the region lying round abaut the 
art of which he treats, nor can we pretend to distinguish the plan by 
which his observations are regulated. Enough that the first division 
includes forty-four subjects, all duly indexed, and that one succeeds 
another without necessary connexion, while all, with a few exceptions, 
are treated in a gossiping, superficial style. The fact is, that Mr. 
Haweis here, as well as elsewhere in his book, attempts too much ; and 
to get through the work is compelled to touch but lightly that which, 
if touched at all, should be exhausted. He finds opportunity, however, 
to make some pertinent remarks upon the abuses existing in musical 
circles. Here, for instance, are truths told with refreshing plain- 
ness :— 

**T declare that musical taste in England is degraded and kept low by 
jealousy and time-serving, and thal musical criticism is so gagged and preju- 
diced and corrupt, that those whose business it is to see that right principles 
prevail, seem too often led by their interest rather than their duty. When it 
comes to judging a new composer, the truth is not told, or only half told; 
when a new player is allowed to appear, his success depends, not on his 
merits, but.on his friends; and, whilst it is of course impossible entirely to 
quell first-class merit, second-class merit is constantly ignored, and many 
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sound English musicians are often compelled to stand aside and see their 
places taken by young quacks or foreigners inferior to themselves,” 

This testimony is not borne for the first time, nor will Mr. Haweis’s 
voice of reprobation affect the evils of which he complains one jot ; 
but it is nevertheless good to meet with such plain speaking at a 
time when the art of making things pleasant is better understood 
than ever. In his biographical section, Mr. Haweis simply brings 
together the results of extensive, if not always accurate reading. After 
a prologue, which rushes through the centuries from Ambrose to 
Handel at headlong speed, come sketches of Handel, Gluck, Haydn, 
Schubert, Chopin, Mozart,.Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ; the biogra- 
phical details being interspersed with remarks explanatory or analy- 
tical upon these masters’ compositions. We must caution the reader 
to take a good deal that Mr. Haweis sets down cum grano salis, be- 
cause there are not wanting in his work many proofs of that credulous 
spirit which is the greatest drawback to an historiographer. All the 
“good stories” about Handel are gravely retold, for instance ; and even 
his imaginary conversation with Arne and Pepusch appears in the 
dignity of large type; only a brief foot-note, easily overlooked, guard- 
ing the reader against believing it. To follow Mr. Haweis through 
his sketches of the great masters would be unprofitable work. He 
adds nothing to the common stock of* knowledge ; and though his 
grandiloquent style may possess attraction enough to excite the 
general reader’s interest, we fail to see why so much of a book on 
“ Musie and Morals” is given up to diluted extracts from the “ Dic- 
tionary of Musicians,” with twenty-six pages of analysis of Hlijah, by 
way of coda. As Mr. Haweis contends that “ it is difficult to contemplate 
a fine old violin without something like awe,” we are not surprised that 
he should discuss that class of instrument at length in his third section. 
His remarks, it is only fair to add, are interesting as well as enthu- 
siastic ; but, per contra, we do not find much to praise in the chapters on 
pianofortes and bells; the latter of which, seventy pages long, owes a 
good deal, if we mistake not, to a series of articles on campanology, first 
printed in the Belgian Guide Musicale. Passing this by, as having 
little to do with music and nothing to do with morals, we come to the 
last and “critical ”’ division of the book, which treats of thirty-one 
indexed subjects. A majority of these themes, though essential it 
may be, to Mr Haweis’s plan, are scarcely worth discussion, and we 
dismiss at once the lively sketches of musical amateurs, organ-grinders, 
street singers, and Ethiopian serenaders, which follow each other with 
characteristic rapidity. Our author is more worthy of attention when 
writing upon the present state of music in England ; though we are 
far from agreeing with all the opinions he expresses, and though it 
would be difficult to compress into the same space a greater amount 
of loose or absolutely inaccurate statement. When, for example, Mr. 
Haweis asserts that “music in England has always been an exotic ;” 
that the English idea of music does not go beyond a “ pleasant noise 
and jingling rhythm;” and that English people are insensible to the 
emotional effects of music, he asserts that which we might safely 


challenge him to prove. Again, Mr. Haweis exclaims, after b-lauding 
1is favourite German public ancy the frequenters of Cremorn 
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encoring a symphony by Mozart!” Why not? The frequenters of 
M. Jullien’s concerts used frequently to encore Beethoven, to say no- 
thing of Mozart ; and we believe that no people are more susceptible 
to the influence of good music than our English “ masses,” though 
they may have but a vague notion as to what good music is, Mr. 
Haweis is inexact again when he sneers at Jullien as “ knowing little 
about the science of music,” and getting other people to arrange his 
polkas, &c. He is inexact still more—but why go on through 
an almost interminable series of reckless statements? Enough if we 
quote one remark, which could hardly be paralleled for flippant imper- 
tinence. After his contemptuous review of English musical taste Mr. 
Haweis observes: “ However, thé people have their music, and it is of 
no use to deny it; and the marks of patronage bestowed upon ballad- 
mongers, one-eyed harpers, asthmatic flutes, grinders, and bands from 
‘ Vaterland’ are sufficient to inspire the sanguine observer with hopes 
for the future.” After this no English reader will need more of Mr. 
Haweis’s book ; but we-cannot close this notice without asking what 
good end is likely to be served by works so discursive, superficial, and 
amateurish? Serious matters—and all art is serious—should be handled 
thoughtfully and exhaustively, not as though they were simply an 
excuse for the gossip of an idle hour. 

It is now hardly a matter of surprise to Englishmen that their 
German cousins assign a very high rank among composers to Robert 
Schumann. Essentially Teutonic in mind, temperament, and mode of 
expression, Schumann was promptly understood by his countrymen, 
and fairly distanced the more cosmopolitan Mendelssohn in a race for 
their highest favour. This was natural, and natural also was the cold- 
ness shown by musical England to a composer whose utterances were, 
if not couched in a strange tongue, marked by much strangeness of 
manner and form. It was long before Robert Schumann made any 
way in a country wholly devoted to Mendelssohn; but of late his 
progress has been rapid indeed. Acquaintance with his music has got 
rid of doubtful or hostile impressions to a large extent, and revealed 
beauties unsuspected before. To prophesy how this movement in 
Schumann’s favour will end would be dangerous ; but the end, what- 
ever its character, may be furthered by the dissemination of such 
thoughtful and eminently critical works as that of Herr Reissman.’ 
The book, which we are glad to see has reached a second edition, is 
less a life of Schumann, in the ordinary sense of the term, than an 
analysis of his genius, as shown in his compositions. To this task 
Herr Reissman brought special qualifications—among them high 
critical ability, a dispassionate temperament, and intimate acquain- 
tance with the subject. For the sake of English readers, we regret 
that the volume has not been translated. It sets forth, perhaps, the 
most careful investigation of Schumann’s claims ever made, and follows 
his career from das Vaterhaus to das tragische Ende, with a discrimi- 
nation beyond praise. This is the kind of musical literature we want ; 
and it may be hoped that ere long the “ Robert Schumann,” of Herr 
Reissman, will appear in an English dress. 





5 “Robert Schumann, sein Leben und seine Werke,” dargestelli von August 
Reissman, Berlin; Guttentag. 





